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WHY NOT BURN PEAT? 


By Preston LANGLEY HICKEY 


ONSIDERING the continu- 
Wa! ous efforts made during the 
past fifteen or twenty years 
eyry to increase the efficiency of 
Rov | power plants and the output 
in industry, and, further, the more or less 
regular hysteria of pending coal shortages 
augmented by periodical strikes on the 
part of coal miners, which have the effect 
of sending the price of this necessity far 
above its proper relative level, a question 
arises suggesting an answer which might 
go a long way toward righting, correcting 
or modifying the existing condition. That 
question is: Why not burn peat? 

When we consider that peat has been 
for centuries the principal fuel in Ire- 
land, and has also been utilized as fer- 
tilizer and bricks for houses in that coun- 
try, it is indeed surprising to find that in 
a nation as progressive as the United 
States, and with the available peat that 
the United States has, it has been so thor- 
oughly neglected and is still to be classed 
practically among the dormant industries 
of this country. 





The abundance and accessibility of peat 
in Ireland renders it of no small impor- 
tance among the natural resources of that 
land, especially to the vast mass of the 
poorer classes. It is generally of superior 
quality, plentiful and cheap. Not only is 
it the common fuel of the poor in the in- 
terior, and, indeed, of all classes in some 
districts, but it is transported by canal in 
barges, in immense quantities, to Dublin 
and -other large cities, and there con- 
sumed by the wealthier class. 

So extensive is the supply of peat in 
Ireland that it has been estimated to oc- 
cupy one seventh of the country’s entire 
surface, or about three million acres. 
Ireland has two canals running through 
two million acres of peat bog. Among 
other instances of the value of peat as 
an article of fuel, the fact is brought 
out that a distillery company, by the ju- 
dicious management of a bog, had its 
steam power for half the cost required 


for coal, and was, at the same time, 
making an estate of reclaimed land for 
itself. 

For years Liverpool was the undis- 
puted glassware market of the world. 
Much glassware is still exported from 
that city, but approximately sixty per 
cent of it is made in Sweden. What is it 
that has transferred this industry from 
England to Sweden? The answer is— 
peat. Peat is the household fuel of 
Sweden. It is burned in the factories, 
schools and locomotives. By use of it, 
therefore, Swedish glassware factories 
have reduced the cost of operation and 
have been enabled to manufacture their 
products, fully as good as those turned 
out in Liverpool, at a cheaper rate. 

In addition to the deposits in these two 
countries, peat is found in very large 
quantities in England, Scotland, France, 
Italy, Russia, Germany, Holland, Spain, 
Asia, the Falkland Islands, Newfound- 


land, Nova Scotia and Canada. In all of 
these, with the possible exception of the 
last named, it has been in general use both 
as fertilizer and as fuel for many years. 

The foregoing has been written merely 
to point out and emphasize the importance 
of peat to the economic welfare of any 
nation. Before discussing its distribution 
throughout the United States, it will not 
be amiss to give space to a brief state- 
ment as to just what peat really is. 

Peat is a spongy substance, found in 
almost every country, filling up cavities 
in the surface, and constituting what is 
termed a “bog.” It represents one of the 
phases in the slow decay of vegetable 
matter. In color it varies from light 
brown to black, and in consistency from 
that of a bran paste to that of clay in 
the bank. 

The natural history of peat has always 
been more or less of a riddle, and ex- 
planations of its origin, hardly less dis- 
cordant than those recorded on the sub- 
ject of fossil coal, have been entertained 
and defended. On one thing, however, all 
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agree. It is unquestionably of vegetable 
origin, and is the result of decomposition 
to a certain stage, modified or affected by 
the agency of air, water, temperature, 
time and, of course, pressure. How old 
peat is has not been definitely established. 
In an excavation in Ireland, not long ago, 
the remains of a woman, a canoe and 
several jars containing butter (the latter, 
it is said, being perfectly preserved) indi- 
cated that that particular “bog” was at 
least a thousand years old. 

Many and varied are the theories ad- 
vanced on the subject of composition. It 
was once supposed that this formation 
was, in point of time, coeval with the 
disposition of the face of the country into 
hills and valleys. By some it was con- 
sidered a bituminous deposit from the 
sea, the wreck of floating islands previous 
to the great convulsions which the earth 
underwent during the formation of the 
present continents and islands. By still 
others it was regarded as an organic sub- 
stance in a state of vitality, and actually 
growing; but these, and many other no- 
tions and theories formerly entertained, 
are now mostly abandoned, and more 
rational and scientific views of its nature 
and production have been adopted. 

Upon examination, peat is found to be 
composed of vegetable matter, as a rule 
mosses and species of aquatic plants, in 
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different stages of decomposition; and 
from this circumstance, as well as from 
the general appearance of localities where 
peat abounds, its formation is generally 
accounted for somewhat as. follows: 

“Where pools of water collect, the soil 
under which is retentive, the water, not 
being absorbed, stagnates, and, provided 
the surface evaporation is not great, 
forms a pond. Around the borders of 
this pond various kinds of aquatic plants 
—sedges, rushes, etc.—soon make their 
appearance, and, by reproduction, gradu- 
ally creep in toward the center, until the 
whole surface becomes covered. In 
process of time, when several races of 
these have succeeded one another, and 
mud and slime have accumulated at the 
roots and around the decaying stems, a 
spongy mass results, which is well calcu- 
lated for the propagation of mosses. Un- 
der a constant supply of moisture, these 
various species thrive, continue to luxuri- 
ate, and by progressive growth eventually 
give rise to a composition in every respect 
similar to that constituting the various 
peat bogs.” 

That some such natural process has 
been the cause of the production of peat 
appears from its composition, and also 
from the localities in which it is found. 
These are chiefly in the temperate zones, 
where evaporation is slow and the at- 


mosphere is generally more or less satu- 
rated with humidity. 

It can well be tinderstood that, in the 
origin of these formations, the retention 
of the water, whether from rain or 
springs, in extensive basins led at first to 
the development of vegetable growth in 
the manner above indicated; and that, the 
necessary moisture being supplied in 
abundance and the accumulation rapid, 
eventually the surface of these “bogs” 
assumed the appearance of land; and fur- 
ther, as decomposition proceeded, a 
degree of solidity was given to the mass 
sufficient to support denser bodies, such 
as shrubby plants. It would appear that 
this organic growth was rarely restricted 
to the original basin, but that, as it ac- 
cumulated, it spread over adjacent land, 
which in time became a morass. 

Evidence conclusive of this exists in the 
fact that whole forests of almost every 
description, such as oaks, firs, ash, birch, 
yew and willow, have been overwhelmed 
in its gradual but steady advancement, 
and are found in all positions at the bot- 
tom of peat bogs. 

As a rule this formation is met with in 
moist climates, in level countries, where 
imperfect natural drainage exists, but it 
is likewise found in considerable beds in 
upland districts. In mountainous regions, 
in addition to the imperviousness of the 


How a Peat Bog Looks After the Surface Has Been Stripped Off 
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rock to the moisture, the constant forma- 
tion of clouds upon the elevations favors 
the growth of mosses and plants, the de- 
composition of which contributes to the 
increase annually of these deposits, ulti- 
mately converted into peat. 

On the American continent peat is 
rarely found in such elevated locations, 
and then only in small quantities; but in 
Great Britain and in Europe the upland 
deposits are numerous and extensive, and, 
as a general thing, they are esteemed of 
superior quality for fuel. Instances of 
this kind are frequent in Ireland, Scot- 
land, northern Germany and Holland, 
while others are found high up in the 
Alps, in the Vosges and in the Jura. 

The density of peat varies with the 
position in which it is found; with the 
organic substances from which, in dif- 
ferent localities, it had its origin; the 
character and temperature of the atmos- 
phere and climate; the proportion of 
earthy and mineral matters which it con- 
tains; and the thickness of the strata. 

Freshly cut, it is found to be saturated 
with water to the extent of from thirty 
to ninety per cent, according to locality 
and density; and even when subjecte:| to 
the ordinary process of air drying, it will 
be found to have retained a considerable 
percentage of moisture for a long time. 


(Continued on page 1173.) 
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“Horace Aikens drawed in a load of wheat the other day,” 
Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, ‘“‘an’ 
y while Bill was fillin’ out his ticket an’ I was 
ee kind of makin’ talk to pass time, I asked him 
what did he think of the guv’ment an’ 
i)\the strikes an’ one thing an’ another. 
‘Well, Dad,’ he says, ‘these strikes 
| remind me considerable of a houn’ 
dawg that Hy. Twilligs has got 
up to his place. That dawé, ef 
he can get a haw started to run- 
: nin’, will keep him chasin’ through 
koe the timber the better part of a whole 
\y w afternoon, but ef the hawg don’t ever 
~,.’ start goin’ that fool houn’ he’ll jes’ walk around 

| \’ a while an’ then go back an’ lay down under the porch 
an’ dream about the bones he’s got buried somewheres. 
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CAPITALIZING THE PICTURE 

The recent propaganda in favor of 
whole wheat flour which is indorsed by 
such eminent scientific authorities as Dr. 
Copeland, old Doe Wiley and Branny 
McCann apparently has back of it, as 
most such movements actually do, a very 
shrewd business motive. If the consum- 
ing public can be induced to change its 
taste and eat this product instead of 
white flour, which is most improbable, 
there will arise a very strong demand for 
it. To satisfy this demand there will, 
of course, come into being numerous 
manufacturers of whole wheat products, 
who will base their claims for the excel- 
lence of their food on the recommenda- 
tions of these various crack-pots and will 
profit by their propaganda. 

In the production of ordinary white 
flour the competition is so keen that the 
field does not offer a very promising 
opportunity for the promoter who de- 
sires to sell stock on the hypothetical 
showing of enormous profits. The mar- 
gin in white flour making has been so 
thoroughly investigated and so often pub- 
lished that it has become common knowl- 
edge, and the investor who desires to get 
rich quick is not keen to put his money 
into an enterprise which promises such 
meager returns. 

Whole wheat flour, however, is appar- 
ently a very different thing. If it can 
be sold, the profits are enormous, com- 
pared with those made in the manufac- 
ture of white flour, that is, if the showing 
made in some of the prospectuses of these 
projected enterprises can be believed. 
Taking shrewd advantage of this propa- 
ganda, promoters are putting out plans 
for the operation of plants designed to 
produce whole wheat products and are 
making claims for future profits which 
sound like tales of Aladdin and his won- 
derful lamp. 

Here, for instance, is a circular issued 
by the Whole Wheat Products Company, 
of Cleveland, Ohio. It announces that 
“the American public has awakened to 
what constitutes proper food.” It quotes 
old Doc Wiley and Branny McCann to 
show that whole wheat is it, and says: 
In the last two or three years the daily 
Press, the weekly and monthly maga- 


zines, have contained many educational 
articles by those who speak with authority 
on the general subject of foods. Also, 
much has been written and printed about 
certain food elements called vitamines, 
and millions of dollars are now being 
spent in the purchase of manufactured 
products which are said to contain vita- 
mines. This is not necessary, however, as 
Mother Nature has provided all of these 
vitamines in edible, simple, easily digest- 
ible form, all in a grain of wheat.” Old 
Doc Wiley is then quoted to show that 
“whole wheat is a complete food in itself 
and contains all the elements necessary 
to human nutrition.” 

The outside of the prospectus bears a 
picture of a new five hundred barrel mill 
at Shelby, Ohio, evidently made from anh 
architect’s drawing. The plant was be- 
gun by a gentleman who ran out of funds 
before he completed it. For a time this 
beautiful looking building had no roof on 
it, and only recently the windows have 
been put in. It stood idle for a while, 
doubtless to age its material. Then an- 
other gentleman bought the outfit with 
the intention of completing the mill and 
operating it, but he, too, sickened of the 
proposition, and finally arranged to sell 
the plant to the present company. It is 
understood that it is to pay twenty-nine 
thousand dollars for the building as it 
stands, and has made one payment of 
seventy-five hundred dollars on the con- 
tract. The elevators shown in the pic- 
ture, doubtless to make it complete, are, 
at last accounts, imaginary, so also is the 
ample storage warehouse. 

Around what there is of this mill at 
Shelby have rallied sundry and divers 
persons, more or less well known, among 
them a gentleman named, most appro- 
priately, Nightingale, who is the treas- 
urer of the company. Should the flota- 
tion be successfully accomplished the 
singing of the nightingale will doubtless 
be sweet music to the investing stock- 
holders. The authorized capital of the 
company is one million dollars, which is 
certainly ample for a five hundred barrel 
mill, and the par value of the stock is ten 
dollars a share, thus to allow all, even 
the most humble, to come in and get a 
share of the profits. 


One of the promoters, in referring to 
the publicity and propaganda which has 
been given to whole wheat foods, stated 
that he and his associates were seeking to 
“capitalize the picture.” The proposition 
could not possibly have been expressed 
in more apt and fitting words. Not only 
the picture supposed to be in the public 
mind, produced by the pronouncements 
of Wiley, McCann, Copeland et al. is to 
be capitalized, but also the charming 
picture of the mill at Shelby, Ohio, which 
appears on the front page of the pros- 
pectus. 

The most interesting part of this docu- 
ment is that headed “Detail of our pos- 
sible earnings with initial equipment.” 
If such results can be accomplished with 
only an “initial equipment,” just out of 
the five hundred barrel plant at Shelby, 
Ohio, which until recently lacked both 
windows and a roof, what amazing profits 
must accrue to investors when the whole 
splendid programme of industrial devel- 
opment is carried out. It shows how 
much money there is in the manufacture 
of whole wheat flour. No wonder the 
propaganda finds favor with promoters, 
and that there is to be an attempt to 
“capitalize the picture.” 

In the baking department there is to 
be a net profit for the year of $202,500, 
from the production of eight thousand 
loaves of bread and four thousand dozen 
cookies. The miracle of the loaves and 
the fishes has nothing on this proposition. 
To the $202,500 net profit from the bak- 
ing department is to be added a profit of 
$89,150 from the milling department, 
which is going some for a five hundred 
barrel mill. 

The mill is to produce one hundred and 
twenty-six thousand barrels of flour 
yearly. On the basis of thirty thousand 
barrels at retail, the profit is to be $3 
a barrel, or $90,000. The profit from the 
sale of twenty-five thousand barrels to 
jobbers at $2.25 each is to be $56,250. 
From the flour sold to wholesalers, forty- 
five thousand barrels, at a profit of $1.10 


per barrel, there is to come $49,500, and, 


finally, twenty-six thousand barrels of 
whole wheat flour at $1.25 each bring in 
$32,250, a grand and glorious total of 
228,250, which is the gross profit. From 
this is to be deducted production cost 
$91,000, and “sales overhead” $48,000, total 
$139,000, to which has been added, for 
some unknown reason, perhaps to add 
verisimilitude to an otherwise bald and 
uninteresting fact, the sum of $100, which 
total, being deducted from the gross 
profit, leaves the tidy sum of $89,150, or, 
if the contingent fund of $100, thrown 
in for good measure, be eliminated, $89,- 
250. 

This total of $291,650 is certainly a 
most satisfactory return on a million 
dollar investment, but this is not all, for 
the prospectus states: “this analysis does 
not take into consideration the revenues 
to be derived from the development of 
the breakfast cereal or the extension of 
the company’s business to other cities.” 
To be sure not; there should be some 
room left for the imagination. 

The figures given in this prospectus as 
the profits from the milling department 
amount to something over seventy cents a 
barrel. According to the report of the 
Federal Trade Commission, the flour mills 
in Illinois, Michigan and Ohio made a 
profit of three cents a barrel in 1912-13; 
of ten cents a barrel in 1913-14; of twenty 
cents a barrel in 1914-15; of sixteen cents 
a barrel in 1915-16 and of forty-two cents 
a barrel in 1916-17, the profits in the last 
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named period being more from the sud- 
den advance of wheat while in process of 
manufacture, due to the war, than. from 
the sale of flour. These mills, however, 
only made white flour; just ordinary 
white flour, not the product recommended 
by Wiley, McCann and Copeland. If the 
figures given in this prospectus be cor- 
rect, the consumer of whole wheat flour 
who is influenced by this propaganda will 
be expected to pay a profit per barrel 
far in excess of anything ever dreamed 
of by the miller of white flour. No won- 
der the gentlemen who are rallying round 
the plant at Shelby think it is worth 
while to “capitalize the picture.” 
THE STATUS OF DURUM 

Newspapers in the Northwest, and to 
some extent elsewhere throughout the 
country, have recently awakened to a 
belated realization that the government 
estimates of spring wheat production are 
more or less misleading in so far as they 
include durum.along with the bread 
wheats. In connection with the state- 
ments made by certain newspapers that 
they are now endeavoring to induce the 
Department of Agriculture to publish 
separate estimates of the durum wheat 
crop, it may be pointed out that The 
Northwestern Miller made this same re- 
quest through an editorial published in 
its issue of March 29, 1922, and that on 
May 1, 1922, it received a letter from the 
associate chief of the Bureau of Markets 
and Crop Estimates of the Department 
of Agriculture, stating that “the bureau 
proposes to issue, in connection with its 
regular estimates of acreage in June and 
production in October, separate figures 
for durum wheat in Montana, Minnesota 
and the Dakotas.” 

The acreage figures for durum wheat 
in these four states were actually pub- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture 
in its June report, arid, using them as a 
basis, private estimators have been able 
to ascertain the total yield of durum 
wheat with what is undoubtedly consid- 
erable accuracy. For the four north- 
western states, which include practically 
all of the country’s durum wheat acre- 
age, the durum production this year is 
close to eighty million bushels, fifty mil- 
lions coming from North Dakota and 
twenty from South Dakota. 

In‘so far as the uncertainty regarding 
the extent of the durum wheat crop has 
been used to suggest a deficiency in the 
amount of spring wheat available for 
bread flour, this has been done only 
through a somewhat flagrant disregard 
of the facts. After deducting the eighty 
million bushels of durum wheat, there 
remain of the present spring wheat crop 
a hundred and ninety-seven million bush- 
els of other types, or thirty-eight million 
bushels more than in 1921, thirteen mil- 
lion more than in 1920, and seventeen mil- 
lion more than in 1919, Efforts to inflate 
the differential between spring and hard 
winter wheat by calling attention to a 
spring wheat shortage which does not 
exist are bound to result only in failure. 

From another standpoint, however, the 
situation is a very serious one. It is 


somewhat grimly ironical that the farm- 


ers of the Northwest should have sowed 
by far their largest acreage of durum 
wheat in a year when the other types of 
spring wheat came through with the mini- 
mum of damage from black rust. The 
result is clearly expressed in the relative 
market prices. Contract spring wheat 
for either September or December deliv- 
ery is now selling at a premium of about 
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sixteen and a half cents a bushel over 
contract. durum, while the average dif- 
ferential between contract grades of 
spring wheat and durum in the Minne- 
apolis cash market is twenty cents a 
bushel. 

If the farmer complains that there is 
no profit in spring wheat at a dollar a 
bushel, where does he come out with 
durum, salable only at a discount of from 
sixteen to twenty per cent? Nor is this 
all, There is an absolutely assured mar- 
ket, either domestic or foreign, for spring 
wheat, even though the price may not be 
satisfactory to the growers; the market 
for durum wheat is not assured at all. 

For the seven years from 1914 through 
1920 the average durum wheat crop of the 
four northwestern states was twenty- 
eight million bushels, and this quantity 
was readily absorbed, though at some 
price discount, in domestic and foreign 
trade. In 1921 the production increased 
to forty-nine million bushels, and the 
price discount became materially greater 
than before, owing to the added difficulty 
of marketing so much wheat of this spe- 
cial type. This year the apparent pro- 
duction is close to eighty million bushels. 
At the same time, the foreign demand for 
United States wheat of all kinds is fall- 
ing off, current wheat exports being very 
much smaller than for years past. 

What is going to happen to the thirty 
or forty million bushels of durum wheat 
for which no market has as yet been 
found? The domestic consumption of 
macaroni and similar products cannot be 
materially increased, although it is pos- 
sible to account for an additional four 
or five million bushels of durum wheat in 
this way. International trade conditions 
are thoroughly unfavorable to a material 
increase in the volume of durum exports; 
the principal European users of durum 
wheat and its products, Italy and Fin- 
land, are both wrestling with financial 
problems which make any extensive in- 
crease of their purchases in the United 
States almost out of the question. 

It seems probable that the new durum 
wheat crop will prove very uneven as to 
quality, and that, while the best durum 
will find a reasonably ready sale, a con- 
siderable part of the crop will represent 
almost a complete loss to its producers. 
At a conservative estimate, the farmers 
of the four northwestern states will be 
from ten to fifteen million dollars poorer 
this year than they would have been if 
they had kept their durum acreage ap- 
proximately as it was in 1917 and 1918. 

Half or a quarter of this sum devoted 
to the campaign against black rust would 
quite possibly have been sufficient to 
bring about the eradication of this menace 
to the spring wheat crop. The one reason 
for the extraordinary increase in the 
durum wheat production has been the 
desire of the farmers to grow a rust- 
resistant type of wheat, but it is obvious- 
ly short-sighted to be niggardly in de- 
voting money to fighting the plague it- 
self, and yet to throw away far greater 
sums in seeking blindly to escape from it. 

The spring wheat crop of 1922 has 
already become a matter of agricultural 
history, the only chapter remaining to be 
written being the one relating to prices, 
which is likely to have a number of dis- 
tressing paragraphs for the raisers of 
durum wheat. This is the time, however, 
to begin the formulation of plans for the 
1923 crop. The federal and state gov- 
ernments have so far signally failed to 
provide adequate financial support for 
their agents who are fighting the black 
rust menace, and the Spring Wheat Crop 
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Improvement Association has been simi- 
larly handicapped. It remains for the 
farmers themselves to take action in the 
matter. If they choose to invite heavy 
losses through an overproduction of 
durum wheat, they cannot be prevented 
from so doing; but at least the clear facts 
can be plainly set before them, so that 
they can decide between the alternatives 
of unprofitable durum wheat and a rea- 
sonably liberal expenditure for the pur- 
pose of making the growing of spring 
wheat a safe undertaking. 





KILLING THE GOOSE 


Congress is now busily engaged in the 
final phases of killing the goose which has 
for years been laying golden eggs for 
the benefit of the people of the United 
States. There can be little doubt that the 
process will be completely successful; the 
goose will die a slow and painful, but 
none the less certain, death, and then the 
members of Congress who were respon- 
sible for the operation will profess the 
same surprise and horror as the hus- 
bandman in the fable. 

The goose in question is nothing less 
than America’s export trade. There was 
a time when almost every foreign cus- 
tomer of importance could well afford to 
come to the United States with his money, 
figuratively if not literally, in his hand, 
and buy what he needed with it; but that 
time has passed, and it will not return 
for many years to come. The German 
has no wish to buy dollars with carloads 
of his depreciated marks; the Frenchman 
and the Italian cannot afford to pay for 
American goods in francs and lire; white 
paper is worth more blank than it would 
be if it were printed into Russian rubles. 

Countries with depreciated currency— 
and the dollar is today at a premium in 
almost every money market in the world 
—can afford to buy goods from America 
only on a barter basis. They can finance 
their purchases only through credits 
established in the United States for the 
sale of imported commodities. They can 
buy just so far as they can sell, and no 
farther. The German exporter who sends 
a shipment of toys and dinner-table 
favors to America is thereby enabling his 
importing compatriot to purchase Ameri- 
can flour; the toymaker’s credit in New 
York or elsewhere is transferred to the 
miller, and the depreciated mark never 
enters into the transaction at all. 

The explicit purpose of the pending, 
and nearly completed, tariff law is to 
protect American industry and labor by 
creating a high barrier against the im- 
portation of the products of industry and 
labor in other countries. If it does not 
actually shut out goods of foreign origin, 
then it fails of its chief purpose, because 
such goods can under any circumstances 
be brought in only on the basis of better 
quality or lower price. This means, in- 
evitably, a marked restriction of the abil- 
ity of foreign countries to build up cred- 
its in America, and a corresponding re- 
duction of their power to buy American 
goods. 

Certain American products will not 
suffer greatly, for the reason that the 
rest of the world must. have them almost 
regardless of cost, and can secure them 
nowhere else in adequate quantities. To 
a limited extent, this is true of wheat. 
Europe, Asia and South and Central 
America will buy no more United States 
wheat than is absolutely necessary, be- 
cause all foreign nations will want to 
conserve their credits in the United States 
as carefully as they possibly can; but 
without some part of the exportable 


wheat surplus of the United States there 
is not enough wheat to go round. 

Unfortunately for the millers, the same 
thing is not true of wheat flour. If there 
were not a single barrel of flour exported 
from the United States, only a few coun- 
tries, and those nearly all in the western 
hemisphere, would suffer any long-endur- 
ing ‘four shortage. Some of them, in- 
deed, might have to put up with flour of 
a very inferior quality, but there is 
enough flour milling capacity in the world 
outside of the United States to take care 
of the actual requirements. 

American flour owes its position in the 
world’s markets, not to its cheapness or to 
the fact that it is absolutely essential, 
but to its quality. Europe has bought it, 
and bought liberally, whenever it could 
afford to do so; but if Europe is forced 
to curtail its American purchases, it will 
do so principally at the expense of those 
commodities which it is able to get along 
without. It will necessarily go on buying 
cotton and copper and iron and steel and 
wheat, but it will avoid those commodities 
which it can either produce itself or can 
purchase in markets affording a readier 
outlet for its own exports. 

Luckily, United States export flour has 
a very strong position in many countries 
of Central and South America which 
have practically no flour milling capaci- 
ties of their own. So far this year al- 
most a quarter of the total wheat flour 
exports of the United States have gone 
to Central and South America and the 
West Indies, and as Europe’s purchases 
decline, this proportion steadily increases ; 
in April, May and June, the last months 
for which detailed figures are available, 
the western hemisphere’s share of the 
flour exports from the United States was 
close to thirty per cent. Much of this 
trade, despite constantly increasing com- 
petition from Canada and Argentina, 
the United States will undoubtedly be 
able to hold for a long time yet to come. 

Luckily, too, nearly every foreign na- 
tion which has anything to export has 
been doing its utmost to build up its 
credits in the United States to their maxi- 
mum before the new tariff law goes into 
effect. How extensive this movement 
has been is shown by the fact that, not- 
withstanding a general decline in values, 
total imports into the United States dur- 
ing the first seven months of 1922 ex- 
ceeded those of the same period in 1921 
by $172,900,491. The decline in the value 
of total exports between the same two 
periods. amounted to $737,613,534. In 
other words, the rest of the world has 
curtailed: its purchases in the United 
States by twenty-six per cent, and in- 
creased its sales by twelve per cent, the 
sum of the two largely representing 
credits. which will be available for the 
purchase of necessities in America after 
the new tariff act has cut off the chance 
of increasing these credits any further. 

On the basis of its established trade in 
the western hemisphere, of such foreign 
credits as have been established in the 
United States during the life of the Un- 
derwood tariff law, and of the restricted 
import business which the pending law 
will be unable to keep out, the milling 
industry will have to fight for the future 
of the flour export trade. It will have 
to recognize that its own government has 
deliberately cut down the potential buy- 
ing power of all its foreign customers, 
and given them every incentive to avoid 
purchasing in the United States what- 
ever they can possibly buy elsewhere or 
make at home. 

It has often been argued that the pur- 
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chase of domestic products in place of 
imported ones is an act of patriotism, 
Under present circumstances it seems al- 
most as though the exact reverse were 
true. Buying imported commodities jn- 
evitably means increased foreign credits 
for the sole benefit of America’s export 
trade. The United States is taking the 
new tariff law “for better, for worse,” 
and though there are now relatively few 
to speak in favor of it as a whole, the 
country has made up its mind to accept 
it. Even a tariff policy, however, is 
eventually susceptible of change, and if 
the millers find that their export trade 
is steadily declining, it is certainly desir- 
able, in view of possible future develop- 
ments, that they should clearly under- 
stand the chief reason therefor. 





FLOUR FOR RUSSIA 


The American Friends Service (om- 
mittee, which conducted a successful «m- 
paign through the American millers in 
behalf of the Russian famine sufferers, 
will continue to make large shipments of 
food to Russia during the coming mouths. 
It has found by practical experience that 
flour is the most acceptable way in which 
relief can be given, and will turn its 
contributions into this form. 

The following letter from the assistant 
secretary of this organization annouaces 
its programme: 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMIT?! 

PuItapELrui, Pa., Aug. 29, 1922. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: The American millers, who 
last year so generously contributed 
in our campaign for Russian famine 
relief, will probably be interested {o 
have a report on conditions in tle 
famine area today, and the work of 
the American Friends Service Coim- 
mittee through whom their contril- 
tions were conveyed to the starving 
peasants. 

For the third consecutive year, a 
drouth and very hot weather oc- 
curred during’ July, which has re- 
sulted in a reduction of the antici- 
pated crops, varying from forty to 
eighty per cent, in last year’s famine 
area. This means that the entire 
population will have to be fed for 
half of the period between now and 
the next harvest, and that twenty- 
five per cent of the population has 
absolutely nothing upon which to ‘e- 
pend even now. 

With this condition confronting 
relief organizations, the Americ:n 
Friends Service Committee has moiii- 
fied its programme, and is preparing 
to make extensive food shipments to 
Russia during the coming montis. 
We have already purchased seven- 
teen thousand five hundred barrels 
of wheat flour, most of which have 
been second clears, and ten thousand 
eight hundred barrels of dark rye 
flour. 

In making these purchases, [tlie 
American Friends Service Commitice 
has, so far as it was able, given pref- 
erence to millers who last year ©o- 
operated with them in the flour cam- 
paign for Russian famine relief, aid 
in the future it will be the purpose 
of this organization to work wher- 
ever possible with the millers whose 
generosity made possible the saving 
of the lives of fifty-five thousand 
peasants last year. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. Avcustus CaApWALLADER, 
Assistant Secretary. 
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With wheat showing little indication 
of permanent strength, despite occa- 


sional temporary 


advances, there has not 


been much in the past week to stimulate 
flour buying materially in excess of re- 


quirements. 
ever, appears 
good, 


Business on the whole, how- 
to have been moderately 
and the orders, instead of being 


concentrated for prompt shipment, as 
has been the rule for a | time past, 


seem to have been pretty wel 


distributed 


throughout the fall and early winter 
months. 

This improvement in the volume of 
flour buying for deferred delivery is 
really the most encouraging feature of 
the whole situation, for’ it is —s 
many of the mills to look forward wit 
a reasonable a of assurance to a 


continued perio 


of normal activity. 


Just at present, it seems likely that this 
crop year will see the flour production 


distributed 


somewhat more evenly 


throughout the 12 months than is usually 


the case. 


The exceptionally large flour 


output of the 1921-22 crop year left 
most of the bakers and jobbers in a po- 
sition where no urgent need is forcing 
them now into the market, and present 
indications point to a degree of steadi- 
ness in wheat prices such as the country 
has not known for years. 

The demand for millfeed shows a con- 
sistent improvement, with prices advanc- 


ing. 


While wheat flour is on an average 


at least $1.75 per bbl less than it was at 
this time a year ago, wheat feeds are 


about $2.50 per ton 


igher, the difference 


being all in favor of the bread consumer. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


Sept. 1 ........$21.00 Feb, 
Aug. 1 ow... «++ 20.40 Jan, 
July 1 ...+++++ 20.35 Dec. 
June 1 ........ 24.75 Nov. 
May 1 eecces 29.00 Oct. 
April l..... «++ 27.75 Sept. 
Marek 2 .cccece 2. May 





*Record high point. 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Sept. 3-9 ........ 57 72 61 
Aug. 27-Sept. 2... 657 79 65 
August average... 52 78 70 
July average 49 62 45 
June average .... 40 58 39 
May average 41 58 38 
April average 40 59 38 
March average .. 47 67 46 
February average. 46 63 47 
January average... 43 54 40 
December average 38 55 40 
November av’ge.. 53 63 46 
October average... 69 84 63 
September av’ge.. 67 85 58 
August average... 58 94 66 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Sept. 13.) 
PHrLapeLtpHi1A.—Flour very quiet, but 
steady, with moderate offerings. Feed in 
small supply and steady. 
Toronto.—Canadian mills quote bran 
at $17.50 ton and shorts at $19.50, car 
lots, bags, f.o.b., mill. Prices fluctuating. 
Cotumsvus.—Flour buying seems to 
have abated for the time being, due pos- 


only be induced to take on an occasional 
car at an attractive price. Feed in fair 
demand. 

Nasuvitte.—Flour trade has -~- quiet 
tone, with slight improvement noted at 
close of week being maintained. Demand 
holds up for millfeed. 

Mitwavxker.—Moderate call from bak- 
ers for prompt shipment. Deferred 
trade. slow. Prices easier, with today’s 
weakness in wheat. Rye flour in fair 
request by regular customers. Prices 
unchanged but easy. Millfeed inactive. 
Spring bran 50c ton higher. Middlings 
up the same amount. 

Boston.—All mill agents report slow 
demand for flour this week. Prices open- 
ly steady, but considerable pressure to 
sell shown by some spring wheat and 
hard wheat millers. Millfeed in better 
demand for wheat feeds at material ad- 
vance over last week, with other feeds in 
moderate demand and generally steady. 
Rye flours unchanged. 

Cuicaco.—Market shows a compara- 
tively steady undertone, with prices about 
unchanged. Certain amount of future 
booking being done, but large lot orders 
are still unusual. Local flour men are 
attending bakery exhibition on municipal 
pier. Many outside flour men are also 
here for the affair. Feed market con- 
tinues quiet, with best demand for bran. 


Battimore.—F lour shows no change in 
price or demand from Saturday. Buy- 
ers holding off and awaiting develop- 
ments. All news is bearish, which is a 
good sign. Drop in Minneapolis No. 1 
dark welcomed here. Local trade most- 
ly engaged in watching maneuvers of 
grain leaders to get possession of wheat 
under $1. Feed firmer on spring bran 
and standard middlings, otherwise un- 
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petition in New England. Demand for 
soft wheat. flours from the South par- 
ticularly active. Export business still 
quiet and unsatisfactory. Some clears 
and low grade moving to the Continent, 
but very little inquiry for higher quality 
flour in export channels. Good business 
reported with West Indies. Millfeed 
firm. 


THE WEEKS Pour Output! 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Sept. 10 Sept. 11 
Sept.9 Sept.2 1921 1920 


Minneapolis ...339,270 361,665 334,160 237,700 








On ae 5,945 7,535 10,685 ,195 
Duluth-Superior 20,245 16,800 16,175 2,535 
Milwaukee ..... 1,000 3,500 13,285 8,700 

Pree 366,460 389,500 374,305 256,130 
Outside mills*..144,690 ...... 145,760 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.511,150 ...... SOOOGE .ccsce 
St. Louis ...... 24,000 40,200 37,600 36,000 
St. Louist ..... 50,600 651,200 55,400 48,805 
Buffalo ........ 138,840 164,675 141,100 79,155 
Rochester ..... 7,900 8,800 8,100 5,400 
Chicago ....... 31,000 36,000 18,000 16,000 


Kansas City.... 96,385 104,380 
Kansas City!t...342,530 388,665 


92,000 57,200 
416,140 252,020 


Omaha ........- 18,630 21,255 23,395 7,055 
Salina ......... 35,390 36,665 41,790 ...... 
Toledo ....ces6 31,500 35,500 24,300 17,200 
Toledof ....... 92,985 69,385 78,070 61,190 


7,165 6,510 
104,725 117,950 


evece 11,5 


++. .126,790 124,920 


Indianapolis 
Nashville** 


Portland, Oreg. 28,140 27,265 24,990 19,595 
Beastie ccocceve 33,775 25,825 21,265 20,180 
TACOS co cccece 37,495 2,680 


23,875 39,950 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Sept. 10 Sept. 11 











_ The course of prices for top patents sibly to the fact that many buyers have Changed and generally in better demand. Sept.9 Sept.2 1921 1920 
is indicated in the following table, show- tak f their i diat d fut as ._ d Minneapolis ...... 62 66 61 43 
: pies : ¢ four repre- aken care o eir immediate and future Sr. Lovis.—Goo omestic demand. ¢ payi......°'”: 25 32 45 31 
ing average quotations a a’ requirements up to Jan. 1 and would Spring wheat mills offering keen com-  puluth-Superior .. 55 45 44¢«C~=«*T 
pe Ye . ud -Su oO i) 
se — markets, two western and two Outside milis® * 50 a7 51 36 
eastern, —_— _— _— _— 
Hard Soft Average spring.. 57 57 56 38 
ree “pase $5.65 Milwaukee ....... 6 22 55 31 
Gept. 18 ..cscovs A . 5 On a 47 79 75 71 
Bopt. 2 cssvease 7.00 6.15 5.65 ex ET 29060007 65 66 72 63 
eae 8 ccctcens 8:00 6.45 5.00 COMPARATIVE TARIFF SCHEDULES Smee sereecey OO - 
Sate 2. covccunin 8.05 7.05 6.35 Rochester ........ 42 47 43 29 
June 1 ..ceeeees 8.35 7.45 6.85 Provisions of the pending tariff bill as reported by the conference committee, CHICAGO ...eceeses 78 90 45 55 
May 1 ......000 8.70 7.65 7.25 compared with those of the bill as*passed by the Senate and the House of Kansas City....... 77 82 86 59 
April 1 ......6. 8.40 7.50 7.05 Representatives, of the emergency ta-iff law supplementing the Underwood law, Kansas Cityt ..... ‘70 79 80 55 
eg Dn eat own er} y+ ee and of the Payne-Aldrich tariff law of 1909: Cupane RS eer rr = 110 97 29 
Sas. S \ccceacen 6.75 6.30 o Proposed, Under- Payne- resets 65 i 81 36 
at. 3 ceavnadn 7.85 7.00 6.50 cae Suecpeney week Ae Toledof .........- 6165 sCA 37 
Se Beka *  a'85 7.00 6.60 ence Senate House 1921 1913 1909 hy te Rae . 51 31 29 
ee a te 8:60 745 6.95 Wheat, bu 60 Ibs.............. 30c 30c 25¢ 35¢ *Free 25c Ni hvilieee’ wiiiehas &7 85 He 56 
si lacie cho 1 ; ¥ Wheat flour, 100 Ibs........... 78¢ 78¢ 50c 20% ‘*Free 25% v2 a gh Rl ° 
L. ivaeeces 8.70 7.55 7.05 Gaenetinn 266 ths 78¢ 78 50 20% *Free 25 % Portland, Oregon.. 49 47 52 40 
7 14, 1920%.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 age ay beeen ie os + = mre 20% DAMME: Ss cetae neds 64 49 40 38 
"Record high point. Bran, shorts, etc., ton......... % 10% $1. sis = Yo Tacoma .......+0- 42 70 66 5 
Come, BE G6 TG cctecsecdiecoese 15c 20c 15c 15c Free 15c s 
The following table gives an approxi- Corn meal and flour, 100 Ibs... 30c 30c 30c vee Free 40c red — aoe od 
“he c. te PPA $y ae ores 15¢ 15¢ 10¢ 6c 15¢ FOROS 200+ e rere. = i ve 
mate average for quotations on first Oatmeal, rolled oats, etc., 100 *Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
clears in eastern and western markets: Ranga peepee te 80c 90c 60c 30c $1.00 am Minneapolis and Duluth. Pepe 
io. Se. Fe Perr 15c 15c 10c Free 10c our made by mills outside o - Louis, 
Hard Soft Rye flour and meal, 100 Ibs.... 45c 45c 30c Free 50c but controlled in that city. 
Spring winter —_ winter Barley, bu 48 lbs.............. 20¢ 20¢ 15¢ 15¢ 30c tFlour made by group of southwestern 
$5.20 04.35 4.25 Buckwheat, 100 Ibs........... 10¢ 10¢ 30c Free 15¢ mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
ee pet os Buckwheat flour, 100 Ibs....... 50c 50c 50c Free 25% mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
, M 5.05 Macaroni, vermicelli, etc., 100 Joseph. 
6.05 5.50 : - $2.00 $2.00 $1.50 $1.00 $1.50 {Flour made by central states mills, includ- 
e200 B85 BIB Fone na ‘atiey wile sic ieee ; ing those of Toledo, 
eet et he Oe asseseuss ls texeveiees 10¢ 10¢ 10c 7 8c 10¢ **Flour made by southeastern mills, includ- 
on ees ae Unground screenings, etc., ton. 10% 10% 75¢ ae Free $1.50 ing Nashville. 
4.80 4.75 4.80 Ground screenings, ton........ 10% 75c $1.50 rr Free 75c 
4.75 4.75 4.65 Cereal breakfast foods, etc..... 20% 25% 17% eee Free 25% Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
4.80 4.70 4.80 Biscuits, cakes, etc............ 30% 30% - 28% see 25% 20% Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
5.25 . 5.20 5.10 Flaxseed, bu 56 Ibs............ vaste 990% 118% 30c = +s Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
E . i Linseed oil, Bal.........0.++055 c c c ee ce c 
6.05 5.85 5.50 -—Mplis—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
6.20 5.90 5.55 Bread (yeast) .........00s.+05 Free 15% wee Free = Free 1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 
June 18, 1920%., 11.65 11.15 10.80 *Subject to the compensatory duty of 10c per bu on wheat, 45¢ per bbl on Sept. 6... 514 561 508 478 577 782 
*tccord high point. wheat flour, and 10 per cent ad valorem on other wheat products, on all imports Sept. Tee 481 363 1,275 1,435 600 641 
o Fs from a country imposing a duty on imports of wheat or wheat products from the Sept. 8... 568 5620 479 392 792 770 
\i: approximate average quotation for United States. tSenate rate 3%c per Ib, House 2%c; comparison made on basis Sept. 9... 406 516 444 481 852 916 
aoe ae : 7 916 the bo the aallen Sept. 11... 730 1,027 473 575 1,108 1,004 
ran of all types in both eastern and of VG Me to the Gane, Sept. 12... 513 508 595 665 1,181 1,371 
western markets as reported on Sept. 12 . Sa ay eg yr eo 
Was “22.10 per ton, which compares with Totals ..3,212 3,495 3,774 3,926 5,110 5,484 
SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
; Vlour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Sept. 12. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 
jut millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. - ‘ ethestanis 
LOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston olumbus ashville 
Spring Geet MOORE ocsepercicsecsccceesecese $6.40@ 6.85 $6.45@ 7.25 $.....@..... $6.60@ 7.00 $8.00@ 8.75 $6.60@ 6.85 $7.25@ 7.75 $7.50@ 8.00 $6.60@ 6.90 $7.00@ 7.50 
Spting standard patent ........ iveee aaa 6.00@ 6.30 6.20@ 6.75 .....@..... 6.10@ 6.50 6.50@ 7.50 615@ 640 6.75@ 7.25 6.60@ 7.40 6.35@ 6.60 .....@..... 
Spring Re GH ascs9 heiascct eadsanns sues 4.75@ 6.25 4.75@ 5.25 .....@..... 4.75@ 5.25 5.00@ 6.00 iy 6.00@ 6.25 5.00@ 5.75 Pe 1 ee 
H: winter short patent............. eocces 5.50@ 6.25 i Pe 5.80 6.30 5.80@ 6.20 Tr ree 6.40@ 6.65 6.25@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.85 6.25@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.50 
Hari winter OO ee Seceecoeosencce 5.00@ 5.50 6 os ve 5.15@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.50 5.75@ 6.15 5.90@ 6.15 5.75@ 6.25 os veces 5.90@ 6.20 é San cs cee 
H WEREGD Be EE nae nsnccdaceecetey ae 4.25@ 5.00 7 fen 4.00@ 4.30 4.00@ 4.30 4.50@ 5.50 oo @auvece a pra @:-@... ree pe --@... 
Soft winter short patent ........cccccssccee 5.35@ 5.60 --@. ons oa soet 5.25@ 5.60 oe ates ese 5.40@ 5.65 ae ery 5.75@ 6.65 5.50@ 5.85 6.85@ 7.15 
Soft winter stealer Pe Serre Tere Tek 4.90@ 5.20 ae ae er Pee 4.75@ 5.10 4.85@ 5.15 *4.50@ 4.75 *4.75@ 6.25 5.25@ 6.00 5.15@ 5.50 5.35@ 5.60 
Ss WEG SE 66 cn cé keen cs vocav aces 3.85@ 4.30 -@. . Sere 3.75@ 4.00 cee Be ccce — Per os -@.. os 5.00@ 5.50 once eh cons 4.15@ 5.00 
Rye flour, white ..... errerr ey TUTeTriT LT TT 3.60@ 4.00 4.30@ 4.50 @ - 4.50@ 5.00 4.25@ 4.60 5.00@ 5.25 4.60@ 4.75 -@.. -«@... 
Rye AOU, GUNN. Fadecscccsdcsecrceeeeese 3.50@ 3.70 3.40@ 4.00 Discs coves @. ee @eveee 8.50@ 3.85  ...-.@....- oe er — -@... 
FEED— 
Spring WM. <ssce ches dass PEE Neer es pa . 17.50@17.75  16.00@17.00 .....@..... 6+... @eee _ oe 22.50@23.00 22.50@23.50 24.50@25.50 21.00@22.00 , 
Hard bebe 2. ee eer 19.00@19.50 ee Peer 16.50 @17.50 18.50@19.00 o6aee rrr. Peres = 00 ae ones «eee» @25.00 ore, Pere Pgh ste 
Soft winter bran ..... Ee Peers bosses 2064 EEE: TP - Siero’ eeeee@..... — 18.75@19.25 oo Os 23.00@24.00 23.00@23.50 25.25@25.50 -@..... 19,00@21. 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 18.50@18.75 .....@17.00  19.00@20.00 .....@..... ~ 24.00@24.50 23.50@24.50 25.50@26.00  23.00@25.00  26,00@28.00 
I ur middlings (gray shorts).............. 23.00 @ 23.50 21.00 @23.00 22.50 @ 23.50 25.50@ 26.50 -~— oe 28.00 @31.00 27.00 @ 31.00 29.50@30.00 30.00 @31.00 oan > ene 
Re COQ ccawendese Coc ecercscsccccccestocce «ose» @30.00 «eee» @28.00 err, Petre re, Pare -@. 35.00 @ 36.00 34.00 @ 35.00 ooo» @35.50 35.50 @36.50 o6eds eee 


Family patent 
re $6.80@6.90 (49's) 
San Francisco... -@7.35 


Straight Cut-off 
$4.70@5.50 (49's) 
@ 5.50@6.00 


$5.00@5.70 (49's) 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 


Montana standard patent 


Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent 
Race c@ cove $7.10 @7.80 $6.10@6.80 
oes + @7.30 7.50 @7.65 oo» »-@6.90 
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LONG DROUTH IS BROKEN 


Dry Weather Prevailing for Six Weeks Ends 
in General Rainfalli—Reduction in Okla- 
homa Wheat Acreage Predicted 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 9.—A drouth 
extending over the entire Southwest, and 
prolonged for six weeks in many sec- 
tions, was broken Friday night, when 
general rains fell throughout that terri- 
tory. 

Temperatures have been well over the 
100 mark on many days the past two 
weeks, and, without moisture, corn and 
forage crops were rapidly deteriorating. 
Soil was too dry to prepare for wheat 
sowing, and it was feared that next 
year’s acreage and yields would be re- 
duced, as a result. In some sections the 
view is expressed that the rain came too 
late to revive corn and other feed crops. 

The drouth and accompanying heat 
wave have been important factors in the 
advance of millfeed during the past two 
weeks. 

The rain brought with it a strong 
breeze from the north, and temperatures 
dropped 15 to 20 degrees to below 80, for 
the first time in several weeks. 

Oxtanoma Criry, Oxta., Sept. 9.— 
Oklahoma grain dealers predict that 
there will be a considerable reduction in 
wheat acreage next year, because of the 
long-continued drouth that is extending 
into autumn, during which many grow- 
ers were unable to put their soil in 
shape for planting, the disappointment 
of growers with this year’s prices, and the 
spread of the diversification idea. This 
latter cause probably is of more conse- 
quence this year than in former ones, 
because of lessons taught by the drouth. 
No rains of importance fell over Okla- 
homa and western Texas this week. There 
were local showers at Amarillo, Plain- 
view and some other panhandle points, 
and one fourth of an inch at Frederick 
and some other places in southwestern 
Oklahoma. Reports from the panhandle 
say that in some counties of both states 
where moisture has been provided the 
sowing of wheat is under way. 


Mrinneapous, Minn., Sept. 12.—The 
condition of spring wheat on Sept. 1 in 
Minnesota was placed at 80 per cent of 
normal, according to the report of the 
statistician for the Minnesota Co-Opera- 
tive Reporting Service. This would in- 
dicate a production of 32,629,000 bus. 

With only a small exception, all spring 
wheat in South Dakota was harvested by 
Aug. 1, according to a report of the ag- 
ricultural statistician. Information gath- 
ered since then is largely of a substan- 
tiating nature. The production is now 
placed at 37,087,000 bus, a yield of 13% 
bus per acre, an increase of 8,000,000 
since the previous report and more than 
12,000,000 greater than the spring wheat 
crop of 1921, The quality of the crop 
produced is most excellent, and far ex- 
ceeds that of any other crop produced 
in recent years. There seem to be no 
areas of damaged wheat in South Dakota 
this year, all counties being uniformly 
good, 

Great Faris, Mont., Sept. 9.—Heavy 
rains during the past week have checked 
threshing activities in much of the Mon- 
tana territory, and have turned farmers 
toward their fall seeding. The general 
tendency will be for late seeding of win- 
ter wheat, because of the fear that grass- 
hoppers would take the plant if it were 
to grow before snow came. There is a 
disposition in those localities where grass- 
hoppers prevailed this year to abandon 
spring wheat. 

Winnirec, Man., Sept. 9.—Owing to 
general rains over Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta during the past week, 
harvesting operations have been suspend- 
ed temporarily. To date, Manitoba re- 
ports cutting in the south completed, and 
in the north 80 to 90 per cent is complete. 
So far wheat has averaged around 20 bus 
per acre, and the grade is good. From 
many places in Manitoba, reports show 
that from 35 to 60 per cent of the 
threshing is done. In Saskatchewan, 
wheat cutting is almost completed. The 
yields and grades are reported good from 
what threshing has been done in this 
province. In Alberta about 75 per cent 
of the cutting is finished, and threshing 
has been started in a few places. Tem- 
peratures for the past five days have been 
variable. At time of writing there is 
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every indication of unsettled weather. 
Such conditions, following recent bright 
reports, are rather discouraging to the 
farmer in districts where threshing has 
yet to be done. The heavy rains are cur- 
tailing harvesting as well as the move- 
ment of grain. A few points are sending 
in reports of slight frosts, but no advices 
have yet come to hand as to any damage 
from rains or frost. 

Mitwavuxee, Wis., Sept. 9.—A heavy 
rain Friday night, which was quite gen- 
eral over southern and central Wisconsin, 
was of much help in relieving the great 
need of moisture, and supplemented the 
soaking showers of Aug. 31 and Sept. 1, 
although between these dates the highest 
temperatures of the year were recorded 
over most of the area. More rain is still 
needed. Plowing has been retarded by 
the dry condition of the soil. The rains 
alleviated this condition only to a slight 
degree. Weather conditions all week 
were uniformly favorable to the ripening 
of corn. Cutting and silo filling is be- 
coming general. Threshing is well ad- 
rem everywhere. The official report 
of the Milwaukee weather bureau says 
the output of dairy products has been 
decreased by warm, dry weather. Pas- 
tures and meadows are generally poor, 
and in the south have dried up. 

Totepo, On10o, Sept. 9.—The weather 
has been sizzling hot. Temperatures as 
high as 106 degrees were registered at 
points in Ohio. Corn is being cut as far 
north as lower Michigan. It has suffered 
some from drouth and extreme heat. 
There has been some shrinkage in the 
yield of all grains, but the crops are 
ample, although more variable in quality 
than is usually the case. 


Omana, Nes., Sept. 9.—The continued 
hot, dry weather has caused corn to de- 
teriorate in the southern half of the 
state, and has resulted in injury to late 
corn in the northern counties, according 
to the crop summary of G. A. Loveland, 
meteorologist of the Nebraska depart- 
ment of agriculture. The report, which 
covers the week ending Sept. 5, says that 
seeding of winter wheat has not begun, 
owing to dry soil. Haying and threshing 
have progressed well, but plowing has 
been delayed. Sugar beets and alfalfa 
have suffered somewhat from the dry 
weather. Pastures are dry in most re- 
gions. Silos are being filled, and some 
corn is being cut for fodder. Tempera- 
ture during the week averaged 10 degrees 
above normal. Rainfall varied from a 
quarter to a full inch. 


PortLanp, Orecon, Sept. 9.—The Ore- 
gon harvest is complete, except over 
small areas, and threshing is well ad- 
vanced. Corn has made a good advance, 
except where suffering from drouth in 
unirrigated districts. In the warmer 
counties the crop is mostly mature or 
nearly so. The soil is generally too dry 
for plowing for winter wheat, but in 
the northwestern counties is in good 
condition. 


Seatrize, Wasu., Sept. 12.—(Special 
Telegram)—Grain harvest is practically 
completed. The wheat yield for Wash- 
ington, Oregon and northern Idaho is 
estimated at 52,000,000 to 55,000,000 bus. 
The field agent of the Department of 
Agriculture estimates Washington winter 
wheat at 20,795,000 bus, spring at 12,- 
112,000, oats at 60 per cent of normal, or 
6,605,000 bus, barley at 60 per cent, or 
1,606,000. 

Ocpen, Utan, Sept. 9.—Reports from 
Cache valley, Utah, indicate that the 
yield from dry farm grain fields is below 
normal this year, that from irrigated 
districts being normal. 

Record crops are being reported from 
some areas of the upper Snake River 
valley, Idaho, as harvest progresses, 
with the general reports showing normal 
conditions, according to reports to Poca- 
tello millers and grain men. This area 
was one of the chief drouth sufferers a 
year ago. 

Estimates that the alfalfa seed crop 
in Millard County, Utah, will be worth 
$2,000,000 this year have been made by 
Dr. Richard R. Lyman, of Salt Lake 
City. The entire crop will be ripened 
and harvested, provided there is no frost 
before Sept. 17. 

Utah winter wheat will total 2,030,000 
bus this year, compared with 2,985,000 in 
1921, spring wheat estimates being 3,313,- 
000.bus, compared with 3,314,000 in 1921, 


according to a report issued by M. M. 
Justin, statistician for the United States 
Bureau of Markets at Salt Lake City. 
The oats yield is estimated at 3,392,000 
bus, compared with 2,876,000 a year ago. 


General Crop Survey 

The condition of many crops has de- 
teriorated since tne middle of August, 
the semimonthly crop report of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
shows. This has been due to excessively 
dry and hot weather in nearly all sections 
of the country. In some areas there were 
welcome showers at the close of the 
month. In a few sections of the East, 
hailstorms have done some slight dam- 
age, and injury by frost is reported from 
one county in Maryland. The prepara- 
tion of the ground for fall seeding has 
made considerable progress, and farm 
work has gone on satisfactorily, being de- 
layed by weather conditions in only a 
few localities. 

Corn is maturing rapidly in the south- 
ern states, and husking has begun in some 
places. It has suffered more deteriora- 
tion in the central and in the eastern 
states since the middle of the month, due 
to excessive heat and lack of moisture. 
In Wisconsin and Michigan the crop is 
reported to be maturing slowly, and it 
will not be out of danger from frost 
damage for some weeks. Chinch bugs 
have done considerable damage in Kansas 
and sections within Ohio and Indiana. 
Much firing is in evidence in Nebraska, 
and hail damage is reported in spots in 
several of the Atlantic Coast states. 

Threshing of small grains is practically 
completed in the southern states and in 
the Middle West. The threshing of wheat 
has slowed up in Kansas, due to market 
conditions, and in Kansas and Nebraska 
there is much more grain reported in 
stack and bin than is usual at this time. 

Spring wheat yields in the Pacific Coast 
states are running below normal, and the 
grain is generally of light weight. In the 
Dakotas and Minnesota, threshing of 
spring wheat is under way, yields are 
generally up to expectations, and the 
grain is of high quality as a whole. 

Yields of oats have been variable in 
nearly all sections, and the grain averages 
light in weight, though much good grain 
has been produced in scattered areas. 

Buckwheat is still in blossom in the 
Middle West, and the crop promises to 
be generally good. 





BALTIMORE CLAIMS SHIPPING RECORD 

Battimore, Mp., Sept. 9.—The J. Ros- 
enbaum Grain Co., of Chicago, shipped 
from here on Thursday in the steamer 
Voreda, for Venice, Italy, what appears 
to have been the largest cargo of oats 
ever cleared from any port in the world. 
It comprised 646,000 bus 36-lb No. 3 
white clipped oats, brought from Chicago 
in five days by the Western Maryland 
Railway, and put aboard ship by the 
Port Covington elevator of the same 
road, John A. Peterson, superintendent, 
in 20 working hours. Dennis & Co., Inc., 
did the forwarding, and the Terminal 
Shipping Co. furnished and cleared the 
ship. Montreal’s largest cargo of oats 
is 515,000 bus, while that of New Or- 
leans is 585,000, which easily gives Balti- 
more the record. 

Crartes H. Dorsey. 





MILL CHANGES HANDS 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 9.—On Sept. 
7, the H. Clark Co., Union City, Pa., 
operating a 200-bbl spring wheat mill, 
passed into the hands of Elmo A. Tur- 
ner, formerly general manager for the 
Clark company, O. W. Rechsteiner, 
president of the Purity Flour Mills, of 
Salem, Ohio, and C. N. Rechsteiner, 
president of the Wellington (Ohio) 
Mills & Elevator Co. Associated with 
them will be C. J. Woodmansee, of 
Union City. 

The name of the company will be 
changed to the Clark Milling Co., the 
officers of which will be as follows: 
president, Elmo A. Turner; vice presi- 
dent, C. N. Rechsteiner; treasurer, O. 
W. Rechsteiner; secretary, C. uv. Wood- 
mansee. 

Immediate steps will be taken to give 
the mill a complete overhauling and such 
machinery will be added as will be need- 
ed to make the plant one of the most 
modern in the state. Additional storage 
capacity will be provided, as well as a 
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8 warehouse. A section of the mill 
will be equipped for grinding winter 
wheat. 

Mr. Turner has long been identified 
with the milling business, having tray- 
elled the southeastern and southern terri- 
tory for the Russell-Miller Milling Co, 
During the period of the World War he 
was in the brokerage business in Pitts- 
burgh, and has been connected with the 
H. Clark Co. for the past two and a half 
years, starting as sales manager and 
working up to general manager. 


J. Harry Woorrince. 





United States—Wheat Crop by States 


United States winter and spring wheat 
crops, by leading states, as estimated by 
the Department of Agriculture, in bushels 
(000,000’s omitted): 


WINTER WHEAT 
State— '22*'21 °20 '19 °18 °17 °16 °15 ‘14 ‘13 
Kansas .111129 143160102 45 98106176 &% 
Neb. .... 52 58 58 55 33 7 65 67 64 58 
Okla. .. 25 47 54 66 33 36 30 39 48 18 


Illinois... 46 43 41 62 56 30 17 53 46 42 
Wash, .. 21 37 25 25 14 11 18 25 
Mo. .... 37 84 88 61 53 29 17 43 
Ohio ... 35 28 30 57 43 41 22 37 
Indiana.. 28 24 25 41 49 33 19 43 
Pennsy’a 25 24 22 25 26 24 26 
Texas .. 8 21 21 40 9 16 13 
Oregon.. 16 20 18 17 11 8 18 
Colo. ... 16 16 18 14 10 8 7 
Michigan 14 14 15 19 10 15 13 
Idaho... 8 10 9 8 7 6 8 
Iowa ... 13 9 916 9 83 6 
Ce, woe 3 88827 (Bll Cs 
mm were. © 8 8 § ¥ 8 OS 
Ve ce 10 8 11 12 18 16 15 
Md, .... 9 8 10 9 11 11 10 
Bye ooee FT © 6 8638 8 
N. Car 2. & 4 2.4 8 
Tenn, § 6 4 6 7 6 8 
Mont. .e ¢ 8&8 & + 8 
W. Va. 3 8 383 46 4 4 
Utah . 2:8: 2 32 8 3 6 
_mnew, 2 € © & £ B 

. 2 2 1 2 2 2 32 
Georgia .: 2 @& 2 2.2 @ 

ig, ... 2 & 2s 2 8 
iat. & & F&F FS FS 8 
S. Car. a2 ££ 2S 
Minn. 7s zs 8 2 2 3 
meso 2 ££ SS: t 8 
Arkansas 1 1 1 2 8 8 2 
Arizona... 1 1 1114141 
“ae oes 3S 2 2 ee BBD 
Others... 1 2 1 so & § 
Totals, 

U. S....542 587 611 760 565 413 480 


SPRING WHEAT 


State— ’22%°21 ‘20 '19 °18 °17 °16 
N. D. ..113 73 80 63106 56 39152 


S. D. ... 37 26 25 30 60 43 22 

Minn. ... 33 24 27 85 75 50 26 

Mont. .. 36 24 24 ' 3a 30 &Y 

Wash. .. 12 17 17 17 16 18 19 

Idaho... 16 17 16 13 13 9 7 

Colo. ... 7 77 6 6 6 4 

Oregon $8 46 8 4 4 6 

Utah . ,* 2 @.8 2 2 § 

Illinois Soa oe oe Oe SB oe ao 56 0 
Wekose B@ ES 88S s& 1 tf 
Bmore € § 8 EC 8 FT 4 4 4 4 
Titus. 2 2 & © 9 3 22 2 2 
Iowa... 2 1 3 6 18 6 8 & 4 6 
ean 2S 2 Se Bo S&B 8 1 
BUOGM. cee ZB ioe 2 2B Ae o> we « 
Others...1 8 3 483 6 3 3 1 32 
Totals, 

U. S....277 208 222 208 356 224 156 352 206 240 


Totals, 
all w’t.818 795 833 968 921 637 636 1,026 891 764 
*Sept. 1 estimate. 





Percentage of Winter Wheat Quality 


United States Department of Agriculture 
estimates of the percentages of the winter 
wheat crop in each grade for the 1922, 1921 
and 1920 crops, by principal states: 








- Grade ow 
Kansas— No.1 No. 2 No.3 No. 4 No. 5 No.5 
1920..... 38.4 36.2 16.7 5.9 2.3 5 
2981...+. 24.2 39.9 21.6 9.8 3.3 1.3 
1922..... 6.4 29.0 34.7 19.0 7.8 3.1 
Nebraska— 
1930... 21.4 42.9 20.9 9.4 3.5 1.9 
LOB. ..0. 23.4 47.0 21.8 5.9 1.6 3 
1922..... 18.1 45.7 25.4 10.9 3.8 1.1 
Illinois— 
1930..... 22.2 47.8 19.9 7.1 2.0 1.0 
1931..... 8.3 43.9 29.4 12.9 3.5 2.0 
1922..... 10.5 43.2 27.8 18.0 4.1 1.4 
Missouri— 
BOBS. cace 19.7 47.8 21.1 8.0 24 1.0 
ee 8.8 24.2 35.0 22.8 9.2 5.0 
1988. .... 6.2 28.2 83.7 19.0 8.2 4.1 
Ohio— 
1920..... 22.4 48.1 20.1 6.7 1.7 1.0 
1921..... 6.9 41.0 33.2 13.1 4.2 1.6 
ee 16.4 44.1 25.9 92 31 1.3 
Pennsylvania— 
1920..... 13.4 652.2 22.3 7.9 2.9 1. 
1921..... 12.3 48.6 27.5 8.1 2.3 1.2 
1922..... 12.5 49.5 26.4 7.7 3.3 1.6 
Washington— 
1920..... 37.4 42.6 16.7 2.3 1.0 
1921..... 36.9 45.4 14.3 3.0 ee . 
1922..... 8.9 44.5 31.1 11.3 2.7 1 
United States— “ 
1920..... 29.5 42.0 18.2 6.7 2.4 12 
ph) ) ee 19.7 39.9 26.1 10.2 3.5 16 
| eer 13.3 38.0 27.6 13.1 5.2 28 
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GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT 


Spring Wheat Shows Further Gain—Corn 
Crop Estimate Materially Reduced by 
* August Weather 


The September crop report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture indicates a still 
further gain for spring wheat, the yield 
being now estimated at 277,000,000 bus, 
as against 263,000,000 a month ago. _The 
most important downward change is in 
the case of corn, the estimate having 
dropped from the Aug. 1 figure of 3,017,- 
000,000 bus to 2,875,000,000. : 

The current estimates in relation to 
the final figures for previous years are 
shown in the appended tables. 





Spring Wheat Crop 
Spring wheat crop (including durum) in 
minnesote, the Dakotas, Montana and Wash- 
ington in 1922 (Sept. 1 estimate), 1921 and 
1920, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








1922 1921 1920 

Minnesota ...-++.+++% 32,629 23,655 26,600 
North Dakota ......- 113,044 73,264 80,244 
South Dakota ......- 37,155 24,930 25,470 
Montana .....e+eeees 36,002 23,940 23,770 
Washington .....+++. 12,112 17,205 17,065 
Totals, five states.. 230,942 162,994 173,149 
Other stateS ..+-++++ 46,058 44,867 49,281 
Totals for U. S..... 277,000 207,861 222,430 


United States—Grain Crops 
Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of the 
United States by years (in millions of bush- 





els): Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh't 
1922 2,875 1,255 8 12 14 
1921. 3,080 1,061 151 58 8 14 
1920, 3,209 1,496 189 60 11 13 
1919 2, 1,184 148 75 7 14 
1918 2, 1,538 256 91 13 17 
191 3,065 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 12 
191 2,995 1,549 229 54 14 15 
1914 2,673 1 195 43 16 17 
1913 2,447 1 178 41 18 14 
1912 $3,125 1, 224 36 28 19 





160 33 19 18 
174 35 13 18 
173 30 20 15 
167 32 26 16 
154 32 26 14 
180 33 26 15 
137 28 28 15 
140 27 23 15 
132 29 27 14 
135 34 29 15 
110 30 18 15 

59 24 20 10 





to 


1911. 
1910. 635 
1909 
1908. 
1907. 
1906, 735 
1905 3 
1904. 552 
19038 
1902. 670 
1901. 


1900. 52 


1 
1, 








9 

9 

9 
> 
9 
1,8 


105 











1899. § 2,078 73 24 ee 12 

1898 1,924 56 26 ° 12 

1897. 53 1,903 67 27 oe 15 

1896. 428 2,284 70 2 ee 14 

1895. 467 2,151 87 27 ee 15 

1894. 460 1,213 61 27 13 

1893. 3§ 1,620 70 27 12 

1892. 1,628 80 28 12 
*Sept. 1 estimate. 

Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of the 

Winter and spring wheat crop and acreage 

of the United States, by years (000’s omitted 

in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 

——_——Acres—————, -—Bushels—, 

Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 

1922*., 38,181 18,689 56,770 542 277 818 

1921... 42,702 19,706 62,408 587 208 795 

1920... 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 883 

1919 50,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 

1918 37,130 22,051 59,181 565 356 921 

1917... 27,480 18,511 45,941 418 233 651 

1916... 34,829 17,956 52,785 482 158 640 

19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 

17,533 53,541 -685 206 891 

18,485 60,184 §24 240 763 

19,243 45,815 400 330 730 

20,381 49,543 431 191 621 

18,352 45,681 434 201 635 

18,303 46,723 446 291 737 

17,531 47,557 488 227 665 

16,800 45,211 409 225 634 

17,355 47,306 493 242 735 

17,872 47,354 419 273 693 

17,044 44,075 325 228 552 

16,954 49,465 402 236 638 

bes 19,545 46,202 363 307 670 
*Sept. 1 estimate. 








SEED WHEAT DISTRIBUTION 

Oktanoma Crry, OK1a., Sept.-9.—That 
members might be advised of results ob- 
tained from laboratory and bakery tests 
of choice hard wheat, made by the El 
Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. a 
special session of the Oklahoma Millers’ 
Association was held in the office of the 
El Reno company Thursday. The tests 
Were made under direction of Karl E. 
Humphrey, general manager of the com- 
pany, and they are to be used in further- 
ance of the campaign of millers and the 
Southwestern Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation to secure the planting of better 
grades of wheat in Oklahoma. 

Members reported progress made in 
their efforts to place choice seed in the 
hands of growers for planting this fall. 
Some of them have five to seven cars of 
seed wheat on hand, and others two to 
three. Altogether it is expected that 50 
cars will be distributed over the grain 
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belt, on the exchange basis. This would 
mean a distribution of about 60,000 bus, 
or enough to plant 50,000 acres. 

The movement is regarded as the most 
important ever undertaken by Oklahoma 
millers, and the success thus far achieved 
is far in advance of former movements. 
The necessity of it was emphasized by 
members who reported on the difficulty 
of getting stocks of acceptable milling 
wheat, so much of that offered being of 
yellow berry mixture. 

Fourteen members of the association, 
representing 10 mills, attended the meet- 
ing. The next meeting is to be held in 
Oklahoma City, Oct. 5. 





Northwest—Durum Wheat Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
durum wheat crop in Minnesota, the Dakotas 
and Montana, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Total 
for three 

Minn. N. Dak. S. Dak. states Mont. 
1922*... 4,714 50,838 19,950 75,502 4,070 
1921.... 1,916 33,335 10,570 45,821 3,711 
1920.... 1,446 24,898 7,140 33,484 4,231 
1919.... 1,520 19,099 6,628 27,247 943 
1918.... 2,460 30,856 12,403 45,719 4,516 
1917.... 1,557 14,168 8,941 24,666 1,343 
1916.... 586 7,314 2,999 10,899 ..... 
1914.... 840 10,389 6,724 17,963 ..... 


*Private estimates based on government 
report of acreage. 

Total durum wheat and other spring wheat 
acreage in Minnesota, the Dakotas and Mon- 
tana for 1917-22, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (000’s omitted in acre- 


ages): Other 
--—Durum—, spring wheat 
Acres Per cent Acres Per ct. 
Pee 5,276 2 9,716 64.8 
| ee 4,890 30.4 11,192 69.9 
BOM s cccece 3,840 22.7 13,083 77.3 
TOAD. ccccee 3,782 19.2 15,883 80.8 
| eer 3,313 20.4 12,911 79.6 
|) | er 2,397 17.0 11,695 83.0 


Details by states of the 1922 acreage, as 
reported in June by the Department of Agri- 
culture (000’s omitted in acreages): 

Other 
spring wheat 
Acres Per ct. 


-—Durum—— 
Acres Per cent 











Minnesota.. 291 13.0 1,950 87.0 
N. Dakota. 3,435 42.3 4,686 57.7 
S. Dakota.. 1,330 49.0 1,385 51.0 
Montana 220 11.5 1,695 88.5 

Totals ... 5,276 35.2 9,716 64.8 





WEBER MAKES CHANGES 

To.epo, Onto, Sept. 9.—Some impor- 
tant changes have recently been made in 
the personnel, and the handling of the 
territory of the central states depart- 
ment, of the Weber Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Salina, Kansas. This territory is 
under the jurisdiction of J. F. Hall, 
manager of the branch office at Toledo, 
Ohio, who has charge of the business in 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Kentucky and 
West Virginia. 

A. B. Hewson, who formerly repre- 
sented the mill in Ohio, and has been 


connected with the company from its in- 
ception, four years ago, will cover the 
western third of Ohio in connection with 
Indiana. He will have as his assistant 
William A. Gersonde, who has worked as 
resale man in Michigan for the company 
for the last two years. George N. Col- 
lins, who has covered southern Ohio and 
West Virginia for the past three years, 
will take over the eastern two thirds of 
Ohio in conjunction with his former ter- 
ritory. He will have as his assistant G. 
A. Stewart. A force of three resale 
men will be added at once. 

These changes mean greater efficiency 
in the promotion and sale of this flour 
in the territory indicated. James H. 
Bolen continues in charge of Michigan. 
O. B. Grosvenor is no longer connected 
with the company. All the men were at 
Toledo, Sept. 9, for a conference. 

W. H. Wicern. 





KENTUCKY MILL FIRE 

NasHviLLe, Tenn., Sept. 9.—(Special 
Telegram)—The E. & C. Edwards Flour 
and Corn Mills, near Hopkinsville, Ky., 
were destroyed by fire, with an esti- 
mated loss of $25,000. The insurance 
was small. One of the brothers, who 
used the basement for a dressing room, 
is believed to have dropped a lighted 
cigarette and thus caused the fire. 

Joun LeErrer. 





FIRE DESTROYS MONTANA ELEVATOR 
Great Faris, Mont., Sept. 9.—Fire, 
resulting from lightning, destroyed the 
milling plant and elevator at Sand 
Springs, Mont., on Aug. 26, the loss in- 
cluding 5,000 lbs flour and 10,000 bus 
wheat. The Sand Springs mill was one 
of two milling plants in Garfield County, 
the other being at Jordan. Jordan is 100 
miles from a railway station, and Sand 
Springs almost as far. It is reported 
there was some insurance. The plant was 
owned by the Fred E. Allen estate. 


Joun A. Curry. 





Northwest—Flaxseed Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
flaxseed crop in the Northwest, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Minn. N. O. S.0O. Totals Mont. 
1922°... 2,904 4,628 2,140 9,672 1,732 
1921.... 2,726 2,534 1,404 6,664 1,126 
1920.... 3,040 4,033 2,200 9,273 1,058 
1919.... 2,304 2,990 1,120 6,414 481 
1918.... 3,636 6,240 1,425 12,201 1,641 
1917.... 2,090 3,764 980 6,834 1,749 
1916.... 1,700 8,137 930 10,767 3,088 
1915.... 3,150 6,534 1,100 10,784 2,625 
1914.. 930 6,972 750 10,652 2,400 
1913.... 3,160 7,200 3,060 13,410 3,600 
1912.. 4,121 12,086 6,323 21,530 5,520 
1911.. 3,200 9,120 3,217 15,537 3,272 
1910.... 2,828 4,021 2,850 9,699 2,100 

*Sept. 1 estimate. 
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BARGE CANAL ELEVATOR 


Recently Completed Grain Storage Plant on 
Gowanus Bay, Brooklyn, Among New 
York’s Waterway Developments 





One of the big developments of the 
New York State Barge Canal is the re- 
cently completed grain elevator located 
on Gowanus Bay, Brooklyn, which was 
formally opened on Friday, Sept. 1, with 
fitting ceremonies arranged by the Brook- 
lyn Chamber of Commerce, former Con- 
gressman Frederick W. Rowe heading 
the delegation from this body. The event 
was attended by a representative list of 
business men from both New York and 
Brooklyn. 

The new elevator occupies a space of 
about 430x70 feet, is entirely of steel and 
concrete construction, is modern in every 
particular, and was built under the super- 
vision of the state engineer. It consists 
of 18 rows of bins with a capacity of 
26,000 bus each, in addition to which are 
34 interspace bins ranging from 11,000 
to 16,000 bus each, and 38 outer bins of 
4,000 bus each. All of these bins are 95 
feet deep and give a total storage ca- 
pacity of something over 2,000,000 bus. 

Above the bin floor at one end is a small 
cupola housing one of the main legs, and 
at the other end a larger cupola, housing 
four legs, together with four 2,000-bu 
scales and garners. 

Grain is taken in on the east side with 
three marine legs having a capacity of 
15,000 bus per hour, thence going through 
lofters in the marine tower to the 400-bu 
hopper scales, from which it is spouted 
through the main legs into the house 
proper. Grain can also be delivered 
direct to shipping bins either on the dock 
side for lighters or on the west side for 
the shipping galleries and steamer load- 
ing, or it can be delivered direct to the 
drying or cleaning bins. 

There are ample facilities for steamers 
to come alongside, as, through dredging, 
there is a depth of about 35 feet of 
water at the elevator side. 

Power is furnished by 39 electric mo- 
tors, with a combined horse power of 
2,250, and from foundation to roof every 
appliance is modern, making this one of 
the most complete and best equipped ele- 
vators in the country. 





HUNGARY BARS GRAIN EXPORTS 

A cable to the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce from Budapest states that ex- 
portation of grain has been forbidden 
by the Hungarian government, as_ the 
crop is only large enough to meet the 
needs of the population. 








New Grain Elevator at Gowanus Bay, Brooklyn, 
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TARIFF CONFERENCE REPORT ADOPTED 





House Expected to Dispose of Administration Measure This Week —Senate’s 
Foreign Valuation Plan Approved—Anticipated Revenue $400,000,- 
000 Per Year—Senate Drawback Amendment Accepted 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 12.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The conference report 
on the administration tariff bill was to- 
day reported to the House. It will be 
taken up tomorrow, and it is expected 
the House will finally dispose of it not 
later than Thursday. 

The measure as finally drafted includes 
the foreign valuation plan adopted by 
the Senate. Administration leaders de- 
clare that on the present rate of impor- 
tations it will raise $400,000,000 per an- 
num in revenue. 

While adopting the foreign valuation 
plan of levying duties, the conferees 
gave the President wide powers under 
the flexible tariff feature to apply 
American valuation, i.e., the American 
wholesale selling price, whenever in his 
judgment such action is necessary to 
meet foreign competition. They decreed, 
however, that where American valuation 
is applied the President cannot increase 
duties. He may decrease them within a 
limit of 50 per cent. Where foreign val- 
uation remains in operation he may 
either raise or lower duties within a 
radius of 50 per cent from those stipu- 
lated in the tariff. 


DUTIES ON GRAIN AND PRODUCTS 


The sections of the tariff dealing with 
duties on grain and grain products as 
finally agreed upon in conference are as 
follows: 

Par, 722.—Barley, hulled or unhulled, 
20c per bu of 48 lbs; barley malt, 40c 
per 100 lbs; pearl barley, patent barley 
and barley flour, 2c per lb. 

Par. 723.—Buckwheat, hulled or un- 
hulled, 10c per 100 lbs; buckwheat flour 
and grits, and groats, 4c per lb. 

Par. 724.—Corn or maize, including 
cracked corn, l5c per bu of 56 lbs; corn 
grits, meal and flour, and similar prod- 
ucts, 30c per 100 lbs. 

Par. 725.—Macaroni, vermicelli, noodles 
and similar alimentary pastes, 2c per lb. 

Par. 726.—Oats, hulled or unhulled, 15c 
per bu of 32 lbs; unhulled ground oats, 
45c per 100 lbs; oatmeal, rolled oats, oat 
grits, and similar oat products, 80c per 
100 lbs. 

Par. 727.—Paddy or rough rice, Ic 
per lb; brown rice (hulls removed), 144¢ 
per lb; milled rice (bran removed), 2c 
per lb; broken rice and rice meal, flour, 
polish, and bran, ¥/,c per lb. 

Par. 728.—Rye, l5c per bu of 56 lbs; 
rye flour and meal, 45c per 100 lbs. 

Par. 729.—Wheat, 30c per bu of 60 
Ibs; wheat flour, semolina, crushed or 
cracked wheat, and similar wheat prod- 
ucts not specially provided for, 78c per 
100 Ibs. 

Par. 730.—Bran, shorts, byproduct 
feeds obtained in milling wheat or other 
cereals, 10 per cent ad valorem; hulls of 
oats, barley, buckwheat, or other grains, 
o— or unground, 10c per 100 lbs; 

ried beet pulp, malt sprouts and brew- 
ers’ grains, $5 per ton; mixed feeds, con- 
sisting of an admixture of grains or 
grain products with oil cake, oil cake 
meal, molasses, or other feedstuffs, 10 
per cent ad valorem. 

Par. 731.—Screenings, scalpings, chaff, 
or scourings of wheat, flaxseed, or other 
grains or seeds, unground or ground, 10 
per cent ad valorem; provided, that when 
grains or seeds contain more than 5 per 
cent of any foreign matter dutiable at 
a rate higher than that applicable to 
the grain or seed the entire lot shall be 
dutiable at such higher rate. 

Par. 732.—Cereal breakfast foods and 
similar cereal preparations by whatever 
name known, processed further than 
milling, and not specially provided. for, 
20 per cent ad valorem. 

Par. 733.—Biscuits, wafers, cake, 
cakes, and similar baked articles, and 
puddings, all the foregoing by whatever 
name known, whether or not containing 
chocolate, nuts, fruits, or confectionery 
of any kind, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

PRODUCTS USED BY BAKERS 

Sections of the bill dealing with im- 
portant products used in the baking and 
confectionery trades follow: 

Par. 501.—Sugar, tank bottoms, sirups 
of cane juice, melada, concentrated 


melada, concrete and-concentrated mo- 
lasses, testing by the polariscope not 
above 75 sugar degrees, and all mixtures 
containing sugar and water, testing by 
the polariscope above 50 sugar degrees 
and not above 75 sugar degrees, 24-100 
cents per pound, and for each additional 
sugar degree shown by the polariscope 
test 46-1000 of 1 cent per lb additional, 
and fractions of a degree in proportion. 

Par. 754.—Almonds, not shelled, 43,¢ 
per lb; shelled, 14c per lb; almond paste, 
14c per Ib. 

Par. 755.—Cream of Brazil nuts, Ic 
per Ib; filberts, not shelled, 214c per Ib; 
shelled, 5c per lb; pignolia nuts, le per 
Ib; pistachio nuts, lc per Ib. 

Par. 756.—Coconuts, ¥,c each; coconut 
meat, shredded and desiccated, or simi- 
larly prepared, 31,¢ per lb. 

Par. 757.—Peanuts, not shelled, 3c per 
Ib; shelled, 4c per Ib. 

Par. 758.—Walnuts of all kinds, not 
shelled, 4c per Ub; shelled, 12c per lb; 
pecans, unshelled, 3c per lb; shelled, 6c 
per lb. 

Par. 759.—Edible nuts, shelled or un- 
shelled, not specially provided for, 1c 
per lb; pickled, or otherwise prepared or 
preserved, and not specially provided 
for, 35 per cent ad valorem; nut and 
kernel paste not specially provided for, 
25 per cent ad valorem; provided, that 
no allowance shall be made for dirt or 
other impurities in nuts of any kind, 
shelled or unshelled. 

Par. 775.—Chocolate and cocoa, sweet- 
ened or unsweetened, powdered, or other- 
wise prepared, 1714 per cent ad valorem, 
but not less than 2c per lb; cocoa butter, 
25 per cent ad valorem. 

In paragraph 1522 of the free list 
section of the bill bread is exempted 
from duty, provided that yeast is the 
leavening agent used in its preparation. 


DRAWBACK AMENDMENT 


The conferees accepted the 
drawback amendment as follows: 


Sec, 313—That upon the exportation of 
articles manufactured or produced in the 
United States with the use of imported mer- 
chandise, the full amount of the duties paid 
upon the merchandise so used shall be re- 
funded as drawback, less 1 per cent of such 
duties, except that such duties shall not be 
so refunded upon the exportation of flour or 
byproducts produced from imported wheat 
unless an amount of wheat grown in the 
United States equal to not less than 30 per 
cent of the amount of such imported wheat 
has been mixed with such imported wheat. 


JoHN MarrInan. 


Senate 


BRITISH MARKET BETTER 


Improved Inquiry, but Volume of Business 
Small—Minnesota Exports Above Buyers’ 
Ideas—Holland Trade Dull 


Lonnon, Enc., Sept. 12.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—A better tone pervades the mar- 
ket, owing to improved inquiry, but the 
volume of business is still very limited. 
Prices are somewhat easier. Manitoba 
export patents are selling at 34s ($5.30 
per bbl), September. Better quality is 
offered at 35s ($5.40 per bbl) without 
attracting buyers. Minnesota exports are 
above buyers’ ideas at 46s 9d ($7.25 per 
bbl), September, and 46s 3d ($7.20 per 
bbl), October. English mills, after severe 
cutting, have advanced prices 1s, offer- 
ing straight run at 38s, delivered. 

Holland reports dull trade, but some 
sales of Canadian straights at $5.50 per 
100 kilos. Offers of Minnesota springs 


are out of line. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 











EXPERIMENTAL CROPS IN ALASKA 

Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 9.—All early 
crops of the federal experiment station 
at Fairbanks, Alaska, matured last year, 
notwithstanding a frost-free period of 
only 95 days, according to reports to the 
Department of Agriculture. A barley 
hybrid, produced by the station, ma- 
tured in 80 days from seeding. Seed 
from this will be distributed to farmers 
in Alaska as rapidly as it can be pro- 
duced, and it is expected to replace all 
older barleys. It has stiff straw, a long, 
beardless head, and hull-less grain, yields 


well, does not lodge readily, and seems 
well adapted to northern latitudes. 
JoHN Marrinan. 


BAKERS’ MEETING OPENS 


Thousand Delegates Registered on Opening 
Day of Chicago Convention—Large 
Crowds at Pier Exhibition 


Cuicaco, It., Sept. 12.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Upwards of 1,000 bakers have 
already registered at the twenty-fifth an- 
nual convention of the American Bak- 
ers’ Association, in session this week in 
Chicago. In connection with it the sec- 
ond national exposition of bakers’ ma- 
chinery, equipment, supplies, etc., is be- 
ing held. Over 4,000 people attended the 
exposition on the opening day, Monday, 

Business sessions are being held at the 
municipal pier and at the American In- 
stitute of Baking. Keen interest is dis- 
played by visitors in papers read, cov- 
ering flour, shortenings, milk products, 
eggs, yeast, malt, etc. Co-operation be- 
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tween allied lines is the chief topic dis- 
cussed at the municipal pier meetings, 
technical subjects being handled at the 
institute. 

The National Association of Wholesale 
Pie Bakers hold their annual convention 
Wednesday. 

Rosert T. Bearry, 





World’s Wheat Crop 


Total world’s wheat crop, as estimated by 
The Northwestern Miller on the basis of 
reports from the United States Depariment 





of Agriculture, the International Institute 

of Agriculture and other sources of infor- 
mation, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

S,O0G,01T 1007....2... 3,124,000 

3,318,043 1906........ 3,434,000 

«+ 8,855,729 1905........ 3,327,000 

oe BeOSE TOD 8§661906..... 000. 3,164,000 

-. 8,056,899 1908........ 3,150,000 

« 8,413,020 1902........ 3,040,000 

i! ae 4,249,866 1901........ 2,956,000 

A916. cccccvee 3,640,752 1900........ 2,641,000 

|) ee 4,127,000 1899........ 2,7 4,000 

1918... .ccee $3,792,000 1898........ 2,948,000 

BORL. wcccece 3,546,000 1897........ 2,256,000 

BORO. ccccece 3,575,000 1896........ 2,506,000 

BOOP acccvcss 3,583,000 1895........ 2,5°3,000 

1908... ..200. 3,183,000 1894........ 2,651,000 








PLAN TO CUT BRITISH MILL OUTPUT 





National Association Circularizes Members on Scheme to Insure Outpu: and 
**to Purchase, Close and Sell Superfluous Mills’’—Efforts to 
Solve the Trade’s Serious Difficulties 


Lonpon, Eneo., Aug. 30.—That each 
trade has its troubles is a very true say- 
ing, but it was never more truly said than 
in connection with the milling industry of 
this country today. 

Millers habitually refer to the good 
times they enjoyed under control. Dur- 
ing that period of prosperity they were 
able to fix their own terms with the Brit- 
ish government, and these gave them a 
definite income, according to their ca- 
pacity, without the risk of markets or bad 
debts. In addition the government gave 
them, as well as all other traders, special 
terms of insurance. 

There was then great prosperity in the 
milling business, good profits were 
earned, and although these were in a 
sense limited by the British government 
imposing a war tax called the “excess 
profits duty,” by which the government 
took 80 per cent of the extra profit made 
over and above normal pre-war business 
profits, the millers still did very well, 
indeed. - 

Today they complain bitterly of un- 
profitable trade, overproduction and the 
importation of foreign flour. In fact, 
many blame imported flour for all their 
troubles. That this is incorrect and that 
the British millers have made their own 
troubles, can be appreciated by the brief 
summary of milling history in this coun- 
try since 1914. 

Prior to the war in 1914 this country 
was not overmilled, but had sufficient ca- 
pacity to supply all home needs, without 
importing any foreign flour, providing the 
mills ran full time. The milling trade 
was, generally speaking, good, but gradu- 
ally working into the hands of the big 
port millers. During the war period the 
milling capacity of the country was very 
largely increased, to such an extent that, 
to take the figures published in Milling, 
it is today 1,500 sacks of 280 Ibs per hour 
in excess of home consumption. - 

During the war the government con- 
trolled all building and machinery, and 
nothing was allowed to be undertaken 
without its consent; furthermore, the 
costs of building and machinery had by 
this time advanced enormously. The 
British government gave its consent only 
when it considered the work to be under- 
taken was of national importance. Many 
millers were able to convince the govern- 
ment that increased capacity was of na- 
tional importance, and it is understood 
that money used in this way was not 
always considered a capital expenditure. 
If, as is alleged, this was the case, then 
it must have reduced the “excess profit 
duty” paid to the government, and in 
effect the British public actually paid for 
the increased capacity. 

The capacity thus created was in excess 
of any normal expansion of various busi- 
nesses under ordinary conditions, so that, 
without a real trade behind it to con- 
sume the increased manufacture, the mill- 
ing trade, on decontrol and restoration 


of free conditions of trading, finds itself 
after 18 months’ experience in a most un- 
satisfactory condition. 

Realizing the necessity of taking steps 
to put its house in order, and if po-sible 
to find a practical solution for its trou- 
bles, it has, through the National \sso- 
ciation of British and Irish Millers, 
formed a “trade organization commi'tee,” 
which, to quote Milling, “is a well- 
balanced body, representative of the port 
and inland millers, composed of members 
of the trade in whom the utmost confi- 
dence can be placed.” 

The committee has made its report, and 
Milling goes on to state that “its sugges- 
tions are eminently fair and straigltfor- 
ward, and we can unhesitatingly say that 
they provide a likely solution of the diff- 
culties in which the trade is involved. 
The report is informative, cogent, argu- 
mentative and suggestive. The devision 
now is between adversity and prospcrity.” 

The details of the report have been 
closely kept from outsiders, but as a re- 
sult of the report the national association 
has circularized its members, asking them 
to answer the following questions: 

1. Are you content that the conditions 
now prevailing in the industry should 
continue for an indefinite period? 

2. Do you approve of the principles 
underlying the scheme which is stated in 
broad outline in the synopsis, that is to 
say, a combined scheme to insure output 
and to purchase, close and sell superflu- 
ous mills? : 

While the details are guarded very 
closely, yet it is understood from « reli- 
able authority that, on broad lines, the 
suggestion is that each miller shal! sub- 
scribe a sum, based on his hourly ¢a- 
pacity, to be paid in all probability ‘o the 
national association, and to be used to 
purchase and close down mills whic!) are 
badly placed for receiving grain ail for 
distribution of mill products. 

The answer to the first question will 
undoubtedly be unanimously “No,” and 
on broad principles the answer will prob- 
ably be “Yes” to question numbe two. 
It will be in fixing the details th»t the 
trouble will probably commence, 1d it 
will be necessarv to have very sirong 
guaranties that, when the superi!uous 
mills have been purchased and «'osed, 
those that remain do not increase their 
capacity, which would mean that the work 
of the committee had been thrown «way. 

Judging from the limited information 
available on the subject, it is fel that 
the National Association of Britis and 
Irish Millers is to be congratulated on its 
efforts to grasp the situation firmly and 
make a whole-hearted effort to find 4 
practical solution of its difficulties. Cer 
tainly, if the reports of the severe cutting 
of prices which are heard are correct, 
there will be many in the British milling 
trade who will not be able to wait to be 
bought out. 

C. F. G. Rares. 
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Business with spring wheat mills was 
spotted the past week. On some days 
there was considerable activity, while on 
others trade was not so good. Although 
mills sold a fair amount of flour, there 
was a falling off in sales from the pre- 
ceding week, The strength in the wheat 
market acted as a check on business. 


The trade is not reconciled to high prices, 


and was very slow to follow the advance 
of last week. Millers say that the trade 
as a whole is following the options, and 
not paying much attention to the cash 
wheat prices or premiums on good mill- 
ing wheat at Minneapolis. There has 
been a very keen demand for high gluten 
test spring wheat, and mills have been 
competing for the kind they wanted. 
Premiums, as a consequence, have been 
very high, being around 25@27c over 
the September option this week. 

Some mills still complain of price cut- 
ting, and it is reported that many, in 
their anxiety to get business, are naming 
ridiculously low prices, and selling flour 
on a basis that cannot bring the seller 
a profit. Competition between mills has 
been very keen, and although many are 
endeavoring to put their prices on a 
better basis, they are forced in instances 
to discount their quotations in order to 
close sales. 

Minneapolis mills continue to operate 
heavily. Shipping directions are good, 
and during the past week the output was 
339,270 bbls, or 62 per cent of capacity. 
Today 20 mills are in operation. The 
mills have not as yet been seriously in- 
convenienced by not being able to get 
sufficient box cars. However, they have 
been telling the trade that better service 
can he secured by routing the shipments 
via the Great Lakes. 

Fxport trade is restricted. Inquiries 
are more numerous, but most European 
markets are out of line, and only scat- 
tered small sales are reported. The trade 
abroad has bearish ideas, and looks for 
much lower prices. 

Mills quote top family patents at $6.45 
@7.20 bbl, standard patent $6.20@6.75, 
second patent $6@6.50, in-98-lb cottons; 
fancy clear $5.45, first clear $4.75@5.25, 
second clear $3@3.50, in 140-Ib jutes, 
f.o.l)., Minneapolis. ° 


DURUM FLOUR 


Durum millers also report a slowing 
up in demand the past week. Most buy- 


ers hive covered their temporary needs, 
and those in need of flour complain of 
too hivh prices. They will not follow the 
advaiice, and believe by holding off ‘a lit- 


tle longer they will gain by it. 

Export business is fair. Sales of small 

lots of semolinas are being made to the 
Baltic, and clears are being taken for 
shipn cnt to southeastern Europe. 
3 Mills quote No. 2 semolina at $5.25@ 
5.35 bhl, jute, No. 3 semolina at $5@5.15, 
durum flour at $4.50@4.60, and clear at 
$3.50, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


A brisk demand for bran and stand- 
ard ‘niddlings has caused prices on these 
Braces to advance. During the past 
Weck jobbers in the South and South- 
Wes! have been inquiring for and buying 
the lighter grades of feed. Minneapolis 
mills claim to be sold out for 30@60 
days on bran arid shorts, and interior 
mills are also understood to have their 
output sold ahead. 

lhe East at present is not inquiring 
very freely. It is reported that Cana- 
dian mills are offering feed in the East 
at prices lower than mills in this terri- 


tory are quoting. According to one re- 
port, Canadian bran is being offered on 
a basis of $23, Boston, or about $14.65, 
Minneapolis. 

Heavy feeds are still quiet, and prices 
are barely steady. 

Mills quote bran at $16@17 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $17, flour middlings $21 
@23, red dog $28, rye middlings $15, in 
100-lb jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 20 were in operation Sept. 12: 

Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill, 

Minneapolis Durum Products Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, E, F and 
G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week 339,270 62 
Last week ... 361,665 66 
Year ago .... 334,160 61 
Two yearS AZO ....-eeeeee 237,700 43 
Three years ago ......+.++ 457,835 83 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity for week tivity 

1988°. .6.00 47 287,950 144,690 50 
i) eee 47 287,950 145,752 51 
19Z3T. vce 57 396,840 178,813 45 
ASSLT ...00. 57 396,840 197,616 49 
*Week ending Sept. 9. +Week ending 


Sept., 2. 
MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Sept. 
9, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 











1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 3,644 3,985 2,569 7,229 
DBIGGH 2 occ 0see 3,661 4,206 1,769 651 
Totale .....0. 7,305 8,191 4,338 7,780 


CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to Sept. 9, 

were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 








1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 5,208 6,583 3,783 7,229 
Deluttr ccccicce 4,323 5,773 1,769 551 
Totals ..ceces 9,531 12,356 5,552 7,780 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on Sept. 9, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), were: 














1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 860 1,581 897 3,198 
Duluth ........ 3,710 4,549 1,572 396 
Totals ...... 4,570 6,130 2,469 3,594 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The cash wheat market at Minneapolis 
was very active the past week, and pre- 
miums were firm. Local and _ interior 
mills were competing for good milling 
wheat. Although receipts were much 
heavier last week, demand was more than 
sufficient to absorb the offerings of good 
wheat. Liberal purchases were also re- 
ported for shipment to eastern mills. 
Today cash wheat prices broke several 
cents. Local mills reduced their bids, 
and less interest was shown by interior 
mills. No. 1 dark sold at 5@25c over 
September. 

Durum wheat premiums were firm and 
demand was steady, especially for the 
better grades. No. 1 amber sold at 12 
@l1l6c over September; No. 1 mixed at 
September price to 16c over. 

Winter wheat was in fair demand 
without any feature. No. 1 dark hard 


Montana was quoted at 5@10c over Sep- 
tember; Minnesota and South Dakota 
No. 1 hard at September price to 4c 
under. 

LINSEED PRODUCTS 


The market for linseed products has 
come to life, and demand is very much 
better. Buying is general, coming from 
country dealers and jobbers. Jobbers 
are now not only covering their current 
needs, but are also. buying ahead. It is 
reported that some jobbers have been 
offering meal at prices below what crush- 
ers have sold at, anticipating further de- 
clines, and in trying to cover have made 
some low bids to crushers. They, how- 
ever, do not look for any decided break 
in prices, although they do expect some 
softening in values. Mills are running 
heavier, and now are close to normal. 
Mills quote oil meal at $37 ton, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Export business in oil cake is just fair. 
Importers are looking for lower values, 
and are holding their purchases down to 
a minimum. Oil cake is quoted on a 
basis of $41.50@42 ton, New York. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.44; 
three-day, $4.44; 60-day, $4.43. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 38.74. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA MILLS 


G. M. Palmer, of the Hubbard Milling 
Co., Mankato, Minn., was elected presi- 
dent of the Southern Minnesota Mills 
at the annual meeting held today (Sept. 
12) in Minneapolis. W. B. Webb, of the 
Wabasha Roller Mill Co., was elected 
vice president, and H. L. Beecher, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., treasurer. C. T. Van- 
denover was re-elected secretary. 

F. E. Hawley, Stokes Milling Co., 
Watertown, S. D., W. L. Harvey, Inter- 
national Milling Co., New Prague, W. B. 
Webb, Wabasha Roller Mill Co., and R. 
C. Tennant, of the Tennant & Hoyt Co., 
were chosen directors. 

The association passed a resolution, a 
copy of which will be forwarded to Sec- 
retary of Commerce Hoover, relating to 
the price of coal. 

Among those present were: H. H. 
King, Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; Franklin Edwards, Marshall 
(Minn.) Milling Co; John Dingler, Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co; W. S. Weiss, 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing; Walter 
Stern, Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Mil- 
waukee; H. C. Garvin, Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona; G. Mehlin, W. J. Jen- 


nison Co., Minneapolis; W. H. Sudduth,- 


Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis; H. L. 
Beecher, Eagle Roller Mill Co. New 
Ulm; R. C. Tennant, Tennant & Hoyt 
Co., Lake City; Bert Ball, Spring Wheat 
Crop Improvement Association, Minne- 
apolis; G. W. Everett, Everett, Aughen- 
baugh & Co., Waseca; J. A. Rieck, 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co; G. M. 
Palmer, Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato; 
Harvey C. Miller, Philadelphia Tide- 
water Terminal Co., Philadelphia; A. L. 
Goetzmann, A. L. Goetzmann Co., Min- 
neapolis. 
LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The Allen Milling Co., Cambridge, 
Minn., is installing a motor and will be 
ready to operate its mill in about a 
week. 

The NRiefenbach-Prina Milling Co.’s 
mill at Rush City, Minn., started operat- 
ing last week, and is now running full 
capacity. 

E. A. Pratt and V. A. Smoots, of the 
Fleischmann Co., St. Paul, are in attend- 
ance at the bakers’ conventions in Chica- 
go this week. 

Frank R. Prina, of the Frank R. 
Prina Corporation, New York, is visit- 
ing in St. Paul this week. He expects 
to spend a day or two at the bakers’ con- 
ventions at Chicago on his way home. 

Roy Purchase, of the Commander 
Flour Co., Philadelphia, was in Minne- 
apolis several days this week: He ex- 
pects to stop off at Chicago, en route 
home, to attend the bakers’ conventions. 

The engagement of Miss Helen Lud- 
lam, of Philadelphia, to Charles Weh- 
mann, of H. Wehmann & Co., Minne- 
apolis, has been announced. The wed- 
ding will take place Oct. 11 in Phila- 
delphia. 

According to a press report from 
Fargo, the Equity Co-Operative Pack- 
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ing Co., of that city, has announced that 
it will take elevator receipts for wheat 
in payment of notes due the company, 
and will credit the farmers with $1.25 
bu for all wheat thus turned in. 

L. S. Hitchings, manager of the 
Springfield (Mass.) office, and F. W. 
Dickerman, Boston, general field sales- 
man for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, visited the home office last 
week, and are attending the bakers’ con- 
ventions at Chicago this week en route 
home. 

Charles G. Ireys, of the Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co., Minneapolis, will direct 
the drive for a $2,000,000 University of 
Minnesota stadium and memorial to Dr. 
Cyrus Northrop. James F. Bell, of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., and John S. Pills- 
bury, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
will also serve on the campaign executive 
committee. 

Based on the close today (Sept. 12), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark 9lc bu, No. 1 north- 
ern 87c; in southern Minnesota, No. 1 
dark 93c, No. 1 northern 89c; in central 
North Dakota, No. 1 dark 89c, No. 1 
northern 85c; in central Montana, No. 1 
dark 76c, No. 1 northern 72c. 

E. C. Best, traffic manager of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. and president of 
the Twin City Driving Club, won hon- 
ors at the Minnesota State Fair last 
week. Richard B., owned and driven by 
Mr. Best, won the amateur 2:15 pace on 
Thursday, taking the first and third 
heats, and doing the heat in 2:091%4, a 
record for the Twin City pace. 

Among bakers who are in Chicago this 
week are: Charles McGlashen and J. D. 
Rafert, Occident Baking Co; L. F. Bol- 
ser and A. E. Fewell, Excelsior Baking 
Co; W. H. Regan, Charles J. Regan, 
J. M. Regan and Richard Wahl, Regan 
Bros; C. W. Matson, N. A. Matson Co; 
Charles Gratz, G. W. Jackson, A. Tweel- 
ings, L. F. W. Meese, J. T. McGlynn, 
O. W. Witt, Roy Witt, Minneapolis; C. 
A. Swanson, Glenwood, Minn; S. Eisen- 
berg, Henry Ballinger, St. Paul; B. 
O’Donnell, Duluth. 

Mill representatives attending the bak- 
ers’ conventions at Chicago this week are: 
Harold .R. Ward, H. L. McLeod, of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co; F. A. 
Reunitz, Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co; 
L. B. Denison, Northfield (Minn.) Flour 
Mills Co; Guy A. Thomas, Murra 
Guthrie, A. S. Harland, E. Quinn, Fran 
W. Emmons, Washburn-Crosby Co; John 
S. Pillsbury, Howard W. Files, W. C. 
Smith, D. K. Yerxa, G. S. Titus and F. 
M. Grout, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; 
Charles T. Olson, Commander Mill Co; 
J. W. Mashek, Empire Milling Co; E. 
Erickson, Big Diamond Mills Co; Wil- 
liam Fulton, Paul M. Marshall and Alex 
Graif, King Midas Milling Co; W. G. 
Gooding and L. D. Godfrey, W. J. Jen- 
nison Co; Don Graham and M. J. Mc- 
Cabe, Sheffield-King Milling Co. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 

Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A, L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to Aug. 26, 1922 (000’s omitted): 


1922 1921 1920 
Flour production, bbls— 
AUB: BORE iccciccses 3,000 3,190 2,187 
July 1-Aug. 26 ....... 20,467 22,500 16,488 
Flour, July 1-Aug. 26, 
bbls— 
EEXport@ ...ccccscce 1,603 2,678 3,292 
EUAPOTS. cccccciccos 70 5 40 
Wheat, July 1-Aug. 26, 
bus— 


Receipts from farms 200,000 256,000 216,000 
Exports 30,238 70,420 45,198 


BERDOTOR occ seweses 600 882 340 

Jround by mills.... 92,110 102,300 76,100 
Wheat stocks, Aug. 26, 

bus— 
At terminals ......... 29,701 38,041 20,769 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 96,723 80,360 150,273 





Minneapolis—Feed Movement 
Receipts and shipments of feed at Minne- 
apolis, in tons, by crop years ended Aug. 31 
(000’s omitted): 


Ship- Ship- 

Receipts ments Receipts ments 
1921-22... 66 658 1912-13... 656 612 
1920-21... 72 624 1911-12. 45 643 
1919-20... 116 803 1910-11 37 599 
1918-19... 111 709 1909-10 37 475 
1917-18... 67 695 1908-9 33 443 
1916-17... 69 717 1907-8 28 367 
1915-16... 92 748 1906-7 27 375 
1914-15... 64 609 1905-6 29 432 
1913-14... 78 650 1904-5 30 404 
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WASHBURN-CROSBY CO. (OF THE 
SOUTHWEST) 

The first of two fifteen hundred barrel 
units of the Washburn-Crosby Company’s 
new Kansas City mill is now in full opera- 
tion. Work on installation of the second 
unit is well advanced, with promise that 
it will be completed in the late autumn. 

The Washburn-Crosby business here is 
separately incorporated, under style of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co. (of the South- 
west), and is conducted quite independ- 
ently of the parent company at Minne- 
apolis, although wholly owned and con- 
trolled by it. The Kansas City company 
maintains its own complete administra- 
tive and selling organization, including 
sales representatives at market centers 
and travelling salesmen in the field. W. 
R. Morris, manager, is in general charge, 
with Walter Barry in charge of sales. 
Both Mr. Morris and Mr. Barry previous- 
ly were members of the parent company’s 
Minneapolis organization. To some ex- 
tent the field force was chosen from 
among Washburn-Crosby employees, but 
the rest of the organization, including 
minor department heads and clerical 
staff, was engaged locally. 

Gold Medal flour, under the Washburn- 
Crosby brand, will be milled here only 
for a sharply outlined trade field imme- 
diately surrounding Kansas City and in- 
cluding southwestern territory, and into 
this defined field no Gold Medal brand 
flour from Minneapolis or other mills of 
the parent company will be sold or 
shipped. This policy is adopted by the 
company in order to avoid any possibility 
of confusion as to the character or place 
of manufacture of Gold Medal distrib- 
uted in the field assigned to the Kansas 
City mill. 

The principal business of the Kansas 
City company will, however, be developed 
on its own hard winter wheat flour brands, 
in particular its leader, King Wheat— 
Washburn-Crosby Co. (of the South- 
west). In trade development for this 
hard winter flour, especial stress will be 
placed upon bakery trade, although job- 
bing and family trade will be co-ordinate- 
ly developed on the other brands of the 
Kansas City mill. 

The entire operating plan of the com- 
pany here makes it essentially a south- 
western concern, with interests directly 
identified with this milling section, but 
co-operating closely with the parent com- 
pany at Minneapolis. There is also close 
harmony of interest between the enter- 
prise here and the Louisville plant of the 
Washburn-Crosby Company, which is now 
operated under immediate direction of 
Mr. Morris. 

The addition of the Washburn-Crosby 
mill increases the capacity of the eleven 
Kansas City flour mills now in operation 
to 20,650 barrels. Completion of the sec- 
ond unit of the same mill will bring the 
daily capacity to approximately twenty- 
two thousand. To this will be added, 
within the next year, the first three thou- 
sand barrel unit of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Company’s plant in North Kansas 
City. 


FLOUR SITUATION UNCHANGED 

A steady market, in so far as quota- 
tions are concerned, failed to better flour 
buying to any appreciable extent. The 
market was spotted and erratic. A few 


Kansas City mills reported a material 
increase in inquiries and better buying in 
larger lots. With the majority, however, 
small orders predominated, but made up 





a large enough volume of business to keep 
most mills operating at about normal. 
One plant reported sales considerably 
above September of last year. Other 
milling companies were not so fortunate, 
and the result was a decline in production 
of 8,000 bbls for the week, the heaviest 
in a considerable period. Country mills 
in the Southwest generally reported de- 
mand for flour dull. 

Several factors exerted a depressing in- 
fluence on this market. First in impor- 
tance was the narrowing differential be- 
tween wheat prices in the Northwest and 
this section. Cash prices in Minneapolis 
are on a parity with Kansas City. This, 
besides increasing sharply the competi- 
tion for current bookings, is causing flour 
buyers to make only light purchases, in 
an effort to get the full effect of the 
spring wheat movement. 

The strike situation and general labor 
unrest caused unwillingness to contract 
for more than present needs. Difficulties 
and delays in transportation were more 
acute than since the railroad strike start- 
ed. Shortage of cars was also more 
serious. 

The output of 77 per cent of capacity 
is taken as an encouraging feature, con- 
sidering the position of all lines of busi- 
ness. Prices obtained for flour gener- 
ally left only a small margin of profit, 
however. 
keen, and served its part in holding back 
trade. Short patent was offered in Kan- 
sas City at $4.75@5, bulk, by a country 
mill. Offerings of 95 per cent in quan- 
tity were as low as $4.45, bulk, Kansas 
City. 

Direct export sales were again negli- 
gible, but a good demand existed for 
clear grades, going mostly to resellers 
and to mills which had booked more of 
that variety than they are producing. 
Prices were steady to stronger. Some 
sales were made to central European 
countries and to the West Indies. Trade 
with the United Kingdom continues life- 
less, although prices are more nearly in 
line than formerly. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter 
wheat flour, short patent, basis cotton 
98’s, Kansas City, $5.80@6.30; 95 per 
cent, $5.35@5.75; straight, $5.15@5.50; 
first clear, $4@4.25; second clear, $3@ 
3.50; low grade, $2.50@3. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
Output of Kansas City mills, with 


comparisons, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
‘ Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 123,900 96,387 77 
Last week ....... 123,900 104,382 82 
t. sf  Sererere 105,900 92,000 86 
Two years ago... 96,600 57,200 59 
Five-year AVerage .....--ceeeeveceece 77 
TOM<FOGP GVOTERS ccccccccccccsccceces 84.3 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Wichita, 
Salina, Omaha and St. Joseph, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 489,030 342,528 70 
Last week ....... 489,030 388,665 79 
Year ago ........ 518,730 416,140 80 
Two years ago... 454,770 252,021 55 
WEVO-VOAE GQVETABO 2. ncccccccccciccccs 79 
Ten-year AVeETAGS ......ccercccsecvees 82.7 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 24,394 bbls this week, 24,875 last 
week, 33,815 a year ago and 6,917 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 19 reported do- 
mestic business good, 24 fair and 18 
slow. 

ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, 
representing a weekly capacity of 47,- 


Price competition continued - 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


400 bbls, with comparisons, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TD WIE ric nc ec cccesccceeche 29,052 61 
Bee WOE cceccccecssvcese 40,409 85 
We GD bid6s ce cecedew cee’ 41,017 86 
Wwe PERI OOO és cccaccvece 15,326 32 


WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 

with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 


capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 64,620 49,064 75.9 


Last week ........ 64,620 53,732 83 

Bee GRD i cciccatcs 62,820 64,481 86 

Two years ago..... 39,420 29,124 74 
MILLFEED 


Demand from sections of the South- 
west where the prolonged hot, dry weath- 
er has greatly reduced forage crops of 
all kinds. sent bran prices up $1@1.50 
ton. Shorts were not in as strong re- 
quest, but they advanced only slightly 
less, in sympathy with bran. 

In many localities that usually raise 
enough feed for local requirements, 
shortage has developed. Demand from 
this cause is general over the West and 
Southwest, and all mills are reporting 
good sales. This condition has resulted 
in a higher market for millfeed in Kan- 
sas City than in either St. Louis or Chi- 
cago, aside from transportation differ- 
entials. Current quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: bran, $16.50@17.50; 
brown shorts, $19@20; gray shorts, 
$22.50@23.50. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Glasgow, via New 
Orleans 511,c September-October sea- 
board, via New York 58c;_ Belfast, 
Dublin, via New Orleans 5114c Septem- 
ber-October seaboard, via New York 
6lc; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 5014c September sea- 
board; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New 
York 58c; Antwerp, via New York 58c; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 50%%c, via 
New York 58c; Christiania, via New Or- 
leans 5814c, via New York 56c; Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 5814c, via New 
York 56c. 


SAWYER COMPANY CARRIES ON 


The Sawyer Milling Co., the mill of 
which at Hutchinson, Kansas, burned re- 
cently, is clearing tne site and giving 
tentative consideration to rebuilding 
plans. While these have not yet been 
definitely formulated, they are likely to 
take the direction of rebuilding at Hutch- 
inson. 

Meanwhile, the company is conducting 
its business without interruption. Im- 
mediately following the fire and as an 
emergency measure orders were filled 
with flour especially milled for its ac- 
count in a neighboring mill. Since then 
a Kansas interior mill has been taken 
over under direct lease by the Sawyer 
company, which held its milling staff to- 
gether for transfer to the leased prop- 
erty. The fortunate acquisition of this 
desirable mill enables the company to 
carry its business on almost without in- 
terruption and with no disturbance what- 
ever in the office or field selling organiza- 
tion. In the period of operation of the 
leased mill, the company’s business will 
be conducted, as heretofore, from its 
Hutchinson headquarters. 


L. J. FLORA TO AUNT JEMIMA CO, 


L. J. Flora left Kansas City this week 
to become sales manager of the hard 
wheat flour department of the Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo. Mr. 
Flora has been sales manager for the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. in the south- 
eastern quarter of the United States for 
the past four years. His successor with 
the latter company has not yet been 
named. 


KANSAS TO BUILD ELEVATORS? 
Clyde M. Reed, chairman of the Kan- 
sas public utilities commission, this week 
declared his belief that Kansas should 
construct elevators and operate them for 
the storage of Kansas wheat. Mr. Reed 


has been wrestling for three years with 
the problem of freight cars for the 
Kansas wheat crop. 


Every year there 
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has been a breakdown in the railroad 
service. His conclusion that the state 
should build elevators is based on his ex- 
perience in this field of service. His 
statement says, in part: 

“Wheat is the principal cash crop of 
this state. This week wheat is selling 
from the farm at 70@80c bu, which jis 
less than the cost of production. The 
state cannot continue to prosper with 
its principal grain production on this 
basis. 

“The harvesting of the wheat crop of 
this nation covers a period of about 100 
days, but it represents food for the 
world for 12 months. While the wheat 
is waiting to be ground into flour and 
made into bread it must be stored some- 
where. These are the places of storage: 
the wheat stack, the farm granary, the 
country elevator, the terminal elev:tor, 
the flour mill, the flour storage ware- 
house. 

“The Kansas farmer is forced to sell 
his wheat for less than the cost of pro- 
duction because he cannot finance the 
holding of it for a better market, and 
because there is no place where he can 
store it and not lose control of his prod- 
uct, even if he could finance himself. 

“It is our belief that there should be 
built in the wheat belt central elevators 
with sufficient capacity to relieve the 
glut which now attends the marketing of 
every new crop. These elevators should 
be public warehouses, where the indi- 
vidual or the co-operative society could 
store grain and receive a_ certificate 
which would be collateral at the hank. 
And, because there seems to be no other 
way, we believe that these elevators 
should be built and operated by the 
state.” 


KANSAS CITY MILLERS TO CHICAGO 


Representatives of practically all 
southwestern mills will be in Chicago 
next week to attend the convention of 
bakers. Special cars, leaving Kansas 
City at 6 o’clock Sunday evening, will 
carry the greater portion of those in 
attendance from this section. A num- 
ber of millers, however, will not leave 
until Monday or Tuesday. The follow- 
ing Kansas City millers will attend: F. 
C. Kaths, Joseph L. Walker, Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation; J. Juul, South- 
western Milling Co., Ine; Charles F. 
Rock, Kansas City Milling Co; Harry 
G. Randall, John W. Cain, Midland 
Flour Milling Co; Martin Ismert, Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co; Thad L. Hoffman, 
ead J. Owens, Kansas Flour Mills 

0. 

Most of the mills are planning to have 
several of their salesmen present, «also. 


VALUE OF QUALITY IN WHEAT 


The first of a series of exhibits by 
the Southwestern Wheat Improvement 
Association at agricultural fairs will be 
made Sept. 11-16 at Topeka, Kansas. 
The same demonstration will be given the 
two succeeding weeks at Hutchinson and 
Wichita, Kansas. 

The exhibit will show every type and 
variety of wheat suitable for the South- 
west, and will include all grades. With 
each sample will be shown the factors in- 
fluencing its quality. Flour milled from 
each grade and bread baked from that 
flour will also be shown, in an effort to 
impress upon the wheat grower the rea- 
son for the campaign to improve the 
milling quality of wheat. A special car 
has been engaged by H. M. Bainer, di- 
rector, to move the exhibit from one fair 
to another. 

The Outdoor Advertising Co. and the 
Tri-State Poster Advertising Association 
have donated the use of 750 large bill- 
boards in Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma and Texas, to the Southwest- 
ern Wheat Improvement Association, the 
latter to pay only the cost of the posters. 
The billboards are scattered throughout 
all the important wheat growing sections 
and along important agricultural high- 
ways. One is also placed at the en- 
trance to each important fair in the five 
states. 


NOTES 


R. Van Evera, flour broker, made 4 
brief business trip to Omaha, Neb., this 
week. 

L. R. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, and Mrs. Hurd, re 
turned this week from an extended vaca- 
tion in Colorado. 


—_ 
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M. Lee Marshall, manager Campbell 
Baking Co., this week established per- 
manent residence in Chicago, where the 
offices of the company have been moved. 

F. C. Kaths, Topeka, Kansas, president 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, will 
make an extended eastern trip immedi- 
ately following the meeting of bakers in 
Chicago. 

James W. McCullah was elected to 
membership in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade this week on transfer from F. S. 
Cowgill. He will be connected with the 
Bartlett-Frazier Co. 

T, F. Gallagher has been appointed 
representative of the Rodney Milling Co. 
in eastern Ohio, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia, and will make his headquarters 
in Cruxton, Pa., a suburb of Pittsburgh. 

Kansas City Board of Trade members 
this week defeated a proposed rule au- 
thorizing officers of the exchange to exe- 
cute a blanket surety bond guaranteeing 
freight charges on shipments to individual 
firms. 

Several Kansas City grain dealers have 
applied for berths in a special car to be 
reserved for the trip to New Orleans, 
where the Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual convention, 
Oct. 2-4. 

Martin Ismert, sales manager Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., who has been in the 
East for some time, will attend the con- 
vention of the baking industry in Chicago, 
and will return to Kansas City about 
Sept. 15. 

A report from Fort Worth, Texas, this 
week, said that Texas flour mill produc- 
tion for the year ending Sept. 1 showed 
a gain of 7 per cent over the preceding 12 
months, and that much of the flour went 
for export. 

The North Kansas City plant of the 
Corn Products Refining Co. may resume 
operations about Oct. 1, after a shutdown 
of over six months. During the period 
of idleness the company has made a large 
addition to its sirup and feed factory. 

“While the car situation in the Kansas 
City territory is acute, it probably is not 
as bad as it will be in October, when the 
seasonal heavy movement of freight of 
all kinds gets under way,” W. R. Scott, 
Kansas City Board of Trade transporta- 
tion commissioner, said this week. 

George W. Hoyland, president of the 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
will leave this week for New York, whence 
he will sail later in the month for Europe. 
He will visit principal United Kingdom 
and continental flour markets, returning 
home late in October or early November. 

Otto F. Bast and Arthur C. Andrews 
were elected to membership in the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade this week on 
transfers from T, E. McLiney and E. D. 
Fisher, deceased, respectively. Mr. Bast 
is connected with the Federal Grain Co. 
bg Mr. Andrews with the Norris Grain 

0. . 
Miss Helen Louise Ridgway, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Ridgway, 
and Robert M. Rogers, were married 
Sept. 5, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ridgway in Kansas City, Kansas. They 
will reside in Oklahoma City. Mr. Ridg- 
way is secretary of the Western Millers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 

Shipments of wheat from Galveston, 
Texas, for export during August of this 
year were 4,061,000 bus, compared with 
15,265,476 in August, 1921, according to 
H. A. Wickstrom, chief inspector. Total 
clearances from that port since July 1, 
1922, are 5,460,417 bus, against 26,277,572 
in the same period last year. 

Flour and feed shipments into Central 
Freight Association territory for the 
month of July were 373,920 bbls, accord- 
ing to a report of the Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League, issued this week. Shipments 
into trunk line territory during the same 
period were 435,776 bbls. Total ship- 
ments reflected decrease of 25,658 bbls 
from June, which is attributed to the fact 
that two regular shippers did not report 
for July. 

S. R. Hawks, for nine years connected 
with the sales force of the Red Star Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, Kansas, and for the past 
year its representative at Los Angeles, 
Will return home this week after a visit 
to headquarters and with friends and 
relatives in this vicinity. Mr. Hawks be- 
lieves that there is a better outlook for 
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southwestern hard wheat flours of the 
best quality in southern California. The 
price differential is not so great this year, 
and he finds the better class of bakers dis- 
posed to buy even the best short patents 
contrary to the long-established custom 
of buying less expensive flours. 

Paul Uhlmann, former manager of the 
Terminal Elevator Co. in Kansas City, 
returned this week from a three months’ 
trip to various countries of Europe. In 
view of the impoverished condition of 
Germany and other nations, and the big 
crops in exporting countries, Mr. Uhl- 
mann was bearish in his views on the 
market. His description of conditions as 
he found them all pointed to the necessity 
of help from America if recovery of 
Europe’s stability is to be accomplished. 
Mr. Uhlmann is interested in the new 
1,000,000-bu grain elevator being erected 
in the Rosedale section of Kansas City, 
Kansas. 


SALINA 


Hot weather damage to crops in north- 
western Kansas, car shortage, and ex- 
ceptionally slow business in all lines dur- 
ing the past week account in part for 
the light flour sales this week. Salina 
mills are now running strong. Prices 
remain unsatisfactory on sales to big 
buyers, most of which do not represent 
the full time cost. There was a little ex- 


* port inquiry this week with a small 


amount worked for export, and the gen- 
eral situation on foreign business has 
improved within the last few days. 

Feed prices stiffened, and demand for 
millfeed remained good, due probably to 
the drouth and hot winds of the last 
two weeks. The car situation remains 
about the same, although the shortage is 
beginning to be felt more acutely here. 

Wheat is not moving freely from coun- 
try elevators, although local mills are 
getting their requirements at prices well 
in line with the Kansas City market, 
and lower here than at most other interior 
Kansas markets. Elevators over a wide 
territory are full, and would market the 
grain if cars were available. Within the 
past week cars have been shifted from 
the Kansas division to the Colorado divi- 
sion of the Union Pacific Railroad, ac- 
cording to local traffic managers; and, 
in relieving the Colorado shortage, the 
lack of cars is beginning to be felt in 
northwestern Kansas to a greater extent. 
The price for wheat remains the same, 
around 80c bu. 

Quotations, cotton 98’s, basis Kansas 
City: short patent, $5.70@6.20; 95 per 
cent, $5.40@5.95; 100 per cent, $5.30@ 
5.80. Bran is quoted at 821,c, brown 
shorts $1.05, gray shorts $1.1214, white 
shorts $1.52, and mill-run 92%%c, per 
100 Ibs, straight or mixed cars. 

Output of Salina mills, representing a 
weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, with com- 
parisons: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
THIS WES .ccccccveseseces 35,392 79 
Be WEE fink 6a cere cine ve0 36,665 79 
Least YOOr .nccccsccccccccce 41,790 90 


NOTES 


E. H. Sudendorf, vice president of the 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, has re- 
turned from California. 

The Western Star Mill Co. has added 
to the sales force Edwin H. Bomar, of 
Kansas City. Mr. Bomar visited the mill 
last Friday, and began his work this week 
as representative in Missouri and south- 
eastern Kansas. 

J. W. Holloway, traffic manager for the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, was in 
Topeka last Friday conferring with the 
Public Utilities Commission relative to 
the Oklahoma rate case now pending be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

R. Critchen, of Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa salesman for the Western Star 
Mill Co., was in Salina a few days this 
week. He reports the crop situation in 
Oklahoma as very bad, the crops, espe- 
cially corn, having been burned up by 
drouth. 

Salina mills are to be well represented 
at the bakers’ convention in Chicago. 
Among those planning to go from Salina 
are C. S. Chase, sales manager H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., J. B. Smith, general 
manager Shellabarger Mill & Elevator 
Co., and M. E. Schultz, chemist for the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oxtanoma City, Oxta., Sept. 9.—Quo- 
tations on flour were increased 20c bbl 
by some of the leading mills this week. 
The movement of both flour and wheat 
continued slow. No change appeared in 
the general business depression that has 
grown out of a long drouth and excep- 
tionally hot weather. Some millers re- 
ported a declining business in the move- 
ment of clears for export. 

Transportation facilities are consider- 
ably improved. Cars of wheat moved 
from the northern part of the state to 
Fort Worth in four to five days, whereas 
for several weeks it has required three to 
four weeks. General improvement was 
noted on the Santa Fe, Katy and Frisco 
lines. The Katy moved 5,000 more loaded 
cars in August than in any previous 
month of the year. 

Texas mills placed more wheat orders 
during the first week in September than 
in any previous week during the year, 
Oklahoma grain dealers report, yet that 
period showed a light movement of choice 
milling wheat. It is believed that a large 
percentage of such wheat is being held 
in farmers’ bins and stored in elevators. 
The amount in elevators is reported to be 
unusually large. 

Good milling wheat, both soft and hard 
varieties, going south has brought a pre- 
mium of 9c over the bids of exporters. 
At the same time wheat grading No. 4 
and lower commanded a premium of 7c 
over export bids. As a consequence, the 
export movement from this territory last 
week was light. 

Hard wheat high patent flour sold at 
$6.30@6.40, straights at $5.90@6.10, clears 
at $5.50@5.60, and low grade at $4.70 
@5. Soft wheat patent brought up to 
$6.60, straights to $6.10 and lower grades 
$5@5.60. 

Millfeeds were in good demand, and 
the supply is reported growing shorter. 
Choice No. 2 corn from Nebraska and 
Iowa is being sold to mills in Oklahoma 
and Texas at 66@67c, f.o.b., Oklahoma 
City. During the week the Oklahoma 
City Mill & Elevator Co. received its first 
shipment of new Oklahoma corn. 

Mixed cars of straight bran brought 
90c per 100 lbs, mill-run $1@1.05, shorts 
$1.30, chops $1.48, and corn meal, in 25-lb 
sacks, 47c. 

NOTES 


The Harrisburg (Ark.) Gin & Mill Co. 
reports having sold its property to the 
Farmers’ Gin Co., of that place. 


The secretary of state of Texas has. 


been notified by the Kimball Milling Co. 
of change of general place of business 
from Whitewright to Sherman. 


Frank J. Becker, president of the 
Houston (Texas) Mill & Elevator Co., 
recently returned from a tour of the 
West Indies and Central America. 


W. G. Patten, of the Chickasha Milling 
Co., is on a vacation for 10 days. Myron 
Humphrey, manager for the company, 
has returned from a vacation in Colorado. 


An association of wheat growers has 
been organized at Sherman, Texas, cover- 
ing Grayson County, for the purpose of 
furthering the movement to grow better 
wheat. 


The Griffin & Warner Flour & Feed 
Co., Fort Smith, Ark., has purchased the 
store and business of the Watts-McCurry 
Flour & Grain Co., of that place. B. M. 
McCurry, of the latter company, takes a 
position with the purchasers. 


B. W. Waring, manager of the Cana- 
dian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, and 
John K. Landes, manager of the Enid 
(Okla.) Milling Co., are in Chicago on 
business, and probably will visit other 
points in the North and East. 


Fire recently destroyed the Petty mill 
at Norman, Okla. It originated in the 
engine room from a leak that permitted 
the escape of kerosene. The loss included 
the plant, 450 sacks flour, 50 100-lb sacks 
bran, and 2,000 lbs corn meal. 


The milling plant of the Muskogee 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. has been 
leased by the Hardeman-King Grain Co., 
of Oklahoma City, and the mill is in op- 
eration. The Hardeman-King company 
also operates a flour and feed mill at 
McAlester. 


The Chamber of Commerce, Henryetta, 
Okla., has started a campaign among 
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farmers in the interest of wheat growing. 
Two of the leading farmers of that vicin- 
ity have agreed to plant 500 acres each. 
Blank pledges are being distributed by 
the chamber. Henryetta is an oil, coal 
and smelting center of the eastern part 
of the state. 


The largest flour mill in Texas in 1867 
was established at Dallas that year by 
Dr. James E. Scott. It had a capacity 
of 200 bbls, and to it wheat was hauled 
many miles. These facts are recalled by 
Clifton Scott, of Dallas, a son of the mill 
founder, who says that at that time wheat 
was the leading crop of north central 
Texas, but cotton superseded it. Now 
there is a movement on foot to increase 
the acreage of wheat. Dr. Scott paid 
$1.25@1.75 bu for wheat, and sold flour 
at $4@4.50 per 100 lbs. 


The output of flour and feed by Texas 
mills for the 12 months ending Sept. 1 
had a value of $130,000,000, an increase 
of 7 per cent over the year previous, a 
recent industrial survey report shows. 
The output of Dallas mills was 1,000,000 
bbls, those of Galveston 750,000, the Kell 
mills 736,000, Fort Worth 700,000, Sher- 
man 650,000, Gainesville 400,000, Houston 
400,000, San Antonio 300,000, Plainview 
200,000, New Braunfels 300,000, and 
other mills 3,000,000. The total value of 
meal manufactured during the period was 
$12,000,000, and of millfeeds $50,000,000. 
A subdivision of the output of the Kell 
mills shows that Amarillo produced 367,- 
000 bbls flour, Waco 101,000, Vernon 
114,000, and others 154,000. 


NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes., Sept. 9.—Flour sales 
have been comparatively light this week, 
the trade still being disinclined to pur- 
chase freely on the present basis. One 
of the large Omaha millers says this is 
especially true in the eastern market, 
which he visited last week. “Down 
East,” this miller said, “I found prices 
beyond all reason, although I am rather 
inclined to believe from the samples of 
the flour I have seen and some of the 
reports on it that it may come pretty 
close to fitting the price.” 

There has been a moderately active 
demand for feed. 

The movement of new crop wheat to 
this market continues moderate, but 
mills have had no difficulty in picking up 
all the good wheat needed for their re- 
quirements. They have bought all of the 
good dark winter wheat that has shown 
up on the tables, at very substantial pre- 
miums over the ordinary and the yellow 
winter. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, representing a 
weekly capacity of 18,900 bbls, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
— £. errr re Tee 18,630 98 
EGR WHEE occ ccccccovaeees 21,255 110 
cc. .lU EO eer rere re 23,397 97 
Twe PORTS OHO . ccseciecacns 7,053 29 


NOTES 


L. L. Quinby, president of the Mid- 
West Grain Co., is on a trip through 
western Nebraska. 

John W. Redick, of the Merriam & 
Millard Co., returned home this week 
from Prior Lake, Minn., where he spent 
a vacation with his family. 

A good-sized delegation of Omaha 
grain men will attend the convention of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association 
at New Orleans in October. 

Leicu Lesiie. 





United States—Hay Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
United States hay crop 
(000’s omitted): 


(tame), in tons 





*Sept. 1 estimate. 
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Hot weather, the like of which has 
not been felt in the past 50 years, or 
whatever the annual newspaper reports 
make it, has evidently dulled the op- 
timism of the flour trade, for it is dif- 
ficult to find any one who will say that 
business is satisfactory. Indeed, it is 
really questionable that men in the flour 
trade have talked much about business 
this week, the first and last subject of 
conversation invariably being the weath- 
er. 

Stocks are said to be low all around 
but, in spite of steady prices, buyers 
have neglected to replenish for more than 
their most immediate needs. Represen- 
tatives of northwestern mills report good 
buying of new crop flour, but it is un- 
derstood that the volume of this forward 
booking has fallen off considerably and 
that mills are turning their attention to 
securing shipping instructions, which are 
not coming in as readily as had been 
promised. 

Demand for soft winter flours has 
kept pace with the call for other prod- 
ucts, and prices have been advanced 
about 10c for all grades. Cracker bak- 
ers, like all other buyers of flour, are 
purchasing very conservatively, and are 
keeping their supplies down to only a 
few weeks’ requirements. 

Outside of a few shipments of low 
grades and clears to the Levant, export 
business has been nil. The first of the 
week inquiries were quite numerous, but 
apparently nothing resulted from them, 
prices being out of line. The foreign 
demand for new crop flour, which was 
expected to develop soon after the new 
products were placed on the market, has, 
so far, been very limited. 

Several good lots of rye flour were sold 
this week, a good demand being in evi- 
dence for all grades. White is quoted at 
$3.60@4, standard at $3.50@3.70, and 
dark at $2.75@3. The Chicago mills pro- 
duced 3,600 bbls rye flour, about 100 
more than last week. 

Nominal quotations, basis car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: spring first patent $6.40 
@6.85, standard patent $6@6.30, first 
clear $4.75@5.25; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.50@6.25, standard patent $5@5.50, 
first clear $4.25@5; soft winter short 
patent $5.35@5.60, straight $4.90@5.20, 
first clear $3.85w4.30. 


MILLFEED 


The feed market has continued dull 
throughout the week, the only feature 
being a call from Kansas City buyers for 
spring bran to cover short sales made 
in the East. Northwestern mills are still 
holding on to their feed, and it is diffi- 
cult for buyers to agree with their ideas 
of prices. Locally the trade has been al- 
most stagnant, though the mills here re- 
port that they are sold ahead on some 
grades. Bran has been in best request, 
the heavier feeds having been left al- 
most entirely alone. . 

Prices have remained practically un- 
changed for the past two weeks, except 
for daily fluctuations of 25@50c. Bran 
is quoted at $17.50@20.25, the latter fig- 
ure being for soft winter. Standard 
middlings bring $18.50@18.75, flour mid- 
dlings $23@23.50, and red dog $80. 


CASH WHEAT 


Features of the week in the cash wheat 
market were the lighter shipments from 
the Northwest, due principally to the 
car shortage, and increased shipments of 
hard winter from the Southwest, through 
Chicago, to mills in Buffalo. The local 


- 


milling demand has not been urgent, and 
most of the buying was done in red win- 
ters. Outside mills have been out of the 
market a good deal of the time. Receipts 
totaled only 766 cars, compared with 
1,138 last week, and 795 a year ago. 

Premiums have held about steady, and 
demand has continued only fairly active. 
Shipping sales aggregated 1,150,000 bus, 
most of which went to eastern exporters. 
Spot prices have worked higher this 
week, hard and red winters showing ad- 
vances of 34,@414¢, and spring grades 
advancing 114,@7\\,¢. 

At the close, today, No. 1 red was 
quoted at 4@5c over September, or 
$1.0514 @1.0614; No. 2 red the same. No. 
1 hard sold at $1.0414@1.0614, and No. 2 
hard at $1.031,@1.04144. No. 1 northern, 
$1.081,@1.164%,; No. 1 dark northern, 
$1.16, @1.241/. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 40,000 31,000 78 
TOR WOO cecccees 40,000 36,000 90 
BOOP GHD ceccesese 40,000 18,000 45 
Two years ago..... 26,700 16,000 60 


FLOUR STOCKS 


Stocks of flour in principal markets on 
Sept. 1, with comparisons, as reported 
to the Chicago Board of Trade, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted): 

-—1922-—_,_ 1921 
Sept. 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 


Philadelphia .......... 94 96 101 
| eee 31 36 24 
ee Orr re 23 22 21 
_ On ee 57 38 53 
reer eee 19 12 13 
I a 6 5.46:0.46:00 Seabee 24 25 23 
py eee 89 40 18 
DE. Aah 0do0000%aeses 362 490 262 

WED Sh nccccuertonees 699 759 615 


NOTES 


Herman F. Wright, of the American 
Hominy Co., Indianapolis, Ind., called 
at this office on Sept. 9. He came here 
to attend the bakery exhibition. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, attended the annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Millers’ 
State Association, at Harrisburg, Sept. 
7-8. 

A. J. Fischer, of the durum depart- 
ment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, was in Chicago during the 
past week end, and returned to the mill 
on Sept. 5. 


J. W. Messick, sales manager Crete 
(Neb.) Mills, arrived in Chicago on 
Sept. 9, and plans to be here all next 
week to attend the bakery conventions 
and exhibition. 


P. M. Patterson, chemist for the Saw- 
yer Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, was 
one of the early arrivals in Chicago for 
the bakery exhibition to be held at the 
municipal pier next week. He called at 
this office on Sept. 7. 


At the close of the week it is under- 
stood that several round lots of standard 
patent spring wheat flour were sold in 
this market. One round lot of 20,000 
bbls was said to be sold on the basis of 
$5.75 bbl, jute, Chicago. 


A. O. Mason, who resigned last week 
from the position of secretary for the 
Nye & Jenks Grain Co., Chicago, will, 
with Lester N. Perrin, handle the local 

ain business of the Washburn-Crosby 

o. and the Star & Crescent Milling Co. 


The United States Grain Growers, Inc., 
has given up its offices in the Mallers 
Building, where it recently reduced its 
office space to a suite of rooms, instead 
of occupying the entire nineteenth floor, 
as it originally did, and has moved to 
the offices of the American Farm Bureau 


Federation, in the Garland Building, 58 
East Washington Street. 

P. P. Croarkin, flour broker, Chicago, 
and his son, Harold, made a somewhat 
extended trip by motor through Wiscon- 
sin last week. He reports conditions 
slow in all lines of the flour trade, and 
though many of the buyers have recently 
made purchases they are now holding off 
on account of the slow demand. 

Wheat futures worked slightly higher 
this week, in spite of bearish factors on 
all sides. However, many of the market 
authorities express the belief that values 
are bound to go much lower. At the 
close, today, September registered 
$1.0114, an advance of 214¢ since the 
close a week ago. December closed at 
$1.0214, and May at $1.071,. 

Lake shipments from Chica this 
week were 25,000 bbls flour, of which 
24,000 went to Buffalo, and 1,000 to 
Fairport; 1,180,000 bus wheat, 557,000 to 
Buffalo, 66,000 to Montreal, 214,000 to 
Port MeNicoll, and 343,000 to other Ca- 
nadian ports; 1,925,000 bus corn, 444,000 
to Buffalo, 62,000 to Ogdensburg, 380,000 
to Depot Harbor, 368,000 to Port Mc- 
Nicoll, 671,000 to other Canadian ports; 
210,000 bus oats to Buffalo; and 62,000 
bus rye to Montreal. 


WISCONSIN 


Mitwavkee, Wi1s., Sept. 9.—Flour trade . 


this week was done largely on a spot 
basis, and while there was fair inquiry 
on a deferred shipment basis, sales usual- 
ly were for near-by delivery. A feature 
was the renewed interest from those spe- 
cializing in family trade. This is a sea- 
sonal development, and is giving patents 
a better chance to move. Bakery trade 
was of moderate volume, with orders 
more scattered than before, and calling 
for small lots for prompt shipment. In 
a few cases orders for 30- to 60-day de- 
livery were placed, but these did not 
come up to the volume of such business 
for the average week in August. 

Prices grew steadily firmer, and range 
10@15c bbl higher than a week ago. 
Fancy brands of hard spring wheat pat- 
ent were quoted at $6.60@7.15, and 
straight at $6.10@6.45, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, 

Clear flour was slightly more active, 
but business was confined within narrow 
limits. The better qualities found a fair 
market among eastern blenders and mix- 
ers, but low grades were very dull. Ex- 
port trade is negligible, especially be- 
cause of the strenuous competition given 
domestic mills by Canadian producers. 
Bids from exporters are far out of line 
with the views of mills, which are not 
disposed to make concessions, with do- 
mestic business so relatively good as it 
has been for some time. Quotations are 
largely nominal, especially on second 
clear. First clear was quoted at $5.40@ 
5.85, and second at $3.95@4.95, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

The narrowing of the spread between 
spring and winter wheat flour prices has 
inured to the benefit of northern flour, 
although a moderate trade is passing in 
Kansas. Considering the wide margin 
that existed until a short time ago, the 
present premium on spring above winter 
is so small that there is no great economy 
to be achieved. Bakery trade, however, 
is well maintained, and a better call is 
noted from grocery interests. Prices are 
firmer and slightly higher. Fancy Kan- 
sas patent was quoted at $6.40@6.65, and 
straight at $6@6.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

Operations of mills here declined this 
week, due mainly to the double holiday 
at the beginning of the period. One large 
mill was down entirely and took ad- 
vantage of the situation to make needed 
repairs and replacements, starting up 
again toward the end of the week. Ship- 
ping directions were below expectations, 
in view of all conditions. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
Thies Wee oeccsecs 16,000 1,000 6 
Last week ........ 16,000 3,500 22 
SOE FORE wc ccictcce 24,000 13,287 55 
Two years ago..... 24,000 8,700 36 
Three years ago.... 18,000 11,500 66 
Four years ago..... 16,000 10,500 66 
Five years ago..... 12,000 10,000 84 


The movement this week showed a 
sharp falling off in comparison with last 
week, and was considerably below that 
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of the same week last year. Shipments 
this week were 20,275 bbls, compared 
with 66,980 last week, and 33,410 last 
year; receipts were 18,350 bbls, against 
82,660 last week and 39,250 last year. 

Milwaukee flour stocks on Sept | 
amounted to 88,945 bbls, compared with 
39,637 on Aug. 1, and 18,381 on Sept. 1, 
1921. Stocks on Sept. 1, 1920, were 16, 
500 bbls; 1919, 28,362; 1918, 22,275; 1917, 
9,105; 1916, 78,860. 


MILLFEED 


The little flurry of a more active call, 
principally for bran, seems to have sub- 
sided, and the market is back in a rut, 
with a scattering demand for small lots 
for near-by shipment. Nevertheless, 
prices are rather firm, as there seems 
to be nothing distressing about the posi- 
tion of producers, and they are sup- 
ported by firmer grain and flour prices, 
Spring bran has advanced 50c ton, while 
winters are up $1. Middlings being un- 
changed, spring bran now ranges but 
50c ton under this feed, and winter ran 
is ata Fn of 50c. Flour middlings 
and red dog are very quiet and nominal- 
ly unchanged. Rye feed is stronger and 
50c@$1 ton higher. Hominy feed is very 
firm. Oil meal and cottonseed meai are 
easy and nominally lower. Milwaukee 
bran is quoted at $17.50@18; winter |)ran, 
$18.50@19; standard fine middlings, $18 
@18.50. 

The millfeed movement at Milwiukee 
this week was somewhat heavier than 
last year. Shipments were 5,164 |ons, 
against 4,601 in the same week in /921; 
receipts were 1,830 tons, compared with 
1,230 last year. 


RYE FLOUR 

While there is nothing spectacular 
about the call for rye flour, local mills 
are able to maintain production at the 


same average as for about two months 
past, while interior mills usually are re- 
ported to be running at capacity. The 
bulk of trade is in the whitest qualities, 
with a fair call for straight. Bakeries 
are the best customers, family trad be- 
ing limited. Dark is a drug on the :nar- 
ket, and there is some accumulation 
Prices are firmer and 5@10c bbl higher 
in sympathy with the advance in futures 
and cash prices. Dark is nominally un- 
changed. Pure white was quoted at 
$4.75@5.10, straight at $4.40@4.65, and 
dark at $3.50@4.15, in 98-lb cottons. 
Milwaukee mills this week made |,(00 
bbls rye flour, the same as last week. 
Last year in the same week production 
was 3,794 bbls. The railroad strike con- 
tinues to restrict the free movement of 
grain, and the small supply is quickly 
absorbed by the strong competition be- 
tween millers and shippers in this mar- 
ket, especially for choice Wisconsin rye. 


CORN GOODS 

The consistent performance of corn 
in the cash and option market is reflected 
in firm prices for corn goods, despite the 
fact that the call is not strong for flour, 
meal or grits. Corn mills, however, are 
being operated at fair capacity. Export 
business is slow, and domestic sources 
are depended upon for most of the busi- 
ness. Bids are usually below the views 
of millers. Prices are firm to 5c per 100 
Ibs higher. Corn flour was nominally 
quoted at $1.65@1.70, corn meal at >1.60 
@1.65, and corn grits at $1.60@1.6., in 
100-Ib sacks. 

NOTES 


The Blanchard Grain Co., 373 Broad- 
way, Milwaukee, has discontinued )usi- 
ness. Guy Blanchard, president and 
principal owner, has become associated 
with the Froedtert Grain & Malting Co. 
Milwaukee, and goes to Marshall, Minn. 
to take the management of the Jocal 
branch. 

Grain shipments by lake during the 
past week included the following ¢ar- 
goes: steamer Inland, 105,000 bus corn 
from Kinnickinnic elevator for Goderich 
and Montreal; Central West, 75,000 bus 
corn, 70,000 bus oats and 50,000 bus bar- 
ley from Milwaukee Road elevator 1° for 
Buffalo; Westoil, 55,000 bus wheat and 
15,000 bus rye from Kinnickinnic e!eva- 
tor for Montreal; A. W. Osborne, 200,- 
000 bus oats and 65,000 bus corn trom 
North Western Railway elevators for 
Buffalo. 

The weighing department of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce reports 
that 31 per cent of all inbound cars dur- 
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ing August were leaking or otherwise in 
bad order. In July the percentage was 
21; in June, 13; in May, 12. A Milwau- 
kee commission firm has written a letter 
to shippers throughout the Northwest 
suggesting that elevator men cooper the 
cars in bad order when placed for load- 
ing grain, the railroads furnishing the 
materials, At least one railroad has 
agreed to this plan, and so informed 
agents and division superintendents. 

A Wisconsin grain grower has just 
shipped 1,500 bus Wisconsin No. 1 pedi- 
greed rye to New Mexico for seeding 
purposes. In 1917 the New Mexico state 
farm and live stock bureau_purchased 
a small quantity of pedigreed rye from 
Wisconsin for experimental purposes, 
and each year since that time the annual 
requisitions for seed have grown larger, 
to the present extensive order. The Wis- 
consin Agricultural Experiment Station 
on Sept.*1 had for distribution 20,800 
bus pedigreed rye from over 100 grow- 
ers. Wisconsin farmers have been urged 
in bulletins to sow rye not later than 


Sept. 25. 
°P L. E. Meven. 





United States—Oats Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
United States oats crop of 1922, based on 
condition Sept. 1, compared with the final 
figures for 1921, and the five-year average for 

1916-20, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





1922 1921 Av. 
New York .....-. 35,049 24,912 38,298 
Pennsylvania ..... 41,467 35,283 41,223 
OhiO .ccccccvecsece 37,122 63,392 
Indiana . 45,072 71,070 
Illinois 121,741 181,914 
Michigan ....+..+ 55,837 28,101 52,298 
Wisconsin ....+.+ 105,780 63,958 95,503 
Minnesota .....+. 142,052 94,176 116,095 
TOWR .ccccccecces 220,371 154,960 222,016 
Missouri ...e++.6+ 21,779 42,960 48,047 
North Dakota .... 79,743 49,761 60,095 
South Dakota .... 80,871 58,300 68,288 
Nebraska .....+++ 57,460 70,054 80,902 
KANSAS .cccccssece 29,672 38,827 53,487 
TOZAS .rcccccecce 35,987 33,570 42,605 
Oklahoma .......+ 30,920 35,300 35,387 
Montana ....+6-+. 18,741 10,787 14,856 





United States... 1,255,004 1,060,737 1,412,602 





United States—Corn Crop 





Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the United States corn crop of 1922, based on 
condition Sept. 1, compared with the final 
figures for 1921, and the five-year average for 
1916-20, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

1922 1921 Av. 
Pennsylvania .... 66,277 76,272 64,292 
Virwinin ..csscees 54,789 47,600 63,825 
North Carolina ... 49,105 49,254 654,570 
Georgia. ..cccceses 57,707 69,975 66,439 
eee ree 151,161 159,326 146,946 
Indiana .. ‘ 177,783 169,848 182,569 
Illinois .. 325,421 305,966 337,245 
Michigan 57,634 66,417. 61,710 
Wisconsin .....6. 90,723 97,482 69,152 
Minnesota .....¢. 108,916 140,507 106,664 
OWE. saicvecsious 432,009 444,190 403,684 
ee ee re 176,201 182,880 176,224 
South Dakota .... 111,817 126,632 97,297 
Nebraska 207,732 200,936 
Kansas .... 102,142 85,679 
Kentucky . 82,150 97,152 
Tennessee .. 90,713 86,490 
Alabama ... 62,651 59,668 
Mississippi .. 57,096 65,702 
Louisiana 35,022 32,558 
rr res 156,920 112,648 
Oklahoma , 76,925 50,270 
Arkansas 60,148 48,167 








United States... 2,874,759 3,080,372 2,830,940 





United States—Barley Crop 





_ Department of Agriculture estimates of the 

United States barley crop of 1922, based on 
condition Sept. 1, compared with the final 
figures for 1921, and the five-year average 
for 1916-20, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

” 1922 1921 Av. 
Wisconsin ....... 15,285 10,642 18,501 
Minnesota ....... 23,240 17,720 27,901 
Be cckecdemuce 5,314 3,901 9,423 
North Dakota .... 26,523 16,988 23,768 
South Dakota .... 24,216 17,323 26,392 
Kansas o00eeee6es 15,733 13,200 10,253 
MOPARS caddies os 4,670 4,444 4,514 
MONO. .ssehaune 2,927 2,784 4,561 
Washington ..... 1,606 2,797 3,964 
Oregon Coes eehage 2,051 2,240 3,746 
California ....... 38,760 29,700 $2,438 

United States... 193,850 151,181 197,447 





United States—White Potato Crop 
: Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
United States white potato crop of 1922, based 
on condition Sept, 1, compared with the final 
figures for 1921, and the five-year average 
for 1916-20, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





: 1922 1921 Av. 
Maine ...ccssea on 22,680 37,152 22,790 
New York ........ $8,052 33,990 34,411 
Pennsylvania .... 26,856 21,586 24,452 
OBlo os iccopeumen 10,340 6,728 10,513 
Slinos. . scaseagon 8,658 6,413 9,080 
i NOAM. J teeta 36,415 27,200 28,611 

OMIM siascad 37,799 21,420 28,744 
Minnesota ....... 38,105 27,525 28,725 
TOW a we eeeeeenens 8,789 4,128 8,436 
Nebraska ......4. 10,143 8,160 8,940 
Colorado ......04. 18,014 11,070 10,777 

(OTR ewe 11,379 10,064 11,410 

United States .. 438,398 346,823 373,417 
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ADVANTAGES OF LABORATORY TESTS 


L. M. Thomas, chemist of the Mid- 
West Laboratories, Columbus, Ohio, in a 
recent bulletin makes some comments 
which may be of interest to other mills 
which do not receive this bulletin. He 
says: 

“We have good reason to believe that 
there are many millers whose competitors 
know more about their flour than they 
do themselves. We could point out many 
mills in various localities which make lit- 
tle or no use of laboratory testing, while 
their competitors are not only keep- 
ing close check on their own flour, but 
are almost as familiar with that of 
competing mills. There is no question 
that such mills are fortified with infor- 
mation which enables them to push sales 
in enemy territory. 

“Interest in protein and gluten content 
continues. We are finding that there is 
a remarkable difference in the wheat 
samples of various localities. It will 
pay every miller interested in uniformity 
to make a study of the protein content 
of different types and varieties of wheat. 
In sending samples of wheat for this de- 
termination, eight ounces are sufficient. 

“If millers are not satisfied with the 
performance of their mill, they will find 
the analysis of their mill streams help- 
ful in making changes. In submitting 
samples of this kind the laboratory can 
be of the greatest help only when the 
millers tell just what their problems are 
and accompany samples with complete 
information about them. 

“The quality of the wheat this season 
is very variable. It will pay to keep a 
close watch on all flour, and millers will 
find regular testing more valuable than 
ever. Sections of Indiana, Ohio and 
Michigan are sending in samples of 
wheat with gluten as low as seven and 
one half per cent. While similar sam- 
ples have been received occasionally dur- 
ing previous years, they are far more 
plentiful this year in all three states.” 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


It is a bit difficult to characterize busi- 
ness of the mills this week with a single 
word or two. There has been a slump 
from the earlier activity to a lower level, 
but this lower level is being well main- 
tained with reasonable steadiness, if 
not a little improvement. There have 
been a number of militating circum- 
stances resulting from the coal and rail- 
road strikes, and, when these are taken 
into consideration, it might be said that 
the mills are doing fairly well. 

In spite of the persistence of these dis- 
abilities, there seems to be a better feel- 
ing and outlook this week. The situa- 
tion shows signs of clearing up. For one 
thing, coal is moving and some shipments 
of it are being received. It is particu- 
larly noticeable that offers of coal are 
much more frequent and at declining 
prices. Coal is now offered at around 
$5, f.o.b., mine, as against $8 a short time 
ago. 

Possibly the placing of mills in a pre- 
ferred classification for priority of ship- 
ment may have something to do with the 
increased offers of coal. Be that as it 
may, there is greater confidence amon 
millers that coal will be forthcoming an 
their requirements taken care of. There 
does not seem to be the same danger as 
formerly that mills may be obliged to 
close down altogether for want of coal. 
This means a great deal, because manv 
millers were inclined to slow down in 


their operation on this account and not 
press for sales. 

A fair volume of sales was made this 
week for both domestic and export ship- 
ment. A number of the more impor- 
tant interior millers report an increase 
in output for the week, and also say that 
domestic business is “good.” However, 
12 to 18 hours a day is about the present 
rate of operation in the majority of the 
most favorable reports. It is only rarely 
that a mill is operating full time. 

One frequently encounters the feelin 
that business this summer and fall woul 
have been exceptionally good, and that 
the country was all “set” to go ahead, ex- 
cept for the influence of the strikes. So 
there is the feeling that the milling busi- 
ness would be good at the present time, 
except for this artificial interference. 
Stocks of flour are low, and the price 
of wheat and mill products seems to have 
been thoroughly deflated. 

The car situation is reflected more at 
interior shipping points than with local 
mills, although there is considerable com- 
plaint at Toledo about the difficulty of 
getting cars promptly. There has been 
a slowing down in the shipment and 
movement of wheat from country points 
for want of equipment. This has given 
Toledo mills some concern, as it seems to 
jeopardize their wheat stocks. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.031,@ 
1.04 for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, Sept. 8. The output of the mills 
was 65%, per cent of capacity. Soft 
winter wheat standard patent was quot- 
ed at $5.25@5.30, local springs at $6.25 
@6.50, and local Kansas at $5.85, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo. Soft winter wheat bran, 
$23 ton; mixed feed, $24; middlings, $25. 
There has been notable improvement in 
the demand for feed, prices have ad- 


vanced, and millers are experiencing no 


difficulty in selling their output. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT : 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 

with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 

000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
en EE 5 5.45690 .9.0900-088% 31,500 65% 
De OO ck cece eens enawes 35,500 74 
BORE BAO cecsccreccvsesecs 24,300 50% 
run Bek. . See 17,200 36 
Three years ago .........+. 49,900 104 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1921 and 1920: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 22 150,600 92,987 61% 
Last week ...... 18 107,310 69,388 65 
Wear ABO occccces 23 143,310 78,071 64 
Two years ago... 32 163,110 61,191 37 


OUTSIDE FLOURS 


Outside flours became more active this 
week. Possibly sales were stimulated by 
the increased strength in the wheat mar- 
ket, begetting more confidence. Some 
representatives of Kansas mills report 
good sales for the last half of the week. 
Good brands of Kansas are slow in 
breaking through the $6 mark. They did 
get through a while back, but are now 
ranging $6.15@6.50, basis 98’s, Ohio 
points. There are wild, unverified rumors 
of sales as low as $5.65, but these are 
open to question, both as to quality and 
price. 

The outstanding thing about the busi- 
ness is that there is more inclination on 
the part of buyers, both jobbers and 
bakers, but particularly the latter, to 
anticipate at least part of their require- 
ments for 60 or 90 days, and, in rare in- 
stances, for even longer periods. There 
is a feeling that, while prices may go a 
little lower in the near future, higher 
levels are probable later on. 
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Local mills are offering spring and 
hard winter wheat fiours at very attrac- 
tive prices, $6.25@6.50 for spring, and 
$5.85 for hard winters, made from Kan- 
sas wheat, 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. These 
prices are hard to beat, considering the 
quality of the flour. 


WINS CHAMPIONSHIP 


F. E. C. Hawks, president Goshen 
(Ind.) Milling Co., has received a cable 
from the company’s Liverpool connection 
to the effect that the international con- 
fectionery championship, London, was 
won with Goshen’s patent. The Goshen 
Milling Co. is represented by Reid & 
Glasgow in Liverpool, and by Farquhar 
Bros. in Glasgow. It reports that it has 
been selling both of these firms flour on 
this crop. 

_ NOTES 

The annual meeting of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association will be held at the 
Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Sept. 20, beginning at 10 a.m. 

H. W. Welton, who represents the 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., 
and the Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., in Ohio, was in Toledo this week. 

McLaughlin & McKinnon, brokers, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, are representing the Mid- 


‘West Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas, and 


the J. W. Denio Milling Co., Sheridan, 
Wyo. 

Fire did $10,000 damage this week to 
the hay warehouse of the Raymond P. 
Lipe Co., Toledo, Ohio. It is supposed 
to have started from spontaneous com- 
bustion. 

H. R. Huntington, president Sandusky 
Cooperage & Lumber Co., Toledo, re- 
turned this week from a vacation in 
Wyoming. His company makes a spe- 
cialty of manufacturing barrels for mills. 

The many friends of A. Mennel, Men- 
nel Milling Co., Toledo, dean of Toledo 
millers, will be glad to learn that he has 
entirely recovered from his recent opera- 
tion and is about once more. This week 
he was at the office of the company and 
on ’change. 

John H. Vocke & Son, operating a 200- 
bbl flour mill at Napoleon, Ohio, were 
obliged to close down their plant tem- 
porarily for want of fuel. Some of their 
power is derived from the canal, but on 
account of the water being low they can- 
not depend upon this source of supply. 

Neely J. Leake, local representative 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
with headquarters at Toledo, returned 
early this week from a visit with his fa- 
ther at Louisville, Ky. The latter has 
been the representative of the same com- 
pany at Louisville for a number of years. 

The movement of lake cargo coal to 
Lake Erie loading ports has shown con- 
siderable increase since Sept. 1, and daily 
loadings are growing larger and stocks 
increasing. The Hocking Valley docks 
had 3,156 cars in sight Sept. 8, of which 
1,563 were on hand at the docks. Similar 
improvement has taken place at the other 
docks. 


NASHVILLE 

NasHVILLE, TenN., Sept. 9.—Slight im- 
provement in the bookings of flour from 
the Southeast is noted this week, al- 
though a number of the mills complain 
of dull business. The steadiness of the 
option market and advancing tendency of 
cash wheat have encouraged some buy- 
ing, and total bookings have run slightly 
in excess of the output of the mills. 

General business conditions in the 
South continue to improve, and fairly 
well-sustained demand for flour is antici- 
pated for some time. 

Some improvement is reported in the 
transportation situation. The Louisville 
& Nashville and Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis railroads have been moving 
freight with some degree of promptness. 
On some lines the conditions are not so 


' satisfactory. 


Flour prices have remained about 
steady, and at the close of the week were 
substantially as follows: best or short soft 
winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $6.85@7.15; standard 
or regular patent, $5.85@6.85; straight 
patent, $5.35@5.60; first clears, $4.15@ 
4.65. 


Rehandlers report some sales, with a 
quiet tone to business. Prices: spring 
wheat first patent, 98 lbs, cotton, deliv- 
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ered at Nashville, $7@7.50; hard winter 
short patent, $6@6.25. 

Local wheat offerings have fallen off 
sharply, and mills have been going into 
the terminal markets for supplies to cover 
their needs. Good wheat can be obtained 
only at a substantial premium over op- 
tions. No. 2 red, with bill, is quoted at 
$1.22@1.23, Nashville. 

Demand for millfeed continues ges 
with prices stronger, and some of the 
mills behind with orders. Quotations: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $19@21; stand- 
ard middlings or shorts, $26@28. 

Corn meal shows little change, sales be- 
ing moderate. Prices: bolted meal, in 
sacks, r 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $1.55@1.60; unbolted, $1.50@1.55. 


‘WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of flour by Nashville and south- 
eastern flour mills, in barrels, as reported 


to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 188,730 126,792 67.1 
Last week ....... 193,020 124,918 64.7 
Year ago .......-- 191,340 104,727 54.7 


117,949 55.5 


Two years ago... 212,490 
171,318 82.5 


Three years ago.. 207,690 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Sept. 9 Sept. 2 
Wieer, BOIS ..ccscccccess 33,000 35,400 
Wheat, BUR ..cccccccese 165,000 212,000 
COTM, DOD ceviecccccccess 64,000 57,000 
Oata, DUB ....5...eeeeee 176,000 129,000 


NOTES 


The Rogers (Ark.) Flour Mill was re- 
cently burned. 

The Hensley-Gibson Flour Mill Co., 
Kingsport, Tenn., is erecting a new plant. 

The Watertown (Tenn.) Grain & Feed 
Co., with authorized capital stock of $15,- 
000, has been incorporated by J. F. John- 
son and others. 

The condition of Tennessee corn 
dropped heavily in August, according to 
the government report, being 75 on Sept. 
1, compared with 86 on Aug. 1. The crop 
is estimated at 75,214,000 bus, compared 
with 90,713,000 last year. 

Joun Lerprr. 


VIRGINIA 


Norrouk, Va., Sept. 9.—The flour trade 
this week has been active, although prices 
have been uniformly low, under the keen 
competition of various mills. The vol- 
ume of sales has been very satisfactory, 
and demand is increasing. Some com- 
plaint of slow shipments has been heard, 
and delayed arrivals in many instances 
have caused heavy demands on local 
stocks. Jobbers have bought sparingly 
of Kansas and other hard wheat flours, 
as the difference in price makes the soft 
winter varieties much more attractive. 

Michigan and Ohio top winter patents 
are quoted at $5.60@5.85, basis 98’s, cot- 
ton; standard patents, $5.25@5.75; 
straights, $5@5.50, hard wheat patents, 
$6.50@6.75, according to grade; Kansas 
straights, $6.40@6.60; northwestern 
springs are nearly on a parity with Kan- 
sas flours, at $6.60@6.90, according to 
brand. 

Jobbers report the feed market com- 
paratively quiet, with little changes in 
prices. Fancy winter flour middlings 
are -quoted at $28@30, coarse western 
bran $23.50@24, standard middlings 
$24.50@25, fancy winter bran $25@26, 
and red dog $41@42. 


NOTES 


A. E. Watson, Philadelphia manager 
for the Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
Salina, Kansas, was in Norfolk this 
week, 

The Peninsula Baking Co., Hampton, 
has made a contract with the Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. stores in this section 
to furnish them with a 16-oz bread loaf 
which can be retailed at 6c. This is the 
wholesale price paid by other stores, and 
the arrangements made in this instance 
are causing considerable comment among 
grocers. 

The chain store, which is giving other 
grocery men in this locality considerable 
worry, will be discussed at the fourth 
annual convention of the Virginia Re- 
tail Grocers’ Association, to be held in 
Richmond Sept. 11-12. W. P. McBain, 
of Norfolk, general counsel for the Nor- 
folk grocers as well as general counsel 
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of the national association, will head the 
delegation from this city. Mr. McBain 
is also secretary of the state association. 
Harry Lohman, of Brooklyn, A. Wake- 
field, of New York, and Charles W. My- 
ers, of Chicago, will have places on the 
opening programme. 

Nineteen bakers and members of allied 
trades from this section and North Caro- 
lina left today to attend the bakers’ 
meeting in Chicago. J. E. Boothe, Nor- 
folk manager of the Fleischmann Co., ar- 
ranged the trip. The party includes: 
W. J. Andrews, of Andrews’ bakery, 
Norfolk; B. Streb, Royal Baking Co., 
Raleigh, N. C; George J. Blom and wife, 
Quality bakery, Hampton; J. S. Oswald, 
Market bakery, . Portsmouth; George 
Horn, Gilmer’s bakery, Norfolk; Lorenzo 
Jennings, Health Food Baking Co., New- 
port News; T. P. Moran, Moran’s bak- 
ery, Petersburg; John B. Winfree, Jr., 
and Robert Winfree, Lynchburg steam 
bakery, Lynchburg; Roger A. Grant, 
Asheville (N. C.) Steam Bakery; H. O. 
Miller, Carolina Baking Co., Charlotte, 
N. C; W. L. O’Brien, O’Brien Baking 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C; John H. 
Davis, Sanitary Baking Co., Norton; J. 
D. Mann, Mann’s bakery, Petersburg; 
William Henry Nolde, Nolde_ Bros., 
Richmond; J. L. Mattern, L. Bromm, 
Richmond; W. J. Ruez, Model bakery, 
Norfolk; Jacob Naas, Wentworth Sys- 
tem of Bakeries, Norfolk. : 

JosepH A. LEsute. 


EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitte, Inpv., Sept. 9.—Millers re- 
port improving business. Domestic de- 
mand is getting better, and foreign in- 
quiry is showing gains. All mills are 
running steadily, with orders ahead suf- 
ficient to keep them busy. 

Flour quotations for the week range 
as follows, f.o.b., Evansville, carload 
lots: best patent, $6.50@7; straights, $5 
@6.10; Kansas hard, $6.50@7.25; clears 
in jutes, firsts $4, seconds $3.75. 

Millfeed continues in heavy demand. 
Quotations, f.o.b., Evansville, carload 
lots, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $21; mixed 
feed, $24.50@25; shorts, $26.50@27.50. 


NOTES 


The condition of spring wheat is 65 
per cent of normal, with production of 
62,000 bus shown for August, against 
48,000 last year. 

This state will produce the smallest 
crop of oats harvested in many years, 
estimated at 33,000,000 bus. Barley 
shows 53 per cent of normal, indicating 
a production of 917,748 bus. 

The monthly report of the Indiana de- 
partment of agriculture shows that, be- 
cause of the hot, dry weather, there will 
be a decline in the production of corn of 
5,500,000 bus. A total production of 
177,782,000 bus is predicted from the 
condition in this state as of Sept. 1. Last 
year, 169,848,000 bus were harvested. 
With favorable weather much of the 
—- will be out of the way of frost 
within 10 days. 

The first interruption to business 
caused by the railroad shopmen’s strike 
occurred this. week, indicating the grow- 
ing tonnage on the lines centering in 
Evansville. The movement of coal since 
the end of the strike is also interfering 
somewhat with the general freight move- 
ment, although there is no priority in this 
matter. All mines in Indiana are suffer- 
ing from a lack of cars, and during the 
week many shutdowns were reported. 


W. W. Ross. 





Tunis—Crops 


Grain crops of Tunis, by calendar years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Oats Corn 
|. eee 3,200 1,837 965 oor 
BG 2 04.0000 05 11,390 13,090 4,478 315 
ee 4,042 2,756 1,516 119 
ee 7,349 5,512 $3,445 217 
cl Pere 8,451 10,426 3,817 *300 
BEET 0.00004 +++» 6,963 8,267 3,996 354 
, aa 7,16 4,914 2,067 *300 
See 11,023 11,482 8,445 *300 
SUOGs 09.650 é5%'e 2,205 3,216 689 *300 
i See 6,511 7,266 4,133 oes 
BUSS. coves eeeee 4225 8,070 2,067 eos 

ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Oats Corn 
ter ee - 1,285 1,063 136 on 
- APA 1,334 988 148 44 
Sees 1,343 934 149 23 
See 1,408 1,117 127 45 
BS Fe2ecccde 1,413 1,197 151 45 
1927. .... eoooe 2,880 1,038 124 44 

*Conjectural. 
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WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS, 1921-22 
Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from Sept. 1, 1921, to June 30, 
1922, with principal countries of destination, as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 
To— Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. April May June Tota! 
Azores, Madeira ......... 1 o* 2 és 2 2 3 1 5 4 20 





* BE Daccbvccvcécooces 11 5 2 3 7 9 2 3 3 1 46 
i? a ES 83 58 18 11 9 7 18 15 28 27 274 
PEED cc vc cvocccccccece 8 5 5 2 3 ee 6 2 1 o0 32 
DET Sseebonsctdesceon 58 27 11 15 24 31 41 43 41 19 310 
DOORS ccccccccsccccveces rT on 1 oe es oe oe 3 oe 1 5 
EE “on éro 60.06 V0A08 66 147 94 71 107 158 221 237 134 136 50 1,355 
0 Bree 2 2 ° 2 ee 2 ee 1 1 ll 
GED cc cccccccvecccesece 1 10 2 1 8 11 8 12 4 5 62 
Dt Renken send eee edccoes 4 ee 2 1 2 7 3 16 
DEEN BROS ecccccecevocves q 26 14 5 14 13 43 16 2 137 
BEMIM, SEG. cccccccccecess 8 7 2 2 7 3 9 3 5 46 
Netherlands ............. 110 72 27 36 50 43 85 60 48 36 567 
BOUIN cn cccccvccccccescs 28 80 43 83 29 2 13 14 14 13 319 
, Se Serre 7 47 1 1 11 6 3 3 10 9 98 
Russia in Europe ........ 23 43 es oe es 1 3 4 ee 19 93 
BORO ccvccccsccscedecce 22 12 15 8 9 4 8 8 8 9 103 
Turkey in Europe ........ 209 119 61 31 35 52 164 166 214 124 1,165 
TPMEMO cccccccceccccccce ee ee 45 oe ee 6 28 19 7 4 109 
United Kingdom ......... 553 280 119 102 133 167 285 192 151 143 2,125 
PEE caccceesacae 2 ee ae oe 13 1 3 2 1 1 23 
CE bob nb.b00éceseccnce 19 3 . 2 1 2 6 2 3 4 46 
British Honduras ........ 2 2 1 1 1 2 2 2 2 2 17 
oo Pe ee 4 6 il 10 9 6 4 11 12 5 78 
CIE, 066.60.0s00008 “ 7 8 11 10 11 7 5 10 9 12 90 
DE oc cece scecucescs 5 3 6 6 6 5 4 6 7 5 53 
MEE, gens 6 016k 00:60:00.0 4 3 1 1 4 5 3 6 3 5 35 
BUS ce svcccccece soo’ B6 7 8 8 9 6 7 16 6 6 83 
Salvador . 5 6 5 5 5 11 1 14 6 4 65 
Mexico 7 33 21 23 20 18 25 21 18 28 214 
PPT 98 103 85 73 82 94 106 92 80 90 903 
EEE SONOS Ch00cwnccéeseone 15 19 20 7 10 19 16 17 8 21 152 
EEE Biber cboseeces _ 2 1 1 1 1 1 1 os 1 9 
ME ones cgeseeccccecs 20 11 11 10 11 10 18 15 11 12 129 
Trinidad and Tobago ..... 1 ee 1 1 1 3 | 1 1 ll 
Other British West Indies. 3 4 3 2 3 2 4 2 2 6 31 
Dominican Rep, .......... 5 7 8 7 8 7 8 12 10 9 81 
Dutch West Indies ....... 3 2 1 1 1 2 2 2 1 1 16 
French West Indies ...... 8 10 7 6 7 8 6 11 11 8 82 
Virgin Islands ........... 1 2 2 2 2 2 3 2 3 3 22 
Other West Indies ........ 1 1 1 1 1 ee os ee 2 as 7 
Newfoundland, Labrador.. 7 2 3 sae 1 1 1 a 3 2 20 
WORE «ccc cccccccceccesses 12 35 32 26 25 28 40 48 26 32 304 
VWOUOED cot dccccsecccces 9 12 6 3 4 4 4 5 5 8 60 
TRREIWE ce ccccccccvecesece 3 os 5 2 1 3 o° 1 1 16 
GEE oa ccccecccecesd 2 2 3 2 2 2 2 2 3 5 25 
CED 6.6666.0 0660 Caceres 2 8 3 6 6 5 6 6 11 11 64 
POT TETee Tr Tr 3 2 6 6 2 3 3 4 6 3 37 
Ph. 6564400.0 66001000 6e6 1 7 3 16 6 1 7 3 12 3 59 
SEED See esbesuceccsdcecve es “ es 1 ee ee 1 4 5 es 11 
CD nd 6.0:404566 0006600605 1 37 47 15 38 72 5 ee ee 13 228 
PENS che ccceccccetee 84 143 212 120 178 86 §1 10 7 3 894 
GE ccc dcceccsccecccses 40 48 106 119 62 42 64 37 18 41 577 
TOOMRGRD 2c ccc cccccccece 5 21 96 31 24 98 24 ee 26 20 345 
Philippine Islands ....... 31 35 34 16 26 27 42 30 23 35 299 
Greece in Asia ........... 19 21 22 9 5 9 15 6 7 7 120 
Russia in Asia ........... 45 as oe 2 oe ee oe 4 5 oe 56 
Palestine and Syria ...... 10 19 1 17 1 1 2 4 4 5 64 
British West Africa ...... 4 5 6 4 5 4 5 9 5 6 53 
BE be ee6 eb ceeeccescece 24 15 19 2 27 27 25 11 5 164 
BEOFOCCO .cccccccccccccces oe 13 3 1 6 16 4 8 12 63 
Spanish Africa ........... ee 4 3 os o« 5 ae 9 9 30 
Canary Islands .......... ee 1 1 2 3 4 4 a oe 15 
Dutch East Indies ....... ve 6 1 1 +* os Sr oe 8 
Algeria and Tunis ........ ee ae oe o* 1 os “* 2 1 ‘ 4 
CRRIOR ~-scccsiccccceuedecee ee oe oe 1% 1 as 5 5 o* 11 22 
Bs DORs. dees tacenece ee ee 2 1 2 1 ee 13 sm 3 22 
French Oceania .......... as .. 2 1 1 1 3 1 1 se 10 
OUReF COUMETIES . 2c eccccce 5 4 2 8 1 1 3 1 25 

oo! rere eer 1,802 1,557 1,246 1,014 1,099 1,203 1,495 1,198 1,089 932 12,635 





Canada—Twelve Months’ Flour Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada from July 1, 1921, to June 30, 1922, by principal 
countries of destination, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


To— Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May June July Total 
Belgium ...... 14 3 +s er ae 2 on 2% Pr 1 or we 20 
Bermuda ..... 1 3 2 2 1 | 3 2 1 2 2 2 22 
British Guiana. 10 14 7 8 7 11 15 21 7 12 13 14 139 
Br. 8S. Africa.. 2 1 2 4 3 1 4 6 7 6 5 6 47 
Br. W. Indies.. 49 38 31 33 35 39 42 91 36 45 37 51 527 
CURR cvcccccve 3 7 9 14 11 12 14 20 6 10 19 11 136 
Denmark ..... 7 5 15 23 25 15 22 22 6 11 16 7 174 
ao, eae 1 2 4 8 5 14 27 35 10 17 6 134 
Germany ..... 2 ee 9 3 1 3 7 8 2 8 8 3 54 
CO <accece’ es se bs ee 1 5 2 1 ia ss 4 2 15 
Hongkong .... .. ae be 1 10 16 9 14 4 1 ia ice 55 
TODER coccccce os ee ee 2 5 11 20 8 1 5 6 6 64 
Netherlands .. 2 1 2 Pw 1 ae 4 9 2 6 3 11 41 
Newfoundland. 15 35 62 59 30 18 15 21 8 34 33 19 349 
are os 1 1 3 1 2 13 ‘a 3 5 1 30 
Morocco ...... oe we 1 2 2 1 oe 2 os 2 os es 10 
GRIMS cecccese oe ee és oe or ee 1 12 1 11 1 4 30 
Fr. W. Indies.. .. ee ee o.0 on 2 es 2 1 3 1 1 10 
Esthonia ...... as a si ss es ce 1 « 5 2 6 1 16 
BMGUER  Sicesace ee _ 6 i be of i 1 5 1 js 3 16 
SERRE ob civccces 1 1 1 1 3 8 se a% 3 3 21 
yl ee ‘ a ox ee 12 - ‘a 1 ~ 13 
Norway ....... 9 19 7 1 va 3 9 3 _ 51 
TUMSIA cece cose 1 1 11 1 1 15 83 14 127 
Sweden ....... 1 2 2 1 1 6 5 2 6 4 10 40 
rr. . Serer ‘ 10 19 25 8 6 16 16 70 23 32 7 232 
U. Kingdom. ..338 231 434 545 478 402 877 570 2385 304 401 247 4,562 
United States.. 1 42 101 83 56 61 71 63 67 48 43 641 
Venezuela ..... 2 4 10 9 7 7 16 5 10 7 6 86 
Others ..ccdcee 5 3 6 6 6 8 8 7 6 10 7 8 80 

Totals ....454 361 659 856 748 632 665 986 512 £617 765 486 7,741 





United States—Estimated Total Flour Output 
Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and calendar 
years, the figures from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports of the United 
States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller and estimates 
of the Census Bureau, and those since May, 1920, being based on reports to The Northwestern 
Miller and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 
1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 





January ...... 9,112 10,542 11,686 9,118 11,357 10,593 12,572 8,924 9,496 
February ..... 9,779 9,012 9,768 7,40 8,813 7,736 9,252 8,087 9,325 
March ....... 9,957 7,059 9,338 8,207 7,697 10,498 9,036 9,103 9,668 
April ...s..08 ° 8,133 6,933 8,531 9,608 7,638 11,274 7,376 8,616 7,824 
May eoee 7,890 7,171 7,722 521 6,987 10,463 8,244 8,406 8,458 
SURO occcccces 7,661 7,361 8,465 7,291 5,512 7,405 6,800 8,087 7,581 
JULY Seccscees 8,975 7,321 9,447 2,875 6,710 7,899 8,200 10,280 10,171 
August ...... - 10,965 8,645 11,231 6,714 9,857 11,739 9,059 13,268 esee 
September .... 11,429 11,215 10,674 10,528 12,542 14,088 9,450 13,294 oeee 
October ...... 12,254 12,728 11,456 18,856 11,873 15,008 9,961 13,917 eee 
November .... 10,660 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,618 9,889. 10,221 oes 
December .... 9,608 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 8,745 8,856 ones 
winuailt: 

Totals .... 116,423 114,683 119,947 117,785 110,991 132,334 108,583 120,959 *62.523 


The estimated total wheat flour output by crop years (July 1-June 30) is as follows, in 


barrels (000’s omitted): 
1914-15 1915-16 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 
111,970 122,064 120,956 127,644 106,427 122,188 


*Seven months. 


1917-18 
114,642 


1916-17 
115,584 
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WHY NOT BURN PEAT? 


(Continued from page 1160.) 


It will readily be understood that, be- 
yond a very small percentage, the amount 
of moisture so retained will tend to 
diminish very considerably the heating 
power of the fuel. 

The word “peat” was restricted to use 
in Scotland and in the north of England 
up to the time of the eruption of the 
Solway Moss, in the year 1771, when it 
first appeared in the vocabulary of an 
English writer, in a description or that 
accident. The English word for the sub- 
stance, up to that time, was turf, which 
word was used for other substances be- 
sides, and therefore was both inappropri- 
ate and indefinite. According to etymol- 
ogists the word “peat” is probably a cor- 
ruption of the Anglo-Saxon word “betan,” 
which in combination with “fyr” signifies 
“to mend or repair a fire,” “to light or 
make a fire,’ or “to kindle a fire.” In 
Devonshire, even at the present time, peat 
is called “beat.” 

When one takes into consideration the 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
acres of peat being made available to 
European industry, and then stops to 
think that the United States has the larg- 
est supply of this fuel in the world, it is, 
indeed, a matter of wonder why the peat 
industry has been allowed to go prac- 
tically undeveloped for such a long period 
of time. 

Peat is found in nearly every state of 
the Union, but principally in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 


Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada and California. 
Of all the states, Minnesota and Virginia 
are the greatest peat sections, with Min- 
nesota leading the entire world in propor- 
tion to its area. 

To show the great extent of peat in 
Minnesota, the following extract from a 
review of a treatise on peat published 
in the St. Paul Pioneer Press is much to 
the point: 

“We have before us a large volume of 
168 pages, issued by Leavitt & Hunne- 
well, of Boston, entitled ‘Facts About 
Peat as an Article of Fuel, in which the 
whole subject of peat, its origin and com- 
position, its various methods of prepara- 
tion for fuel, its geographical distribu- 
tion and its uses in all kinds of manu- 
facture are elaborately discussed. Peat 
exists in exhaustless deposits in every 
northern state, and this volume furnishes 
a vast deal of valuable information re- 
specting the peat bogs of each, generally 
compiled from geological authorities. 

“The writer recognizes the existence of 
large and valuable deposits of peat in 
Minnesota, but does not seem to be aware 
that we ‘beat all creation’ on peat. Min- 
nesota is chock full of peat. We don’t 
know how it is in the southern part of 
the state, but in the northern there is 
hardly a square mile of land that does 
not contain a bog of peat. There is 
enough peat within the corporate limits 
of St. Paul to supply the city with fuel 
for many decades to come.” 





The following is another extract from 
the same review, which bears out the pre- 
vious statement pertaining to the neglect 
in using peat: 

“It is a singular fact that these im- 
mense peat deposits, in every northern 
state, have lain almost entirely neglected 
until within the past few years (and even 
now their use is almost of an experi- 
mental nature), the mass of people being 
almost wholly ignorant of their existence; 
while it was only in very rare and excep- 
tional instances that peat was used for 
fuel anywhere in the United States.” 

While Minnesota has the largest sup- 
ply, Virginia has the largest individual 
peat bog in this country. That is the 
Great Dismal Swamp, which covers nearly 
a thousand square miles, and has a depth 
of fifteen feet of pure vegetable matter. 
Two large corporations are now busily 
engaged in harvesting the peat from this 
swamp. 

The extent and depth of peat bogs vary 
considerably in the different countries 
where they are found, and seem to de- 
pend upon circumstances quite distinct 
from each other. It is evident that the 
area which they may occupy is intimately 
connected with the distribution of water. 
Their depth in this country varies gen- 
erally from one to twenty feet, though 
in some instances it is reported to be 
thirty, fifty, and even eighty feet; but an 
average of the depth of what may be 
considered our peat region would prob- 
ably be not far from ten or twelve feet. 

The morasses of Holland and Germany 
are, to a considerable extent, about six 
feét deep, as are likewise those in upland 
regions; while many of the peat bogs of 
Ireland are from thirty to forty feet in 
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depth, and peat banks of solid black fuel 
are exposed in some localities to a cor- 
responding height. 

Despite their thickness, upon intersect- 
ing these deposits it appears, from the 
fact that layers of gravel, clay, shells 
and other substances are interposed hori- 
zontally, that in many cases these areas 
have been swept over with currents of 
water more or less violent; such layers, 
however, are never more than a few feet 
in thickness, and seem to have retained all 
the conditions favorable for the continued 
growth of the plants conducive to the 
formation of peat. 

The “harvesting” of peat is an interest- 
ing procedure, and entirely different from 
what might be expected. While the few 
really large organizations that are now 
operating in this country use large power 
machines, resembling in their appearance 
a cross between a harrow and a thresher, 
which dig, macerate, spread and cut the 
peat for drying, all in one operation, it 
is still cut by hand in many countries. 
The instrument used in this procedure is 
known as a “slane.” At first peat was 
dug with an ordinary spade, kneaded 
with the hands and then made into balls 
and set in the sun to dry. With the in- 
vention of the slane, which is really noth- 
ing more than a spade with uprights on 
both sides and the back to form a mold, 
it is now dug up in big squares and placed 
to dry without the former necessary 
kneading. 

After the blocks are partially dry, hav- 
ing been turned at intervals so as to ex- 
pose the different sides to the sun and air, 
they are found to be reduced very ma- 
terially both in size and weight, and to 
have acquired a good degree of con- 











The Peat Cutter Supplies a Simple Substitute for Coal Mining 
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sistency. They are then piled up in heaps 
on the sward, care being taken to dispose 
them in such manner as will admit of a 
free circulation of air through the mass; 
and after remaining exposed in this man- 
ner for some weeks they are generally 
removed to some airy place for shelter, 
where the precess of drying may con- 
tinue, and the fuel be convenient of ac- 
cess when the season arrives for its con- 
sumption. Of course there are many 
ways of drying and preparing peat, but 
the above mentioned is the most common. 

In its natural or lumpy state, peat does 
not have quite the heat intensity of coal. 
After many lengthy experiments it was 
found that the way to work peat to its 
utmost in the interest of industry was to 
pulverize it to a finer degree than flour, 
and blow it under the boilers. Pulverized 
peat burns with a age flame than coal, 
due to its high volatile content and 
weight. A cubic foot of pulverized coal 
weighs thirty-six pounds, while a cubic 
foot of pulverized peat weighs thirty-one 
pounds. Because of the high oxygen con- 
tent of the peat, the quantity of air for 
combustion can be greatly reduced from 
that required by coal. A slight variation 
in the air supply will affect the furnace 
conditions with peat burning more than 
the same variation where coal is used. 

However, it should not be thought that 
peat in its natural state does not make 
suitable fuel. It can be burned in open 
grates, closed stoves, furnaces, ranges and 
all the ordinary variety of heating ap- 
paratus in use in dwelling houses. As 
regards open grates, ranges and furnaces, 
it will be found that the fire pot, or re- 
ceptacle for fuel, should be smaller in 
area and of less depth than are at present 
in use for coal. It requires to be re- 
newed somewhat more frequently than 
coal, and should be burned with very 
much less draft; indeed, so soon as the 
fuel is once well ignited, it will generally 
be found desirable to close the draft al- 
most entirely. 

Nor is peat useful for nothing other 
than fuel. It is used in the making of 
gas, gunpowder, fireworks, pavements, 
paper, and in the building of ornamental 
work. It is also excellent to use in tan- 
ning leather, has antiseptic, disinfectant 
and deodorizing qualities, is one of the 
most valuable agents to agriculture as a 
fertilizer, and, last but not least, the 
ashes of peat are of great value. 

They abound in carbonate, sulphate 
and, especially, phosphate of lime. In 
themselves they are a good fertilizer, and 
are excellent for young clover. They also 
make a very serviceable cement, and are 
used to some extent for that purpose in 
England and on the Continent. It has 
also been suggested that they would make 
an excellent polishing powder for litho- 
graphic stones, metals, etc. 

Peat is really the back yard fuel pile 
of the American people. Existing as it 
does in such large and widespread tracts, 
and being so easily secured, such things 
as coal strikes or coal shortages should 
be of far less moment to the American 
people than at present they are. In writ- 
ing on the subject, one authority declares 
that he does not believe there is a farm of 
any size in the northern states of this 
country without its own peat bog, suffi- 
cient to supply its owner with fuel for 
an unlimited period of time. In some 
sections of Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
other Middle West states, far-seeing 
farmers make peat their exclusive fuel. 

Peat meadows or bogs where peat is 
believed to exist may be easily probed 
and examined by means of a pole, rod, or 
tube, thrust through the surface, to which 
the peat, if present, will adhere in quan- 
tities sufficient to determine something of 
the character of it. These probes can be 
made from any hard wood, should taper 
to a point, and be about twelve inches in 
length. If peat is found to exist, it is 
necessary to strip the ground to a depth 
of six or eight inches to uncover it. 

In the commercial and industrial world, 
taking everything into consideration, peat 
may some day become as serviceable as 
coal, and it can be harvested, pulverized 
and delivered to the consumer at a cost 
forty per cent less than that of coal. 





The production of petroleum in Mexico 
during the first six months of this year 
reached 88,533,664 bbls. 





The soya bean crop of Manchuria is 
estimated to be 10 per cent above normal. 
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A MATTER OF INFORMATION 


Old-time brokers and jobbers on the 
Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis are 
quite familiar with quotations of flour, 
grains, millfeed and other commodities, 
but when one of them noticed a quota- 
tion in the London Corn Circular on 
dried flies and ants’ eggs, his curiosity 
became his master and he finally pre- 
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“Ants’ eggs hail from Russia and ad- 
jacent countries, and are used in the 
feeding of goldfish, and also of insectiv- 
orous birds. The collection of this article 
is much more difficult and precarious 
than that of flies, as will be readily un- 
derstood. But both articles are quite 
small fry in a commercial sense, the con- 
sumption of each in Great Britain being 
confined to, say, some ten to fifteen tons 
in the course of a year.” 


THE MILLING SITUATION 
While demand for flour is still far 
from satisfactory, particularly from the 
export trade, some improvement has been 
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Dead Jack-Pine Covering a Rich Deposit of Peat 


vailed upon one of his milling friends to 
write the paper mentioned above, asking 
that it explain the use of dried flies and 
ants’ eggs in the United Kingdom. In 
reply the London Corn Circular, in its is- 
sue of Aug. 21, published the following 
explanation: 

“Shoo! Fly !!—We have always under- 
stood that, to use a colloquialism, ‘there 
are no flies’ on the people of the Ameri- 
can nation, but ‘Uncle Hayseed’ is still 
apparently on their census list. This, 
apropos an inquiry we have from St. 
Louis, Mo., where, our correspondent (a 
well-known milling concern, whose brand 
for many years has been a favorite one 
on Mark Lane) informs us, the prices 
quoted in the London Corn Circular for 
dried flies and ants’ eggs have created 
‘quite a bit’ of excitement among mem- 
bers of the exchange. 

“Having no chinch bugs to amuse 
themselves with this year, we presume 
members of the St. Louis Board of 
Trade felt compelled to hustle round and 
annex some other entomologistic or zoo- 
logical specimens with which to beguile 
the idle hour on a market bereft of 
trade. They therefore approach | the 
fount of knowledge as to what fearful 
uses dried flies and ants’ eggs are put, 
and we hasten to assuage their thirst 
for information. 

“Know, then, that the former, which 
are collected (alive, of course) in huge 
nets by the countless millions o’ nights 
on swampy lands and lakes in some Euro- 
pean countries, but mainly on the banks 
of the mighty Amazon, are utilized in 
England by the generality of manufac- 
turers of special chick feeds in their mix- 
tures, and form a very valuable addition 
to the daily ration of the birds. We 
have seen single consignments from 
South American sources of as much as 
two to three tons, and as dried flies are, 
of course, extremely light in weight, the 
number of insects contained in such a 
bulk must be beyond human computation. 


noted in general buying this week. De- 
mand is slightly more widespread, and in 
many cases mills report that they are 
able to consummate contracts for larger 
amounts than has been the case for some 
months. 

As far as the St. Louis market is con- 
cerned, the greatest improvement is to 
be noted in the trade with southern 
buyers. For the past two or three weeks 
there has been greater activity on the 
part of this trade, and it seems quite 
evident now that, with the movement of 
the new cotton crop, a fairly satisfac- 
tory volume of business will be done 
with the trade affected thereby. 

Unfortunately, the export trade con- 
tinues very slow and sluggish. What 
few bids are received are usually at quo- 
tations materially undér those made by 
American sellers; consequently, it is al- 
most impossible to carry on business at 
anything like a legitimate profit with 
foreign buyers. 

Mills located at interior points in the 
St. Louis territory for the most part 
report the condition of their home trade 
quite satisfactory. Practically all of 
these mills do the bulk of their business 
with the South, and are benefiting from 
the improvement in that territory. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patents, $6.60@7 per 140 lbs, 
jute, St. Louis; standard patent $6.40 
@6.60, first clear $4.75@5.25; hard win- 
ter short patent $5.75@6, straight $5@ 
5.50, first clear $4@4.40; soft winter 
short patent $5.25@5.60, straight $4.75@ 
5.10, first clear $3.75@4. 


MILLFEED 


There was an improved demand this 
week, and a generally firm tone is felt on 
both bran and shorts. While offerings 
were somewhat more plentiful than has 
been the case of late, demand was suf- 
ficiently active to bring about an ad- 
vance of approximately $1 for the week. 
Hard winter bran is quoted at $18@19 
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ton; soft winter bran, $18@18.50; gray 
shorts, $25.50@26.50. : 


FLOUR MARKET 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
SE sacakaseeeoanna® 24,000 47 
CE chek ssh ehs Cec nds 40,200 79 
WR GE fae dedvsacccscses 37,600 75 
OC Te 36,000 71 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 

Flour Pct. of 


output activity 
We SE odes udcnececes 50,600 65 
BR GHUEED adcccesdcccccees 51,200 66 
i. f. eerrrrnrrrerre rr rre 55,400 72 
DWE FOOTE GRO occccccesecs 48,806 63 


NOTES 


F. M. Brown, assistant general man- 
ager of the George P. Plant Milling Co, 
St. Louis, is in the East on a business 
trip. 

Peter Derlien, sales manager of the 
Arnold-Madaus Milling Co., Sterling, 
Kansas, was in St. Louis this week on 
his way to Chicago. 

Harry Reid, manager of the St. Louis 
office of the Buhler (Kansas) Mill & !‘le- 
vator Co., has returned from an extend- 
ed trip in Colorado. 

St Louis mills quote corn goods, bisis 
100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.50 
@1.60; cream meal, $1.60@1.70;  prits 
and hominy, $1.75@1.85. 

The Potosi (Mo.) Mill & Elevator Co. 
is now burning fuel oil instead of cual. 
The company recently installed a 120 h-p 
oil engine and a 1,200-gallon oil tank 

E. Z. Gregory, of the Keystone Miill- 
ing Co., Larned, Kansas, called at this 
office today on his way to Chicago to 
attend the bakers’ meeting there next 
week. 

George H. Tiemann, cashier of the 
Hauck-Hoerr Baking Co., St. Louis, was 
recently robbed of $350 in cash «and 
$229 in checks while on his way to the 
bank. 

William M. Paris is an applicant for 
membership in the Merchants’ Exchange 
of St. Louis on transfer of certificate 
from W. H. Bartz. Mr. Paris repre- 
sents Henry Rang & Co., Chicago. 

Three employees at the St. Louis ware- 
house of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
are being held by detectives investiyat- 
ing the mysterious disappearance of 
flour, estimated at $500, from the wire- 
house. 

The Jefferson-Gravois Bank, St. Louis, 
was allowed a claim of $25,000 in the 
settlement of the bankruptcy estate of 
the Charleston (Mo.) Milling Co. «al a 
hearing in the federal court at Cape 
Girardeau. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $4.60@4.70, standard 
patent $4.50@4.60, medium $4.40@ !.50, 
Straight $4.20@4.30, dark, $3.50@:.00, 
rye meal $3.60@3.70. 

The St. Louis office of the United 
States Shipping Board quotes the fol- 
lowing rates on flour in bags from Gulf 
ports for September shipment: Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, Hamburg and Bremen, 20c 
per 100 lbs; United Kingdom, -Ic; 
French Atlantic, 23c. 

An increase in freight traffic through 
St. Louis, despite the fact that the strike 
of the railroad shopmen has been in 
progress two months, was shown by (ig- 
ures compiled this week by the tr :flic 
department of the St. Louis Terminal 
Railroad Association. 

A survey-to ascertain the Hessian fly 
infestation in Illinois has just been cvm- 
pleted by the natural history survey, nd 
shows the fly to be present: in slightly 
fewer numbers than in the fall of 1'21, 
according to W. P. Flint, state entom:|o- 
gist of the University of Illinois. 

The St. Louis Millers’ Club will hold a 
golf tournament at the Westwood Coun- 
try Club on Sept. 19. Dinner will be 
served following the play. Two pres 
will be given in a handicap match, tw In 
a blind bogey match and one each for the 
individual low and high score. ‘he 
tournament committee consists of S1m- 
uel Plant, L. J. Jones and A. E. Bernet- 

Missouri farmers received less for 
wheat, corn and oats during August than 
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in July, according to the monthly report 
of the federal and state crop reporting 
service. Wheat quotations for August 
ranged from 80c to $1.04 bu. The aver- 
age was 90c, compared to 96c in July 
and $1.01 in August, 1921. Corn prices 
for the past month ranged from 49c to 
90c. 

Transportation difficulties due to the 
low stage of the river reduced the ton- 
nage carried by the federal barge line 
20,000 tons during August, as compared 
with July. Freight carried on the Mis- 
sissippi River by the line in August 
amounted to 53,000 tons, which compares 
with 73,000 tons in July. Very_ little 
grain was handled by the barges during 
the month. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Sept. 9.—The flour 
trade and bakers in general seem to be 
well supplied, many having bought spot 
flour to take care of their wants in the 
event that shipments were delayed, but 
as the majority of these shipments came 
in without any very unusual delays, the 
market is dull at present. There are 
still a few who expect to buy short pat- 
ents in the next 30 days at $5.35 bbl, but 
they are gradually being eliminated by 
the steady quotations which are being 
received on clears. 

Flour prices quoted here by mills, 
basis 98-lb cottons: spring wheat flour, 
95 per cent patent $6.35@6.55, short pat- 
ents $6.95@7.15, fancy clears $5.30@5.50; 
hard winter wheat flour, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $5.60@5.80, short patents $5.90@6.30, 
fancy clears $4.50@4.70; Kansas, 95 per 
cent $5.85@6.10, short patents $6.35@ 
6.60, fancy clears $4.80@5; soft winter 
wheat, 95 per cent patent $6@6.20, short 
patents $6.30@6.70, fancy clears $4.80 
@5; white corn flour, in 100-lb sacks, 
$1.75. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow and No. 2 white, 
80c bu; oats, No. 2 white 48c, No. 3 
white 45c. Wheat bran, per 100 lbs, on 
track, $1.10. 

Inspected since Sept. 1: wheat, 917 
cars; corn, export 102, local 56; oats, 8; 
barley, 2; rye, 16. Inspected outward on 
shipboard: wheat, 44,000 bus. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 4,233,000 
bus; corn, 124,000; rye, 30,000; barley, 
3,000. Georce L, Ferry. 


ARGENTINE EXPORT GRAIN 


Wheat and Flour Shipments Continue Heavy 
—Limit of Crop Year Wheat Shipments 
Likely to Be Soon Reached 
—Prices Lower 


Buenos Ames, Aug. 7.—Wheat exports 
have continued heavy, shipments for the 
week ended Aug. 3 having been over three 
times those of the same week a year ago. 
Shipments of corn, flaxseed and oats, on 
the other hand, are materially less than 
in the corresponding period of 1921. The 
total volume of exports to date is shown 
in the appended table. 

The grain market has again been ac- 
tive. Wheat quotations declined some- 
what in sympathy with the lower prices 
recorded in Europe and the United 
States. Exporters showed much interest 
in wheat of superior quality, that is to 
say, with a basis of over 80 kilogrammes, 
and for this they paid $12.10@13 m/n 
per 100 kilos ($1.19@1.28 per bu in 
United States gold) on wagon at the 
Dars: na, Buenos Aires. -Although no 
officia! announcement as to wheat stocks 
has yet been made, the belief is prevalent 
that the limit of exportation will soon be 
reached, 

The damp condition of the bulk of the 
stock of corn continues to cause con- 
cern in the market, and discussion is still 
goine on as to the basis of tolerance 
Which should be allowed. In the mean- 
time, relatively small consignments in a 
suitable condition for export are being 
purchased at the rate of about $8.30 m/n 
per 100 kilos (76c per bu). 

‘s compared with spot prices quoted 
on Aug. 5, September wheat is 25c m/n 
per 100 kilos over, October 30c over and 
November 85¢ over. September corn is 
65¢ m/n per 100 kilos under spot, and 
October and November 80c under. Sep- 
teinber flaxseed is $30c m/n per 100 kilos 
under spot, October 45c under, and No- 
veraber 70¢ under. September oats are 
lsc m/n per 100 kilos over spot, and 
October 10¢ over. 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Senores Digiacomo and Di Carlo have 
completed the erection of a new flour 
mill at Chacabuco, in the province of 
Buenos Aires. This mill is said to be 
equipped with the most up-to-date ma- 
chinery, and to be capable of producing 
600 to 700 bags of flour per day. It 
started running toward the end of last 


month. 
W. J. Lams. 


Argentina—Exports 


Exports of flour and grain from Argentina 
between Jan. 1 and Aug. 3, 1922 and 1921: 


1922 1921 
DWIOUP, WHIS ce cccccescece 754,544 246,725 
Went, BOS coc ceccccese 108,025,055 54,116,976 
Gate, BUS cccecccccecces 17,012,581 18,751,411 
GOO, BED cccccccccceces 45,415,001 60,328,055 
Flaxseed, bus .......... 23,600,122 34,036,079 
Barley, DUS ..cccccceece 976,224 1,846,320 


Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, by 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 lbs: 


19BB*... co 754,544 1914......... 754,040 
1931... cece 621,639 1913......... 1,396,069 
1920........+. 1,937,275 1912......... 1,473,696 
1919......06. 3,574,798 1911......... 1,327,043 
1918... .cceee 1,976,184 1910......... 1,292,570 
W917. ce ccvee 1,259,608 1909......... 1,304,598 
1916......+6% 1,616,048 1908......... 1,271,200 
1916... 20.00. 1,299,749 1907......... 1,427,989 


*Seven months. 

Destination of Argentine flour exports in 
the first seven months of 1922, in barrels of 
196 Ibs: 


U. Kingdom... 98,482 Denmark ..... 2,240 

U. States ..... 246 Spain .. 

Prance ...ccce 22 Brazil 

Germany ..... 44,475 Orders ....... 206,024 

Belgium ..... 5,118 Other coun- 

Holland ...... 62,518 SPIO oe ccccae 23,790 

Sweden, Nor- —_. 
WEF cccccces 1,378 Betas ccceues 754,544 


Exports of grain from Argentina, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 
TOBBe. 2000 108,025 » 23,600 17,013 
Co eee 62,512 111,187 63,094 27,177 
ee 184,600 172,538 30,883 28,286 
CO eee 119,578 74,804 33,023 22,830 
BORB. 0000s 107,510 20,402 15,642 36,659 
| 32,943 28,228 5,607 18,683 
1916...... 84,321 113,140 25,192 65,421 
>t ee 92,172 173,223 38,658 40,898 
eee 36,028 139,451 33,131 24,426 
BOIS... 200 103,328 189,239 40,026 61,410 
So 96,484 190,352 20,290 61,824 
i) eae 83,896 4,928 16,369 35,259 
| re 69,14 104,727 23,812 25,599 
1909...... 92,263 89,499 $34,928 29,049 
OS 133,441 67,390 41,558 30,360 
a 98,392 60,262 30,066 9,936 
See 82,501 106,046 21,106 3,588 


*Seven months, 

Exports of wheat, corn and flaxseed from 
Argentina during the first seven months of 
1922, by principal countries of destination, in 
metric tons of 2,204.6 Ibs: 


To— Wheat Corn Flaxseed 


United Kingdom... 301,549 120,857 61,367 
United States .... ..... 1,926 180,992 
PARSE ccccvcrsess 92,722 105,505 31,208 
Germany .......+-% 227,536 45,329 38,749 
Belgium .........+. 302,793 150,070 78,111 
BOREF cccccecccsces 134,898 155,078 7,051 
Holland .......... 111,068 51,040 76,422 
Sweden, Norway .. 19,546 23,007 24,826 
Denmark ......... 10,354 27,425 9,100 
SED vescenvcecees 4,281 111,419 3,912 
BE cctv ivecees $61,986 ..cece 21 
GORGTE: ccccccecses 1,437,850 336,348 88,453 
Other countries ... 38,940 27,594 300 





Totals 


Argentina—Grain Prices 
Prices of Argentine spot grain at Buenos 
Aires, in paper pesos, per 100 kilos: 


Wheat Oats Corn Filaxs’d 
pa? Srrerers $12.15 $9.15 $8.30 $20.30 
ee See: 12.8 9.35 8.80 21.45 
GOES cvccees 12.40 9.65 8.10 20.60 
UMS BB vcccos 11.80 8.80 7.90 19.05 
pS Serer 12.75 8.65 7.70 20.35 
Beer BB ncccce 13.35 8.55 8.15 21.20 
Ma ened od 13.50 8.85 8.35 22.00 
April 15 ...... 13.50 8.40 9.00 21.15 
BOTT 1 nccccse 12.95 8.40 8.70 19.60 
March 15 13.10 8.90 8.90 20.00 
March 1 - 13.90 8.95 9.05 21.45 
Feb, 15 ...... 13.40 8.60 8.20 21.50 
WOR, 2 cccee + 12.15 8.20 7.60 19.55 
SOM. 16 ceceee 11.35 8.10 7.35 17.85 
TOR, 1 coece + 11.86 8.10 7.45 17.45 
Dec, 15 ...... 12.05 8.15 7.45 17.30 
Dee, 1 ccoce - 12.30 8.10 7.85 17.40 

i 7.60 7.40 16.75 
7.60 7.45 16.70 
7.15 6.85 16.40 
8.00 8.10 18.30 
9.20 8.85 22.50 


Equivalent quotations in United States 
gold per bu at the rates of exchange quoted 
on the dates indicated: 


Wheat Oats Corn Flaxs’d 
osnenee $1.20 $.48 § .76 $1.87 
1.26 .49 81 1.97 

1.22 -50 .74 1.89 

- 1.16 46 -73 1.74 
beeees 1.25 45 -71 1.88 
eevee 1.31 44 -74 1.94 
eeeves 1.32 -46 -76 2.02 
66008 1,31 -43 81 1.91 
errr 1.27 .44 80 1.80 
1.29 .47 82 2.00 

» 1.41 .48 86 2.04 

- 1.84 46 -77 2.01 
oecees 1.18 43 69 1.77 
- 1.04 .89 68 1.52 
eeecce 1.08 .39 -63 1.47 
+ 1.10 .39 63 1.47 

1.08 .38 -64 1.43 

ceeves 1.18 .36 -61 1.39 
« 41,20 36 -62 1.38 
ere 1,22 34 57 1.30 
1.48 .38 67 1.51 

cecsce 1.54 41 .69 1.72 
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New York, N. Y., Sept. 9.—It has been 
an immense achievement to get the coal 
strikes settled and off the financial hori- 
zon. Similarly the virtual abandonment 
of the railroad strike has been a develop- 
ment of great importance. Strike losses 
this year will aggregate hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. Great as the wage 
losses have been, the indirect losses have 
been infinitely larger, while the more in- 
direct money loss represented by in- 
creased labor unrest, lower operating ef- 
ficiency and general breakdown of the 
daily routine in various quarters repre- 
sents an economic deficit almost beyond 
calculations. 


BACK TO NORMAL 


With the strike hazards greatly re- 
duced, the country is in a fair way to 
regain normal production before long. 
There has been splendid advancement 
made in various quarters. The railroads 
are showing striking gains, and many in- 
dustries are receiving sufficient orders to 
justify the belief that much better busi- 
ness is in sight. The steel mills are mak- 
ing splendid progress, though they have 
not yet regained the high production 
ratio of last June. 

Furthermore, the whole country will 
gain from the increased purchasing pow- 
er which the re-employment of several 
hundred thousand previously idle men 
makes possible. An idle worker has lit- 
tle or no spending power. At the time 
that the anthracite strike was settled 
many a miner’s family was facing virtual 
starvation. The benefits resulting from 
settling great wage disputes of this kind 
are enormous, for it stands to reason 
that the mental and spiritual worry 
which a costly strike promotes is de- 
structive of business profits and indus- 
trial efficiency. 


STOCK MARKET ACTIVITY 


Many look for a sensational advance in 
stock market prices before 1922 ends. 
Whether this upward movement comes 
during the next three months, there is 
excellent reason to believe that the coun- 
try will see a great improvement of 
speculative activity by next spring. Two 
very influential factors indicating such a 
development are the extremely easy 
money rates, with the plethora of loan- 
able funds at the command of the great 
city banks and the immense wealth which 
the country will cash in from the sale of 
the new crops, which will show an enor- 
mous increase over last year. 

Increased orders are coming to va- 
rious manufacturers and the country is 
feeling the effects of quickened trade. 
While foreign trade has declined some- 
what, because of European unrest and 
economic disturbance in Germany, Rus- 
sia and other countries, there is gradual- 
ly developing a much broader demand 
at home for articles and merchandise 
produced in this country. 


PROSPERITY OF THE RAILROADS 


In some quarters it has been estimated 
that the railroads will show this year 
a net operating income of something 
like $900,000,000, compared with about 
$615,000,000 in 1921. A_ portion of 
railroad profits will have to go to make 
up the large outlays caused by strike 
losses, but with all their drawbacks, the 
railroads will make a favorable showing 
when the books are closed. The country 
is developing an enormous traffic and it 
looks as if there would be a greatly in- 
creased efficiency as a consequence of the 
excellent work that has been done along 
operating lines within the last few 
months. 

Railroad workers everywhere are hold- 
ing their positions in higher esteem, and 
although there are disgruntled workers 
in some quarters, there has been of late 
a distinct improvement in operating ef- 


ficiency. After awhile it will be possible 
for the railroads to make larger expendi- 
tures for cars, rails and equipment, so 
the indications are that within six months 
or so the carriers will be in a position to 
show up much greater efficiency than was 
developed last year, or the year before. 


TRAINED MANPOWER 

The country is bidding an astonishing- 
ly high price for skilled manpower. 
Great corporations as well as projected 
combinations are in the market for 
skilled executives who know how to de- 
velop earning power and manufdcturing 
efficiency. A few men of the Henry Ford 
type could easily obtain salaries of 
$1,000,000 a year. There are hundreds 
of corporations and firms in need of spe- 
cial ability at this time. It is not dif- 
ficult to direct such affairs in war mar- 
kets, or in periods of intense industrial 
activity. At such times mediocre ability 
will suffice to put things over in the com- 
petitive struggle for lucrative business. 
But in such years as 1921 and 1922 
it took real executive ability to come 
through in fine shape and to deliver 100 
per cent service of the right sort. 

The indications are that the profits of 
next year will depend largely upon the 
fundamental work done this year. There 
are several important combinations un- 
der way, and all signs point to interest- 
ing developments along industrial lines. 
In cases where it is more expedient to 
merge competing concerns, this may be 
done in such a way as to make the sur- 
viving corporation much more influential 
and economically more powerful than 
both the merged corporations were when 
travelling alone. 

FINANCING EUROPE 

Various foreign governments are still 
seeking loans in the United States. 
American banking houses large enough 
to undertake such flotations are becoming 
extremely cautious in the effort to pro- 
tect the American market from over- 
congestion f foreign loans. Most Euro- 
pean government issues placed here have 
gone well, and the indications are that 
they will do still better. 

Owing to the advantageous terms of- 
fered, it has been possible for many for- 
eign governments to place large loans 
here, but there has come a time when the 
usual risk in such undertakings increases 
as the quantity increases. One factor, 
however, which may lead to increased 
foreign government flotations in this 
country is the extremely easy money 
rates and the splendid strength of our 
bank position. As the interest rate de- 
clines, the price of bonds usually ad- 
vances, with the result that the market 
for high interest paying securities broad- 
ens and gains strength. 





World’s Grain Crops 
Estimates of the so-called world’s grain 
crops, by calendar years, in millions of bush- 
els (000,000’s omitted): 


Flax- 
Year Corn Wheat Oats Barley Rye seed 
1921... 4,310 3,436 3,547 1,346 1,176 
1920... 4,535 3,318 4,034 1,432 1,051 91 
1919... 4,026 3,356 3,378 1,289 1,168 66 
1918... 3,565 3,512 3,725 1,496 1,226 74 
1917... 4,100 3,057 3,854 1,399 1,232 58 
1916... 3,722 3,413 4,114 1,446 1,434 101 
1915... 4,420 4,250 4,369 1,618 1,618 102 
1914... 3,887 3,541 4,058 1,493 1,571 97 
1918... 3,587 4,127 4,697 1,650 1,880 133 
1912... 4,372 3,792 4,617 1,467 1,887 130 
1911... 3,480 3,546 3,809 1,373 1,574 101 
1910... 4,027 38,575 4,182 1,389 1,673 85 
1909... 3,563 3,582 4,313 1,458 1,747 101 
1908... 3,607 3,182 3,591 1,275 1,590 101 
1907... 3,420 3,134 3,604 1,271 1,539 103 
1906... 3,964 3,434 3,545 1,297 1,433 88 
1905... 3,461 3,327 3,510 1,180 1,496 100 
1904... 3,109 3,164 3,611 1,176 1,742 108 
1903... 3,067 3,190 3,378 1,236 1,660 110 
1902... 3,187 3,090 3,626 1,229 1,648 84 
1901... 2,367 2,696 2,863 1,072 1,416 72 
1900... 2,793 2,641 3,166 960 1,558 62 
1899... 2,724 2,784 3,256 966 1,583 66 
1898... 2,683 2,948 2,904 1,031 1,461 73 
1897... 2,687 2,236 2,634 86 1,301 58 
1896... 2,964 2,506 2,847 932 1,499 83% 
1895... 2,835 


3,008 916 1,468 oe 
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The flour market is not quite so satis- 
factory as it has been for the past five 
or six weeks. There are several reasons, 
one of them being the wide range in 
prices caused by a number of mills being 
forced to pay premiums for wheat suf- 
ficiently high in gluten to keep the quality 
of their flour up to standard. This pre- 
mium is reflected in the price of such 
flour, which is not less than 75c bbl above 
that of other mills less interested in pro- 
ducing a flour of the average gluten con- 
tent. 

Another reason for the present state 
of things is the fact that Canadian flour, 
regardless of the 20 per cent ad valorem 
duty, is coming into this market in fairly 
; see quantities, it being particularly in 

emand among the East Side jobbers and 
bakers, who are willing to pay the price 
for a strong flour. These Canadian flours 
are selling at $7.15@7.30 bbl, jute, against 
the average spring standard patent price 
of $6.50@6.75. o make matters worse, 
several spring wheat mills have been quot- 
ing prices as low as $6, and considerable 
trade has resulted. In consequence of 
this competition by ee Canadian 
flours and the lower-priced American 
flours, mills making an effort to keep up 
quality are having a difficult time in 
placing much flour. 

Another factor in the present situation 
is the report that the world’s wheat crop 
will be something over 3,000,000,000 bus, 
which seems in the eyes of the buyers to 
be ample. As a result they fear no seri- 
ous rise in prices, and are rather bolstered 
up in the policy of waiting which they 
have followed for so many months. This 
makes business in large quantities difficult 
to work, and, generally speaking, pur- 
chases are being confined to regular 
needs, with little buying ahead for ex- 
tended shipment. 

With the coal strike practically settled, 
and the movement of treight somewhat 
improved, general conditions are regard- 
ed as better, and deliveries of flour are a 
little more free than they have been dur- 
ing the past month, but as buyers seem 
to feel that they should be able to obtain 
good grades of flour at not over $6, the 
whole domestic situation, while not dis- 
couraging, is at least unsatisfactory. 

Export business has been fairly active, 
but mostly in small lots. Some of the 
houses specializing in this line say they 
are doing a fair total volume with Euro- 
pean countries, but this branch of the 
flour business is also being affected by 
Canadian flours, and is not altogether 
satisfactory. 

Another peculiar feature of the price 
situation is the very wide range between 
spring first patents and spring standard 
patents, which is nearly $2 bbl, as will be 
shown by the following quotations: spring 
first patent, $8@8.75; standard patent, 
$6.15@6.60; first clears, $5@6; soft win- 
ter straights, $4.85@5.15; hard winter 
straights, $5.75@6.15; first clears, $4.50 
@5.50; rye, $4.50@5,—all in jute. 


GIANT SHIPS PLANNED 


A statement was made by Chairman 
Lasker, of the United States Shipping 
Board, recently, to the effect that a com- 
pany was to be formed by American 
financiers for the purpose of building the 
largest transatlantic passenger ships yet 
attempted. It was stated that the capi- 


tal of the company would be $30,000,000 
and the ships would be of 70,000 tons, 
electrically driven by power supplied 
either by turbines or by Diesel engines, 
and 1,000 feet in length; or, in other 


words, about one third larger than the 
steamship Majestic, which is at present 
the largest ship afloat. 

The identity of the individuals compos- 
ing the proposed organization is | 
kept secret, but it is said they are al 
well-known men in American finance. 

It seems that the first information re- 

arding this new enterprise came to 
ren Lasker about three months ago, 
when he was approached to learn if funds 
from the shipping construction loan, au- 
thorized by the mercantile marine act of 
1920, would be available for the use of 
the proposed company, and in all proba- 
bility the question of whether or not this 
company will be formed will rest largely 
upon whether or not the use of such 
funds is secured, together with the pas- 
sage of the ship subsidy bill now before 
Congress. 

Should these plans be carried out and 
70,000-ton ships built, it would be rather 
a startling advance in the shipping world 
which might be said, in passing, to be 
looking with rather questioning eyes on 
the proposed enterprise. Many practical 
men claim that liners as large as those 
contemplated would be unwieldy, expen- 
sive to operate, and of doubtful earning 
capacity. 

NOTES 

One of the lowest transatlantic freight 
rates yet quoted was made on Sept. 7 
for a parcel of wheat to Hamburg at 5c 
per 100 lbs. 

The Produce Exchange golf club will 
hold its annual fall tournament on Sept. 
28 on the course of the Knollwood Coun- 
try Club, White Plains, N. Y. 

Among the millers to visit this market 
during the week were Martin E. Ismert, 
sales manager Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City, and William H. Duffett, 
president J. A. Hinds & Co., Rochester, 
NE. 


John W. A. Davies, who has been as- 
sociated with Spaulding & Kilthau, New 
York flour brokers, recently severed his 
connection with that firm and has started 
in the brokerage business on his own ac- 
count, with an office in the Produce Ex- 
change. 


William T. Burke, formerly vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Ernest Brewer 
Co., has resigned from that concern. Mr. 
Burke, who has had a wide experience in 
the export flour business, covering a num- 
ber of years, will in all probability re- 
main in the flour trade, but has no definite 
plans for the immediate future. 


Harvey C. Miller, president of the 
Tidewater .Terminal Co., Philadelphia, 
and of several other large concerns, was 
on the exchange here on Sept. 7. He 
stated that business was developing nice- 
ly with the new enterprise, and that he 
hoped within the reasonably near future 
to have the various millers interested in 
this movement visit the plant. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 9.—Local flour 
market conditions have not  greatl 
changed during the past week, althoug 
the tone of spring wheat flours is a 
shade stronger at the close. Sales were 
restricted to immediate needs of buyers, 
and only small quantities were taken. 

The liberal sales of flour for prompt 
shipment which were made during the 
past month have not been noticeable on 
the local market so far as increased ar- 
rivals are concerned. This is largely 
due no doubt to the current delays in 
mig shipments forward from the 
West, through car shortage or transpor- 
tation delays. 

Buyers this week were cautious, the 
generally disturbed condition in railroad 
traffic, the uncertainty as to the future 
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of the market, together with the fear of 
Canadian competition, all operating to 
restrict business. 

While a few of the spring wheat mill- 
ers advanced prices 15@25c bbl, there is 
still a disposition to shade quotations if 
opportunity offers. There are numerous 
indications that some of the western 
mills, in their efforts to secure a large 
volume of business, are ready to cut 
aig to a figure that does not seem to 

e justified by the situation. Not much 
is being said about new or old wheat or 
prompt or deferred shipment during 
September or October. 

The market at the close today is about 
$6.75@7.40 for standard spring patents, 
with special short brands at $7.75@8. 
Hard winter patents are quoted at $5.75 
@6.15 for standard, with short patents 
up to $6.65. Soft winter patents are 
easy, ranging $5.75@6.50, with straights 
and clears about 15c bbl lower than last 
week, 

Demand for rye flour slow, with the 
market easy and some pressure to sell. 
White patent is quoted at $4.60@4.75 bbl. 
Corn meal and oatmeal dull, with market 
generally unchanged. 


NOTES 


The stock of flour in Boston, Sept. 1, 
as reported 7 the Chamber of Com- 
merce, shows that there remained unsold 
on that date in the hands of jobbers and 
other distributors 24,355 bbls, compared 
with 24,686 the previous month. A year 
ago there were 22,521, 


Joseph F. Conant, for several years as- 
sociated with the Thornton & Chester 
Milling Co., Buffalo, has severed his con- 
nection with that mill and become the 
New England representative of the J. A. 
Walter Milling Co., Buffalo, with an of- 
fice in the Board of Trade Building, Bos- 
ton. 

New incorporations: Robert Jenkins 
Corporation, Boston, with $75,000 capital, 
to deal in bakers’ supplies; R. E. Jenkins 
is president. Howard S. Edgerly Co., 
Inc., Springfield, Mass., bakery, with 
$25,000 capital; Howard S. Edgerly is 
president and treasurer. Bell Baker 
Products Co., New Haven, Conn., wit 
$25,000 capital. 

The British steamship Hartington to- 
day commenced loading a full cargo of 
400,000 bus oats at the Hoosac elevator. 
She is under contract to carry this grain 
to an Italian port, probably Genoa, and 
is scheduled to sail Sept. 13. The cargo 
is the second largest to leave this port 
in years, being exceeded only by that of 
the Clarissa Radcliffe, which sailed April 
12, 1917, from Boston to Liverpool, with 
a full cargo of 586,587 bus oats. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp., Sept. 9.—Flour was 
irregular and comparatively slow this 
week. While springs were firmer, hard 
and soft winters were barely steady, with 
buyers generally well stocked and out of 
the market. There has been no glut of 
offerings, and no great pressure to sell 
so far on the new crop, due, doubtless, to 
the light movement of wheat from first 
hands and the fact that, until recently, 
the flour trade has been sufficiently short 
of supplies to keep the mills busy with- 
out forming an accumulation. 

New springs were higher but quiet, 
first patents closing nominally at $6.60@ 
6.85; standard patents, $6.15@6.40,—in 
98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@ 
l5c less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. 
Some mills were asking more than these 
rates, but the foregoing figures practi- 
cally reflect the trading range of the 
market. 

Hard winters were steady and inac- 
tive, short patents at the close ranging 
$6.40@6.65; straights, $5.90@6.15,—in 
98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@ 
ldc less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. 
Trading was light, and apparently con- 
fined to a few cars of standard grade at 
quotations. There is a wide difference in 
prices, with some mills asking as much 
for straight or standard patent as others 
are willing to sell short patent for. How- 
ever, the higher offerings are dubbed 
“protein,” and passed on to the other 
fellow. 

Soft winters were wabbly and slow, 
short patents closing nominally at $5.40 
@5.65; near-by straights, $4.50@4.75,— 
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in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 
5@lé5e less in jute, or 15@380c less in 
bulk. Long patents were offered as low 
as $5.25, cotton, but strictly short stock 
brought $5.50, cotton, and was generally 
held at a little above this. Near-by 
straight was picked up where it could be 
had at $4.50 in secondhand cottons or 
$4.35, bulk, which was the case in a few 
instances, though most mills stood out for 
$4.40@4.50, bulk. The relative firmness 
of garlicky wheat in this market is a little 
disconcerting to near-by mills, which are 
unable to account for it. 

City mills ran full time, day and night, 
and continued to experience an active 
domestic trade and a quiet export de- 
mand. As to flour, they reduced their 
spring patent 25c bbl and raised winter 
straight 20c; also advanced feed 50c ton, 

Receipts of flour for the week, 25,246 
bbls; destined for export, 13,114. 


NOTES 

Of the 894,000 bus wheat received here 
this week, 840,000 are destined for ex- 
port. 

Range of prices for southern wheat on 
grade for the week, 86c@$1.05%,; by 
sample, 50@95c. 

Exports from here this week included 
2,290 bbls flour and 1,429,946 bus grain— 
366,924 wheat, 200,572 corn, 646,000 oats, 
199,783 rye and 16,667 barley. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, closed 
the week in this market at 714¢ under 
No. 2 red winter, as against 8c under last 
week and 914¢ under last year. 

The Munson Steamship Co. will enter 
the intercoastal trade from this port on 
Sept. 27, with the sailing of the steamer 
Munaires for the Pacific Coast. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
3, 1921, to Sept. 9, 1922, 697,578 bus; 
year ago, 433,931. Range of prices this 
week, 70@77c; last year, no sales. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20 to Sept. 9, 879,979 bus; same period 
last year, 822,162. Range of prices this 
week, 50c@$1.05%, ; last year, $1.02@1.29. 

Visitors this week were Edward S. 
Lee, president Lee Milling Co., Coshocton, 
Ohio, and J. S. Vertner, representing the 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., millers, Phila- 
delphia. 

Charles M. Trueheart, of Trueheart & 
Russell, millers’ agents and flour jobbers, 
is back from a motor trip to Watkins 
Glen, Niagara Falls and other points of 
interest, which he took with his family. 

The Shipping Board is applying econ- 
omy to the 40 idle steamers which it has 
lying here, by arranging them into groups 
of 20 each and assigning to each group 
a captain, 12 men and three engineers, 
thus effecting considerable saving in the 
matter of expenses. 

Cuartes H, Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PuHILavELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 9.—With 
wheat fluctuating constantly, trade in 
flour during the past week was quiet, 
buyers being indisposed to buy ahead of 
current needs. Some grades were re- 
duced early in the week, but at the close 
a steadier feeling is in evidence and 
most of the leading mills are declining 
to allow further concessions. 


NOTES 
Jacob B. Pultz, grain dealer, and wife 
are home from a trip to Lake Placid, 
N, ¥ 


John Lynch, flour broker, who has been 
ill for the last three weeks, is consider- 
ably improved. 

H. Koch, grain and feed dealer, has 
returned from a vacation spent in the 
Catskill Mountains. 

Frank Richards, flour and grain mer- 
chant, has returned from a tour of the 
New England states. 

Samuel L. McKnight, Levi G. West 
and Emanuel H. Price left last night for 
Portland, Maine, where they will attend 
the Atlantic Deeper Waterways conven- 
tion, representing the Commercial Ex- 
change. The convention will be in ses- 
sion Sept. 12-15, 

SamvEt S, DanicLs. 





According to the latest figures, Mexico 
imported during 1921 from the United 
States 6,234 passenger cars and 1,500 
trucks, 
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BUFFALO 


Burrawo, N. Y., Sept. 9.—Millers gen- 
erally report a better demand for patents 
than prevailed last week, and some even 
go so far as to say that buyers are fight- 
ing for quick shipment. This applies to 
the best patents as well as bakers, all 
claiming that they are short or will be 
unless the miller comes to their relief. 
There has not been so much haggling 
over prices for that class of shipment, 
so far as the mills in this district are con- 
cerned, although it is generally known 
that one northwestern mill is offering its 
best brand at comparatively low prices 
and seems to be in a position to deliver 
rather promptly. 

There is no doubt the market is very 
unsettled as between old and new and 
mixed. What is worrying the miller most, 
however, is the kind of wheat he wants 
to use. The ordinary run of new wheat 
arriving has not proven satisfactory, and 
he sees the necessity of buying the higher 
grades, which are held at a stiff premium. 
Some of the mills here have a good supply 
of old wheat of the character required, 
but this will not last long with anything 
like a continued active demand for flour, 
and the past few days there has been 
a good business in Manitobas. 

Prices for patents were a little easier 
than last week on new crop basis, and 
40c more was asked for strictly old. 
First clears were rather slower than last 
week, but prices were unchanged, while 
second clear was freely offered and dif- 
ficult to move at a decline of 25c. Rye 
flour fairly steady early in the week, and 
closed strong. No Canadian flour is being 
offered in this market. 

Local retail prices were cut sharply 
this week, quotations being on the new 
basis. There is no demand worth men- 
tioning from the family trade, as the 
weather has been hot. The best family 
patent, in paper 24’s, is offered at $7@ 
7.25, but even this low price fails to at- 
tract buyers. Kansas flour agents here 
reported a little better trade this week, 
mostly for prompt shipment. Prices were 
somewhat stronger on the best known 
brands; in fact, that class of short patent 
was said to be rock bottom at $6.60. 
There were offerings all the way from 
$6 to $6.60 for short patent, and $5.75@ 
6.10 for standard, Buffalo rate points. 

Millfeeds were in active demand for 
round lots, but the small buyers seem to 
have been out, as prices were considered 
too high. There is no stock in the hands 
of the country dealer, and the jobber is 
not inclined to let go of his holdings, as 
there is no doubt of a shortage, which is 
certain to increase under present dry 
weather conditions. Western prices were 
advanced $2 today, it is claimed, and the 
mills here have nothing to sell in the way 
of carloads, nor do they expect to have 
for a month or six weeks. The few mills 





having a little bran to spare in mixed 





Richard Baird 
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cars with flour are not urging buyers. 
Bran advanced $1, but there was no 
change in other feeds, except red dog, 
which declined 50c, owing to a light trade 
and limited demand. 

Canadian feeds sold at last week’s 
prices, but were cleaned up easily, and 
there was nothing offered today. Sellers 
intimated that tne price would be no 
lower than domestic quotations when 
there were any to be had. 

Corn meal coarse feed was strong all 
week, with an active demand, especially 
the higher quality, and the mills are said 
to be unusually busy. Hominy feed also 
advanced, and is being taken more freely. 
No change in gluten, and trade quiet. 


tributors. Richard Baird, familiarly 
known as “Dick” to all his associates, 
was his opponent with a formidable ar- 
ray of mill representatives. 

The actual results of the game were 
somewhat in doubt when darkness forced 
the closing. The umpire was inclined to 
believe that the jobbers had the best of 
the millers, and as this is generally con- 
ceded to be the case they let the deci- 
sion go at that. 

“Joe” Hannes, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Thornton & Chester 
Milling Co., laid aside the dignity of his 
office and with his associate, Eugene 
Crowe, challenged W. P. Drake, vice 
president of the Buffalo Flour Club, and 





A Group of Buffalo Flour Men at Pipe Creek 


Cottonseed meal easier and dull. Oil meal 
firm, crushers asking an advance of $1@ 
1.50 and there appears to be some im- 
provement in the demand. Early in the 
week there were sellers at $38@38.50. 

Buckwheat unsettled. . The few cars 
remaining in store here are held at $2.30, 
but smaller lots have been sold at 15@20c 
less. There were offerings of new, Sep- 
tember shipment, at $2, which dealers 
would not consider, as there are no pros- 
pects of a movement this month. Rolled 
oats active at the decline. Reground oat 
hulls are offered more freely, and the 
market is easy. 

FLOUR CLUB’S OUTING 

The Buffalo Flour Club held its an- 
nual outing at West Falls, N. Y., in a 
beautiful glen adjoining Pipe Creek. A 
chicken dinner served at the Pipe Creek 
Inn furnished the encouragement and 
necessary nourishment to permit the 
combatants for baseball honors to enter 
the field with vigor. Gus G. Buse as 
captain of the jobbers’ division selected 
a team made up from the wholesale dis- 











Joseph Hannes 


E. A. Miller, for the quoit honors. Han- 
nes had been practicing with horseshoes 
for three or four days to get in shape 
and his fingers were sore, but he man- 
aged to make a couple of ringers and he 
and his associate were able to defeat 
their opponents and retain the quoit hon- 
ors for western New York. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
not running Labor Day, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
sons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
.. Berens pero 138,840 83 
Last week ..... coee@ecee 266,810 99 
BOP BOS cccecces ccocsse BOEEOO $5 
Wwe PORTO ABS 6 cciccscecs 79,156 47 
TRIOS VORTS GRO oc ccc ccece 133,200 80 
NOTES 
John J. Rammacher, of the Eastern 
, 
Grain & Elevator Corporation, will at- 


tend the National Grain Dealers’ conven- 
tion in New Orleans in October. 

Fred E. Pond, secretary of the Corn 
Exchange of Buffalo, has sufficiently re- 
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covered from his recent accident to be 
expected at his office early next week. 

It is said that farmers in this state are 
putting in less wheat this year, because 
of the high cost of production in com- 
parison with the present selling price. 

Shipments from Buffalo to Montreal 
by steamers this week were only 90,000 
bus wheat and 75,000 bus rye; last year, 
120,500 bus wheat and 139,500 bus corn. 

Edgar B. Black, of Charles Kennedy 
& Co., the largest wheat dealers in Buf- 
falo, returned this morning from the an- 
nual convention of the Pennsylvania Mill- 
ers’ Association at Harrisburg. 

Stocks of wheat in store here are 3,200,- 
000 bus, compared with 1,752,000 a year 
ago. Corn stocks have decreased to 
600,000 bus, and oats to 3,000,000. Last 
year there were 5,800,000 bus oats here. 

Burlap sacks are working higher, and 
are very firm today at the advance, with 
a good demand for quick shipment. Cot- 
tons steady. Burlap 100-lb feed sacks 
are Selling at $110 per M, 140-lb jute nour 
at $150, and cotton 98’s at $150. 

Farmers in many sections of this state 
are busily engaged in cutting corn for 
silage purposes and, contrary to early 
predictions, the crop has proved to be 
exceptionally heavy. Field corn is re- 
ported the best in years, with an almost 
universal growth of more than 10 feet. 

Canal traffic has fallen off this week, 
due to the light supply of boats ready 
to load grain. Shipments from Buffalo 
elevators to New York were 174,466 bus 
wheat and 54,000 bus rye. A year ago 
there were nearly 900,000 bus grain 
shipped from this port, of which 700,000 
were wheat and corn of about equal quan- 
tities. 

Receipts of grain by lake at this port 
have fallen off considerably this week, 
particularly from Canada. There is like- 
ly to be a further depreciation for a week 
or two. The receipts were 4,134,000 bus, 
of which 1,737,000 were wheat, 556,000 
from Canada. Last year the arrivals 
were 5,815,000 bus grain, 3,800,000 being 
wheat and only 222,000 from Canada. 

E. BanGasser. 

ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 9.—Flour pro- 
duction was light this week, particularly 
from hard wheat. Added to the usual 
handicaps was a holiday. Included in 
the reasons why a small output was not 
larger is lack of wheat. Shipments from 
the West have been slow, and at least 
one mill was shut down most of the week 
due to that cause. 

Selling generally has been on a ped- 
dling basis, the trade still waiting for 
the irreducible minimum in prices. The 
transition from old to new crop is pro- 
ductive of all kinds of prices. Some 
mills are quoting old wheat prices on spot 











Snapshots from the Buffalo Flour Club’s Annual Outing at West Falls, N. ¥. 


Gus G. Buse 





W. P. Drake and E. A. Miller 
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and new crop on forward shipments; 

are using some new wheat, 
have a combination. The trade appears 
to have most interest in the range of 
prices. 

Quotations are about steady on hard 
wheat flours. Some mills have shaded 
10@15c on patents and the higher grades, 
and others are holding their nominal 
prices unchanged, but with cash wheat 
again higher, a slight advance may come 
early in the week. At least it will have 
the effect of firming prices. Going quo- 
tations on hard wheat flours: spring pat- 
ents, spot $7.85@8 bbl, October $7.50@ 
7.75, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; local, 
spot, $8.30; spring straights, $7.90, cot- 
ton 98’s, small lots, mostly local; bakers 
patent, spot $7.45@7.75, October $7.15, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; first clears, 
spot $6.15@6.50, October $5.50, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $6; low 
grade, $3.50@4.25, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Soft wheat mills have booked some 
business this week for forward shipment. 
Nothing is offered spot, except that a 
small lot now and then is squeezed in 
between orders to relieve some regular 
customer. Mills are mostly booked ahead 
for a month, and are not chasing busi- 
ness. Farmers, busy with their work, 
are not delivering wheat, and some mills 
have hauled grain on their own trucks. 
There is little change in prices on winter 
straights, with best brands offered at 
$5.25@5.30 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $5.75. Demand for entire 
wheat flour shows no great proportions, 
and most shipments‘are less than car 
lots, on the basis of $7.50@7.75 bbl, all 
old wheat, cotton 98’s, Boston rate 
points. Graham steady at $5@5.10, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston. Shipments are 
for the most part small. 

Following the grain, rye flour is easier, 
with mills conceding 10c or more. Best 
white brands are offered at $5@5.10 bbl, 
cotton: 98’s, car lots, Boston. Western 
brands inactive. 

There is no urgency to the feed mar- 
ket. With demand just about sufficient 
to take offerings, there is no accumula- 
tion, but some mills have advanced prices 
$1 on both bran and middlings. Going 
quotations: spring bran, $24 ton, sacked, 
car lots, Boston; local, $25; winter bran, 
$23@25, sacked, mostly small lots; sprin 
middlings, standard $26, tlour $29, sacked, 
car lots, Boston; local, standard, $27; 
winter middlings, $25@26, sacked, moves | 
local. Rye feed steady at $24, sacked, 
mostly jobbing. Western feed firm, with 
dealers inclined to advance prices. De- 
liveries from the West slow, with ground 
oats offered at $34 ton and corn meal at 
$30, both bulk, jobbing. Corn meal, 
table quality, steady at $2 per 100 lbs, 
mostly small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
This WOOK 2... cccscccccscces 7,900 42 
TaMOt WOOK ccosccccvccscrece 8,800 47 


Of this week’s total, 5,400 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 2,000 winter and 500 
rye. 

NOTES 

W. H. Duffett, president J. A. Hinds 
& Co., has been on an eastern trip this 
week. 

Several bakeries here are practically 
out of fuel, except as they are given an 
emergency supply of coke from time to 
time by the Rochester Gas & Electric 


Corporation. 
T. W. Kwapp. 


PITTSBURGH 


Pirrssurcu, Pa., Sept. 9.—The flour 
market this week was active, and a good 
volume of sales was reported. Prices 
were considerably firmer at the end of 
the week than at the start. On the whole 
there was more of an optimistic tone, 
and jobbers are confident that there will 
be more active buying in the near future 
by large consumers. 

Stocks of many of the bakers are re- 
ported quite low. In the past, few days 
there was a pronounced. shortage of 
spring wheat flour, due to inability to 


get shipments into this section on sched- 
ule time. 

Trade among the bakers is reported to 
be improving, principally due to the bet- 
ter industrial conditions. 


Bakers who 
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have routes that cover the mining sec- 
tions report increased 
of the resumption of work. 

Jobbers who supply the wholesale gro- 
cery trade report a better turn for their 
business, and the outlook for the imme- 
diate future for flour trade is considered 
bright. 

Prices prevailing the past week: spring 
wheat patent, $6.50@7.50 old crop, $6@7 
new crop; Kansas, $5.75@6.50,—cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, $4.25@4.50, 
ane | clears, $5@5.50, cotton 98's, Pitts- 

urgh. 

The rye flour market was inactive, and 
prices unchanged. 

Millfeed continues listless. Prices: 
standard middlings, $24.50@25; flour 
middlings, $80@30.50; red dog, $87@ 
37.50; spring wheat bran, $22.50@23.50; 
winter wheat bran, $23@23.50. 


NOTES 


A. P. Cole, vice president of the Jesse 
C. Stewart Co., is back at his desk after 
a vacation trip via motor to Canada. 

John Matzek is the new manager of 
the flour department of the J. T. Taylor 
Brokerage Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Sinking Spring (Pa.) Milling Co. 
has been granted a charter. The con- 
cern is capitalized at $20,000, and the in- 
corporators are Edward J. Bolender, of 
Wyomissing, Pa., and Adam M. Ruth 
and Eva E. Schonour, both of Sinking 
Spring. The company will engage in the 
buying and selling of grain, flour, feed, 
dairy foods, seeds and the manufacture 
of flour and other products. 

Frank Harmuth and H. E. Schaffer, 
trading as Harmuth & Schaffer and as 
the American Retail Stores, Inc., of 
Bridgeville, Pa., have been adjudicated 
bankrupts. The first meeting of creditors 
will be held at the office of the referee 
in bankruptcy, Watson B. Adair, 450 
Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, on Sept. 19, 
at 10 a.m. The schedules filed show lia- 
bilities of $8,374.45 and assets of $2,475. 
The firm dealt in flour to a considerable 
extent. 





GEORGIA 

Attanta, Ga., Sept. 9.—During the 
past two weeks flour has been offered 
rather freely at the lowest for the sea- 
son, due to the generally depressed prices 
for grains. However, some better busi- 
ness has been done by southern mills in 
booking orders for forward delivery. 
Bakers are increasing their stocks to 
60 and 90 days’ supply, while jobbers 
and merchants are increasing stocks 
moderately to meet an anticipated bet- 
ter demand in the fall. 

Soft wheat flour is quoted freely at $6 
@6.25 for standard soft patents; hard 
wheat patents are held at $5.75@6.10. 

Wheat millfeeds made some advance 
this week, due to unfavorable weather 
in the Southeast. Continued dry weath- 
er has caused pastures to fail, and feed- 
ing has become necessary. 

Cottonseed meal prices are easier as 
new crop meal approaches the market. 
South Georgia mills are operating, and 
middle Georgia mills will begin next 
week. Seven per cent meal is quoted at 
$33, Atlanta, and $31, Georgia common 
rate points. 

Hulls are several dollars ton lower, 
due to new crop hulls on the market 
from the South and West. Old crop 
hulls are pretty well consumed. 

Hay receipts continue small, but de- 
mand is light and prices about the same 
as last week. No. 1 timothy is quoted 
at $23.50, and alfalfa at $25. 

: J. Hore Ticner. 





PENNSYLVANIA’S GARLICKY WHEAT 

PirrssurcH, Pa., Sept. 9.—For some 
months the Pennsylvania department of 
agriculture has been investigating the 
state’s wheat crop. The department’s 
data shows that half the wheat marketed 
from Pennsylvania is graded garlicky 
and penalized accordingly, and that 60 
per cent of it is penali for containin 
moth. Last year Pennsylvania ha 
1,317,000 acres sown to wheat, and a 
ep of 23,271,000 bus of grain was pro- 


uced. 

Records have been compiled showing 
how much of the wheat grown in Penn- 
sylvania is shipped out of the state and 
milled elsewhere, and how Pennsylvania 
— much of its flour from western 
mills. Bran and middlings. used by the 


sales as a result’ 





Pennsylvania farmer come from the 
Middle West. 

Pennsylvania produces soft red winter 
wheat. The people of that state, includ- 
ing the farmers themselves, have never 
been brought to realize that the flour 
milled from Pennsylvania wheat is equal 
to or superior for practically every pur- 
pose to that shipped from the Middle 
West. 

Frederick Rasmussen, secretary of ag- 
riculture, has long been impressed with 
the necessity of some action that will 
place wheat production in Pennsylvania 
on a profitable basis, else the growing of 
this crop is certain to decline. Under 
present conditions, the Pennsylvania 
farmer penalized for the garlic in his 
wheat and for his own carelessness in 
tolerating the grain moth, is placed at a 
serious disadvantage. Already the state 
department of agriculture and the State 
College are co-operating in an effort to 
rid the state of garlic. 

Other vital probleme, which include the 
production and the milling of Pennsyl- 
vania wheat, await solution, however, and 
for the purpose of tackling these prob- 
lems, Secretary Rasmussen has asked 
men prominent in the producing and mill- 
ing industries of Pennsylvania to confer 
with him in an effort to arrive at some 
method whereby the farmers of that 
state will be encouraged to maintain or 
increase their wheat production, with 
greater profit to themselves. 

C. C. Larus. 


CREDIT FOR THE FARMER 


Bernard M. Baruch Tells Farm Bloc Com- 
mittee This Is Most Important Busi- 
ness Before Congress 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 9.—‘‘The 
most important business before Congress 
today is to enact legislation that will put 
the farmers on a credit equality with 
other lines of business. It makes little 
difference what particular rural credit 
bill you enact to bring that about. 
Amend it later if need be, but enact some 
credit measure at once that will rescue 
this fundamental industry before it is 
too late.” 

This is the way Bernard M. Baruch, 
former chairman of the War Industries 
Board, concluded his testimony before 
the finance committee of the farm bloc 
this afternoon. Mr. Baruch was invited 
by Senator Capper, of Kansas, chairman 
of the committee, to give its members his 
views regarding rural credits in general, 
and in particular regarding the various 
farm credit bills now pending before the 
Senate. 

Mr. Baruch expressed the opinion that 
the credit measure finally decided upon 
should provide three kinds of loans and, 
correspondingly, three kinds of short 
time debentures, from the sale of which 
would be obtained the funds for carrying 
the loans (which might amount to many 
times the capital of the proposed insti- 
tution), viz., (1) loans for facilitating the 
marketing of agricultural products in an 
orderly manner and at discretion, (2) 
live stock loans, and (3) loans for pro- 
duction purposes. 

The last variety of credit, he thought, 
should be based on the united credit of 
local associations of farmers, so that all 
the members of the group would indorse 
the notes of each. He expressed confi- 
dence that there would be a wide and 
ready market for debentures or notes 
running from six months to three years, 
because the security would be unsur- 
passed. Not only would the money cen- 
ters readily absorb such instruments, but 
he was convinced that there would be a 
wide market for them in the rural com- 
munities themselves. 

Regarding the proposed federal reserve 
act amendments, Mr. Baruch, while fa- 
voring some of them, said that he con- 
sidered it unwise to give farm paper a 
longer maturity period than six months, 
which is the present limit. Accommoda- 
tions beyond six months would come from 
debenture funds, he said. 

Joun Marrinan. 











PRODUCE IN BRITISH MARKETS 
Wasurtnorton, D. C., Sept. 9.—The sud- 
den drop in German marks has resulted 
in flooding the British produce markets 
with foodstuffs from Germany and Aus- 
tria, according to a report just received 
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by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the Department of Agricul- 
ture from its commissioner in London. 

“There is every indication at the pres- 
ent time,” says the bureau, “that all 
European supplies of any kind whatever 
will be dumped into the British markets 
from now on, and American shippers will 
have to watch carefully for changes in 
economic conditions in all European 
countries as well as in Great Britain. 

“A noticeable drop in the consumption 
of all imported foodstuffs in Great Brit- 
ain is also reported. The long-continued 
hard times, together with heavy taxation 
and generally unsettled conditions of al! 
Europe, have made English buyers de- 
cidedly cautious, and the home people are 
economizing as they have not done |e- 
fore since the war.” 

JoHN Marrinay. 





OCEAN RATE SITUATION 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 9.—While 
ocean freight rates are still low, there is 
more stability to them on account of the 
re-formation of several conferences, ac- 
cording to W. J. Love, general mani er 
of the Shipping Board Emergency I \cet 
Corporation. 

“The conference situation is consi (er- 
ably improved over conditions prey ail- 
ing two months ago,” said Mr. Love. 
“The Atlantic-Far East Conference |ias 
been re-formed on a definite and siitis- 
factory basis. All lines regularly 0) er- 
ating berth steamers in this trade are 
members of the new conference. 

“Efforts are now being made to re- 
form the Pacific-Far East (Transpac lic) 
Conference on a basis to the new \t- 
lantic-Far East agreement. Meetings are 
being held on the Pacific Coast, nd 
prospects of an early successful conclu- 
sion are good. In addition, cargo otler- 
ings transpacific are improving. 

‘The North Atlantic, Adriatic, B! ack 
Sea and Levant Conference was recvnt- 
ly re-formed, and is now functioning 
satisfactorily,—all lines regularly o)er- 
ating in this territory being member: 

“From Atlantic and Gulf ports to the 
east coast of South America the siiua- 
tion is much improved, and efforts are 
now being made to put both the River 
Plate and Brazil conterences on a more 
stable basis. 

“There has been no change in the In- 
tercoast situation during the past few 
weeks.” 

JoHn Marrinay. 





HUNGARIAN IMPORT MOVEMEN' 

Wasuineoton, D. C., Sept. 9.—With a 
current lack of rice, sugar, fats, vils, 
flour and other foodstuffs, the Hun- 
garian market anticipates a considerible 
import movement within the near fulure, 
says a dispatch from Consul Kemp, 
Budapest, to the Department of Com- 
merce. 

“If American products are to recvive 
consideration, prices must not be too 
prohibitive, and terms of payment iiust 
conform as nearly as possible to thiose 
given by Germany and Czecho-Slovakia, 
i.e., short term-credits to new purchasers, 
and from two to three months to old and 
reliable customers,” says the rejort. 
“German and other exporters ship |rge 
consignments to local banks in Hungary 
in order to guarantee immediate deliv- 
ery at warehouse against cash payment.” 

JoHN Marrinan. 





Norway—Crops 
Grain crops of Norway, as reported by 
Landbruksdirektoren, by calendar years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Oats Barley Rye 
a eee “waned ois <ose 
eT rr 972 12,962 4,279 1,043 
ae 999 15,078 5,382 970 
TT ae 1,071 15,106 5,787 1,063 
S088 6463 1,090 14,229 5,344 1,012 
tS ee 4 14,591 3,822 1,159 
S016 ...wee 317 13,502 3,415 943 
1918 ..i.¢ 285 10,318 2,682 829 
TT ee 269 8,002 2,463 046 
Se 325 11,734 3,203 973 
2088... 332 11,607 3,086 041 
a 271 8,746 2,550 948 
er 294 10,488 2,900 896 

10900... ae ether | aawer 

ACRES (000’'S OMITTED) 
Oats Barley Rye 
242 156 36 
242 156 36 
345 157 37 
843 156 37 
356 116 58 
307 97 48 
270 89 37 
270 89 37 
270 89 37 
263 89 31 
263 89 37 
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Demand for flour is brightening. An- 
other reduction in prices has given buy- 
ers a better incentive to | ay any orders 
they may have been holding over. Some 
mills are busier than others, possibly a 
matter of location. Cooler weather, 
which will come soon, should make the 
mills of eastern Canada as busy as those 
west of the lakes, where trade is said to 
be unusually active. The decline in prices 
referred to came on Wednesday morn- 
ing, and was a matter of 40c bbl on Man- 
itoba spring wheat grades. Within a 
fortnight, jobbing prices for springs 
have declined 70c bbl here, while prices 
to bakers have gone down even more and 
are now occasionally below the actual 
cost of wheat at time of quotations. 

Supposedly, some mills have been 
guessing the wheat market right and are 
giving the baking trade the benefit of 
their bit of luck. We hear of quotations 
as low as $4.40 bbl for bakers grade of 
spring wheat flour, delivered, Toronto, 
bags returnable. Today’s list prices for 
springs are as follows: top patents, $6.80, 
in 98-lb jute bags; seconds, $6.30; first 
clears, $6.10,—mixed cars, delivered, less 
10¢ bb! for cash. 

Ontario soft winter wheat flour shares 
in the general weakness. Buyers seem to 
be looking for still lower prices, and de- 
mand is small. On the other hand, farm- 
ers will not stop other work to market 
wheat at present prices, and, therefore, 
mills have no quantities of this flour to 
offer. Since a week ago car lot prices 
have declined 15¢ bbl. New crop 90 per 
cent patents are now $4.15 bbl, bulk, sea- 
board, for export, or $4.40@4.50 in sec- 
ondhand jute bags, f.o.b., Toronto or 
Montreal. Blended flours (hard spring 
and soft winters) are steady at $5.50 bbl, 
car lots, delivered. 

There is a better inquiry for Canadian 
flour for export. Buyers are gaining 


some confidence in present price levels, 
and undoubtedly a large volume of busi- 
ness is waiting to be done whenever the 
trade become convinced that stability has 
been reached. For Manitobas cable quo- 


tations now range 33c 6@@35s 6d per 
280 lbs, cif. United Kitgdom ports, 
September loading at seaboard. Later 
shipment is not much wanted. 

Onturio winters for export (mostly to 
Glaszow) are 6d lower at 33s@33s 6d, 
while bids are 6d@1s below these figures. 
Sales «re light. 

MILLFEED 

Am-rican buyers were in the Canadian 
market this week for bran, and bought 
up a ood part of the surplus of some 
of the larger milling companies. Sales 
involving delivery up to November were 
made. Domestic buyers are also becom- 
ing more active, though hot weather re- 
duces the necessity for active trading. 
A ‘uction of $2 was made in feed 
price; on Wednesday. Bran is now quot- 
ed ai S21 ton, and shorts at $23, in mixed 
cars, delivered, cash terms, while straight 
cars of bran can be bought at $19@20 
and shorts at $20@2I1. - 

WHEAT 

Now crop western spring wheat is now 
arriving at Georgian Bay and Lake 
Huron ports for delivery to Ontario 
milis. Compared with a week ago, prices 
are 4@4ec bu higher, which is stimulating 
demand for both wheat and flour. No. 1 
horlhern is quoted at $1.13 bu, track, 
Bay ports; No. 2 northern, $1.051,; No. 
3 northern, $1.021,. 

Soft winter wheat is some cents lower 


than a week ago, and the market remains 
slack. Neither buyers nor sellers seem 
anxious to operate. Mills are paying 
85@90c bu for farmers’ loads of best 
grades on the street, while car lots on 
track bring 95@97c, shipping points. 
CEREALS 

Demand is quiet, and prices to do- 
mestic trade show no changes. New crop 
oats are now coming into market, and 
may later affect the _— of products. 
Rolled oats are quoted at $2.90@3.05 per 
90-lb bag, in mixed car lots; oatmeal, in 
98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 
Sales for export are negligible. Cable 
inquiries indicate an over-sea demand, 
but buyers are not willing to pay pres- 
ent prices. Compared with a fortnight 
ago, figures mills are willing to accept 
are Is 6d lower. Rolled oats are now 
quoted at 40s 6d and oatmeal at 38s 6d 
per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Glasgow, Liverpool or 
London, September seaboard loading. 
Oat hulls are nominally worth $12 ton, 
bags, mill points, with no demand. 


COARSE GRAINS 
A fairly steady business is being done 
in these grains. Ontario oats are coming 
out more freely. No. 2 white Ontario 
oats, 35@37c bu, car lots, f.o.b., shipping 
points; No. 3 Ontario barley,. 55@58c; 
No. 2 rye, 65@70c; western oats, extra 
No. 1 feed, 4814c, track, Bay ports; 
American corn, No. 2 yellow, 7014,¢, same 
basis; whole wheat screenings, $15 ton, 
delivered, Ontario points. 


NOTES 

W. Weaver, formerly of Minneapolis, 
was in Toronto this week. He is visiting 
Canada with a view to engaging in the 
— industry of this country if a 
suitable opening should offer. 

Notice is given that C. R. Vannatter 
& Co., Ltd., dealer in grain, flour and 
feed, Toronto, has changed its name to 
Vannatter & Ham, Ltd. S. B. Ham has 
been a shareholder and active partner in 
this business for some time, and his con- 
nection is now being recognized in the 
manner stated. 

J. D. Stone, formerly in charge of the 
laboratory of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, is in Toronto for 
the purpose of opening a milling labora- 
tory here or at some other convenient 
point in Ontario. Mr. Stone has not yet 
decided on his location, but will do so 
within a few days and will then make 
an announcement to the trade. 

W. J. K. Skillcorn, Johannesburg, 
South Africa, is in Canada representing 
the government of his country for the 
purpose of making a study of the eleva- 
tor system in use here. If some such 
system should prove feasible the South 
African government proposes to install 
same in so far as it is needed in the 
South African grain trade. It is under- 
stood that his studies will be confined 
largely to ports and harbors. 

Lieutenant-Colonel F. B. Hawkes, 
traffic superintendent of the Northwest- 
ern Railway of India, and one of the 
trustees of the port of Karachi, is in 
Canada for the purpose of gathering 
data relating to the handling of the grain 
crops of this country. Karachi is a 
great grain port of India, but so far has 
no elevator system, and all the business 
now — done is handled in bags. The 
port authorities contemplate. establish- 
ment of an elevator system on the Cana- 
dian plan if this should prove to be 
suitable. 

Dispatches from Newfoundland state 
that most of the flour now coming into 
that market is of Canadian origin. Prices 
are based on Liverpool and other United 
Kingdom markets, which are relatively 
lower than domestic prices in Canada. 


On some occasions in the past New- 
foundland has actually bought Canadian 
flour in Liverpool cheaper than this could 
be obtained from direct sources of sup- 
ply. Of course this condition no longer 
exists, and Canadian mills are quite will- 
ing to give island buyers the same terms 
as they quote for shipment to more dis- 
tant ports. 

The Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., had an excellent exhibit of its prod- 
ucts at the Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion held in Toronto during the fortnight 
closing today. The design was quite un- 
usual. It illustrated the progress of a 
grain of wheat from a farm in the 
prairie region of western Canada through 
the thresher to local country elevators, 
and from there to terminals, and finally 
through one of this company’s mills to 
the bakeshop and bread basket. The il- 
lustration and lighting of this exhibit 
were beautifully done, and the movement 
of wagons, trains and boats was quite 
realistic. 

The University of Toronto and Magill 
University, Montreal, are putting on a 
new course of studies for students that 
should. have considerable interest for 
millers and others interested in the ex- 
porting business. This will provide train- 
ing in all matters relating to export busi- 
ness from Canada, The course will be 
both theoretical and practical. There 
will be lectures on international trade, 
economic geography, transportation and 
similar subjects, with instruction in the 
preparation of documents and all other 
necessary routine peculiar to the export- 
ing trade. It will be interesting to fol- 
low the effect of this departure on the 

art of these great universities, which 

ave hitherto kept away from what 
might be regarded as fad subjects. 

The Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., was 
among the exhibitors at the Canadian 
National Exhibition held in Toronto dur- 
ing the last two weeks. The design of 
this display was intended largely to 
appeal to the eye of the housewife and, 
accordingly, it put the emphasis on 
Maple Leaf and Monarch brands of flour, 
both of which belong to this company. 
Maple Leaf is now its top —— spring 
wheat flour, while Monarch is still its 
leading brand of soft winter. A feature 
of the exhibit was the conspicuous dis- 
play .of a guaranty signed by the presi- 
dent of the company with reference to 
quality of its products. Specific guar- 
anty of this kind is a new idea in the 
Canadian flour trade, and its effect will 
be watched with considerable interest. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Winnrrec, Man., Sept. 9.—Keen com- 
petition is apparent in the flour trade of 
western Canada. The customary fall 
rush is on, and all mills are humming 
merrily to cope with orders. Declining 
wheat markets caused a further drop in 
flour to the extent of 40c for the week. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6.30 
bbl, jute, seconds at $5.70 and first clears 
at $5, mixed cars, 30-day terms; cotton, 
10c ever this basis. Saskatchewan and 
Alberta points are 10c under Manitoba, 
and Pacific Coast points 30@50c over. 
Bakers and other car lot buyers get spe- 
cial prices, 

WHEAT 

Offerings are increasing daily. The 
wet weather of the past five days has 
halted future sales. Farmers are better 
sellers now, and the grain is coming out 
more freely. There is a fair volume 
changing hands, with exporters the chief 
buyers of contract grades and millers 
doing practically nothing. Western Ca- 
nadian wheat continues to grade high, 


and the farmer is now in dread lest in- 
clement weather will cause damage from 
frost or rain. The following table shows 
the daily closing prices of No. 1 northern 
for the week: 


Cash Oct. Nov. 
eee, SP: oes sane Sone. Keane Baicuss 
a ees 1.03% 96% 96% 
en behav ena 1.05% 95% 96% 
ie Bee 1.04% -96% -96% 
Se eee 1.03% 97% 97% 
Geek. OB vcccccers 1.04% -96% -96% 

*Holiday. 


Basis, in store, Fort William. 

Movement of the new crop wheat con- 
tinues heavy. Inspections for the week 
averaged 738 cars per day, against 396 
last week. 

MILLFEED 


Business in bran and shorts is of or- 
dinary proportions. Reductions of $8 
are reflected in these markets. Quota- 
tions: bran $17 ton, in mixed cars with 
flour; shorts $19, in bags, delivered, Win- 
nipeg territory. 

OATMEAL 


The market for rolled oats and oat- 
meal is steady. Demand and inquiry are 
good, and prices unchanged. Quotations: 
good brands of rolled oats, $2.50 in 80-Ib 
cotton bags: oatmeal, $3.05 in 98-lb cot- 
ton bags,—delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The volume of business in oats is small, 
and will continue so until the new crop 
begins to move. There is a good inquiry 
for good quality old crop oats. The un- 
dertone to the market is steady, with 
prices showing little change. The de- 
mand for barley from exporters is in- 
creasing. Offerings are freer, and a 
fair volume of trade is being worked. 
All grades of rye are in excellent de- 
mand. Exporters are the principal buy- 
ers, and receipts are readily absorbed. 
Trading is light in flaxseed, due to un- 
available stocks. Offerings are small, 
with very poor demand. Since a week 
ago oats lost %,¢, barley 4%,c, rye gained 
3c and flaxseed lost 3c. Closing prices: 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 46%,¢ bu; 
No. 3 Canadian western barley, 571,c; 
rye, 70c; flaxseed, $1.90,—in store, Fort 
William. 

NOTES 


J. H. Monson is in charge.of the lab- 
oratories of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., 
at Moose Jaw and Calgary. His name 
appeared in error in issue of Aug. 23 as 
J. H. Morrison. 

A. W. Alcock, formerly of the Domin- 
ion Grain Research bureau, will succeed 
L. D. Jackson as chief chemist of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg. This appointment follows the 
resignation of Mr. Jackson from the 
service of that company, as announced 
last week. 

The area of flax sown in Canada for 
seed and oil this year is estimated at 
546,000 acres, compared with 517,000 to 
532,000 last year. The yield of seed last 
year was 3,500,000 bus, and at the same 
rate this year should be about 3,600,000, 
though this should be exceeded, as condi- 
tions have been excellent for a heavy 
yield. Estimates made last spring 
showed a shortage of 27,000,000 bus in 
the world’s flaxseed supply. 

L. E. Gray. 


MONTREAL 


MonTrReEAL, Que., Sept. 9.—Flour and 
wheat prices in Montreal remain vir- 
tually unchanged this week. A _ better 
grain inquiry from oversea has developed, 
but prices bid are too low to attract local 
dealers. Flour sales are poor. The hope 
of lower prices is causing many dealers 
to refrain from buying at the present 
rates. Car lots of first patents, spring 
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wheat flour, are quoted at $7.20 bbl, 
seconds at $6.70 and strong bakers at 
$6.50, jute, delivered, less 10c spot cash. 

The demand for winter wheat is poor; 
sales of both new and old crop flour are 
in small lots only, and for immediate de- 
mand. Choice grades have sold at $5.20 
@5.30 bbl, jute, delivered, and winter 
wheat patents at $5.50@5.60, new cotton 
bags, delivered. Car lots are quoted at 
$4.80@5, jute, delivered. 

Millfeeds remain at $23 ton for Mani- 
toba bran, $25 for shorts and $27 for 
middlings, delivered, less 25c ton cash 
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terms, but some bran has been sold at 
least $2 cheaper. 


NOTES 

The following stocks were in store in 
Montreal on Sept. 2: wheat, 2,350,643 
bus; corn, 1,778,295; oats, 499,552; bar- 
ley, 115,727; rye, 262,518; flaxseed, 14,- 
484; flour, 12,893 sacks. 

W. K. Skillicorn, of Johannesburg, 
South Africa, is visiting Montreal to 
study grain handling in this port. The 
government of South Africa intends to 
erect 36 elevators soon. 








THE MILL THAT GROUND OUT GOLD 


Among all the myths which have come 
down to us from the days before the 
art of writing took the place of the 
spoken word, from the period when leg- 
ends of incalculable antiquity were hand- 
ed down from generation to generation 
by oral repetition, growing and chang- 
ing as they lived to a Methuselah-like 
age, none is more widespread or more 
persistent than the story of the mill 
which magically ground out treasure. 
In one form or another we find this 
story in the early mythology of nearly 
every race, the details varying to accord 
with national characteristics, but the 
general outline clearly recognizable. 

The most famous example is still pre- 
served for the children of the present 
generation in one of the familiar fairy 
tales telling whey the sea is salt. The 
magic mill which ground out salt, and 
which was cast into the ocean because 
no one knew the spell necessary to put 
a stop to its operation, supplies the basis 
for the most famous of all the national 
legends of Finland, the story underlying 
the Finnish epic of the Kalevala. 

A kindred, but far less widely known, 
story has come down to us from Ice- 
land. The ancient Norseman had two 
treasures, his sword and his grinding 
mill. With these two he could live any- 
where on the face of the earth, and 
throughout the ninth, tenth and eleventh 
centuries his migrations spread all the 
way from Jerusalem to Dublin, and even 
across the Atlantic to Greenland and 
Labrador. The sword was the symbol 
of conquest, the grinding mill that of the 
home, for the Noresemen were a bread- 
eating people, and, for all their wander- 
ings, they were intense lovers of home. 
So it is that in the vast literature of 
those days, preserved chiefly through the 
diligence of Icelandic scholars of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the flour 
mill plays a part hardly second to the 
sword itself. 

How far back do these mills go, and 
of what type were they? There is every 
reason to believe that wheat, barley and 
oats were cultivated in Scandinavia as 
early as the middle or latter part of the 
so-called bronze age, extending from 
2000 to 500 B.C. With the growing of 
wheat must have gone some method of 
grinding it, and from the earliest traces 
of life in Denmark we have round stones 
which, conjecturally at least, were used 
for pounding grain. From a later period 
we find relics of the saddle stone, where- 
by grain, instead of being pounded, was 
rubbed and crushed by the action of a 
rounded stone rolling back and forth 
over a flat lower surface. 

These forms of the mill, however, long 
antedate all our historical records of 
Scandinavia. It is not until the eighth 
and ninth centuries that we begin to get 
any clear picture, based on authentic 
records, of what was going on in that 
northern region. By that time Scandi- 
navian civilization was profoundly influ- 
enced by contact with the more or less 
Romanized culture of the South. The 
very nature of their land made the 
Scandinavians instinctively sea rovers, 
with the British Isles as their most ob- 
vious landing places. It was not until 
the last quarter of the ninth century that 
the great forays of the Norsemen began 
—the terrible raids which made _ the 
priests of France introduce among their 
prayers the famous appeal, “From the 
fury of the Norsemen, O God, deliver 
us,’—but long before that time men 
from Denmark and Norway were to be 
found in all the ports of England, along 
the coasts of France, and in the regions 
bordering the North Sea. 

Throughout all this territory, which 


had at one time been subject to Rome, 
the established form of grinding mill 
was the quern. Despite efforts to dem- 
onstrate that the quern developed inde- 
pendently in various parts of Europe, 
the weight of evidence indicates that it 
originated in Rome, and was carried 
thence wherever the eagles of the Roman 
legions found their homes. Unquestion- 
ably the travelling army flour mill of 
Cesar’s day was of the quern type, and 
the spread of the quern seems to have 
coincided closely with that of Roman 
civilization. 

The tide of Roman greatness flowed 
and ebbed; the barbarian onslaughts of 
the fourth and fifth centuries tore west- 
ern Europe away from the once great 
empire; but the quern remained. The 
Jutes, Angles and Saxons who swept 
over Britain in the fifth century were 
able to drive out Christianity, but they 
could not dislodge the Roman flour mill. 
Two or three hundred years. later came 
the Scandinavian voyagers, half pirates 
and half merchants. Probably the first 
querns in the North were brought back 
with the other pillage of British coast 
settlements; then, little by little, the new 
type of mill was imitated at home, until 
every Norse house of any importance 
had its own quern. 

We should know far more about this 
period than we actually do if the art of 
writing had developed at an equal pace 
with those of war, agriculture and sea- 
manship. Until approximately the year 
1000, however, the people of Scandinavia 
lacked the one element which throughout 
the rest of Europe was able to keep let- 
tered education alive: the clergy of the 
Catholic church. Elsewhere the laity 
might be hopelessly illiterate, but there 
were monasteries and churches where the 
art of writing flourished and where writ- 
ten records were kept; in still heathen 
Scandinavia there was no such influence. 

Writing there was, indeed, of a sort, 
but it consisted almost entirely of in- 
scriptions .in the so-called runic charac- 
ters. The runes, originally signs carved 
on wood for purposes of magic, had 
gradually been elaborated into a kind of 
phonetic alphabet, but their use was 
closely limited. Of consecutive narra- 
tive or descriptive prose there was little 
or none; their general employment is 
well illustrated by the inscription on the 
Istaby stone, dating from about the year 


650, which reads simply: “In memory of 
Hariwulf did Hathuwulf the son of 
Heruwulf write these runes.” 

None the less, we know a good deal 
about this period of Norse history before 
the general introduction of writing. The 
very fact that no written records existed 
sharpened men’s memories, and the old 
Scandinavians were mighty story tellers. 
From father to son, from generation to 
generation, the tales of the past were 
handed down, modified doubtless in many 
respects as time went on, but still pre- 
serving the original outlines with consid- 
erable fidelity. Some of these stories 
were essential history; others were fables 
and fairy tales, legends of gods and 
giants, monsters and magic. These are 
the stories which we know, even as they 
were known 12 centures ago, by the 
name of sagas. 

Christianity came to the northern 
world about the year 1000, and in its 
train the art of letters and the science 
of history. In those days the center of 
Norse civilization was in Iceland, and 
here a race of scholars, clerically trained, 
set to work to write down the stories 
and legends of their race. One of the 
foremost of these scholars, a political 
leader, too, and a fighter of distinction, 
was Snorri Sturluson, an Icelander who 
died near the middle of the thirteenth 
century. He wrote many books, and 
among them a handbook of Norse my- 
thology, known as the Prose Edda, the 
Younger Edda or Snorri’s Edda. In this 
book he quoted, wholly or in part, many 
of the poems which had been handed 
down in oral tradition for centuries, and 
one of these poems belongs among the 
permanent archives of the flour milling 
industry. 

It tells, in another form, the same tale 
which has already been mentioned in con- 
nection with the Finnish Kalevala,—the 
story of the magic mill which ground out 
whatsoever its possessor demanded. In 
form Snorri’s book was a dictionary of 
mythological phrases, an explanation of 
the complicated terms used by the older 
Norse poets. In this instance he intro- 
duces the story to explain why the poets 
sometimes -called gold “Frothi’s flour.” 

Frothi, he says, was a king in Den- 
mark “in the time when Augustus 
Cesar imposed peace on all the world; 
at that time Christ was born. But be- 
cause Frothi was mightiest of all kings 
in the northern lands, the peace was 
called by his name wherever the Danish 
tongue was spoken; and men call it the 
Peace of Frothi.” One day Frothi went 
to a feast at the court of Sweden, and 
there he bought two maidservants, called 
Fenja and Menja; “they were huge and 
strong.” “In that time two millstones 
were found in Denmark, so great that no 
one was so strong that he could turn 
them; the nature of the mill was such 
that whatsoever he who turned asked 
for, was ground out by the millstones. 
This mill was called Grotti. King Frothi 
had the maidservants led to the mill, and 
bade them grind gold; and they did 
so. First they ground gold and peace 
and happiness for Frothi; then he would 
grant them rest or sleep no longer than 


STANZAS FROM THE SONG OF THE MILL GROTTI 


Then to the mill 
And bidden tirelessly 
He promised that rest 
Till he had heard 


They chanted the song 
“Lay we the bins right, 
So they sang and slung 


Then Menja spake 
“Wealth for Frothi 
And fullness thereof 
Let him sit on riches, 


But he spake no word 
“Sleep ye no longer 
Nor longer than so 


Then spake the maidens 
“Hands must rest 
Enough have we turned, 
Fire I see burning 

War-tidings waken 

Hither with swiftness 
And fire the dwellings 


The maidens ground, 

The bin-poles trembled, 
Asunder broke 
“We have ground, O Frothi; 
We have labored now 


the heavy 


were the maidens led, 
to turn the gray stone; 

nor peace should they know 
the handmaids’ song. 


of the swift-moving stone: 
lift we the stones!” 
the whirling stone. 


as she came to the mill: 
grind we now well, 
at fortune’s mill; 
and sleep on down.” 


save only one: 
than the cuckoo’s silence, 
while one song is sung.” 


mighty of stature: 
and the stone must halt; 
our toil now ceases. 
east of the burg; 

a beacon of warning; 

a host shall come, 
above King Frothi.” 


their. might they tested; 
the flour-box burst; 


boulder. 
now we cease from grinding; 


o’er long at the grist.” 
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the cuckoo held its peace or a song might 
be sung.” 

The result was only natural. The 
maidservants, as the only human beings 
who could turn the magic mill, had a 
complete monopoly of its output, and to 
punish Frothi for his severity, they 
ground out an armed host, “so that a 
sea-king called Mysing came there that 
same night and slew Frothi, taking much 
plunder. Then the Peace of Frothi was 
ended. Mysing took Grotti with him, 
and Fenja and Menja also, and bade 
them grind salt. And at midnight they 
asked whether Mysing were not weary 
of salt. He bade them grind longer, 
They had ground but a little while, when 
down sank the ship; and from that time 
there has been a whirlpool in the sea 
where the water falls through the hole 
in the millstone. It was then that the 
sea became salt.” 

Such was Snorri’s version of the old 
milling story, written by him in the sec- 
ond quarter of the thirteenth century. 
Almost certainly, however, he had the 
conclusion of the tale wrong; the episode 
of making the sea salt had originally 
nothing to do with the Norse legend. 
This we know because Snorri_ himself 
quotes the poem on which his story was 
based, the song which the two maidsery- 
ants, Fenja and Menja, sang while they 
labored at the magic mill. In this song 
they tell how they have ground out sold 
and peace and happiness for King Frothi, 
and how he will give them no rest; and 
they foretell how they shall next grind 
out the armed host to destroy their task- 
master. Beyond this their prophecy does 
not go, and it is altogether likely that 
Snorri confused their story with another 
one, the latter being the same which 
forms the basis for the Finnish epic. 

A few passages from the song, which 
appear elsewhere on this page, will 
help to give the picture of the giant 
maidservants; the translation attempts 
to keep something of the rhythm and 
metrical structure of the original, in- 
cluding the alliteration of two or three 
of the accented syllables in each. line. 

They are only a series of fragments 
from the song, but are enough to show 
the form in which the legend of the 
magic mill was handed down from the 
shadowy remoteness of Norse antiquity. 


From it we get a picture of the slave 


mill of the northern court, with _ its 
mighty grinding stone and its bins for 
the flour coming from the mill. 

But there is something more significant 
in the story than its picturesqueness. 
Remember that the mill was first used 
to grind not only gold but peace and 
happiness as well. It was, indeed, the 
traditional source of the “Peace of 
Frothi,” that legendary era of good will 
on earth which permeated Norse heathen- 
dom, and which a later period naturally 
connected with the days when Christ was 
on earth. In other words, for the Norse- 
man the flour mill was the symbol, not 
only of prosperity, but of peace. L.iter- 
ature has many older references than 
this to the milling of flour, but it is 
probable that the Norse story of Fenja 
and Menja and the mill Grotti is the 
earliest recorded instance wherein a flour 
mill is made the source of all the great- 
est blessings of mankind. 

Henry Apams BE tows. 





COTTON CROP DETERIORATES 
Reports to the Department of Agri- 
culture indicate that the cotton crop has 
continued to deteriorate generally, and 
that there has been much damage from 
drouth, boll weevil, rust and army worms. 
Picking is in progress in most of the 
cotton area, and is going on rapidly in 
Georgia, South Carolina, Louisiana, \Mis- 
sissippi and the Rio Grande valley in 
Texas. In Georgia the cotton is opening 
as far north as Atlanta, and the plant 
over most of the cotton belt is showing 
signs of maturity. It is reported that 
a bumper yield is being picked in the 
Rio Grande valley of Texas. There are 
indications that practically no top crop 
will be developed this season. 





A CORRECTION 

On page 976 of The Northwestern 
Miller of Aug. 30 was published a letter 
regarding certain phases of the seaboare 
handling of export flour, which was cred- 
ited to the Barr Steamship Corporation. 
The letter in question was written by 
the Barr Shipping Corporation. 
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CHICAGO, SEPT. 9 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Jeadin Minneapolis brands, % 
— per 196 lbs, to the retail 


merchantS .++.seeeeeeererreeres $7.40@7.55 
Spring patents, Jute ..seeeeeee 6.40@6.85 
Spring straights, jute ......++++++ 6.00 @6.30 
Spring clears, jute ..+.+.+++++ «++ 4.75@5.25 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ....--- 3.10@3.40 


City mills’ spring patents, jute.... 7.25@7.50 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


First patent, Kansas, jute ....--- -$5.50@6.25 
Patent, 95 per cent .....- cevceces 5.00@56.50 
Clear, Kansas, jute ..++++++eeeres 4.25 @5.00 


SOFT WINTER FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ......++++> $5.35 @5.60 
Straight, southern, jute ....+++++. 4.90@5.20 
Clear, southern, jute ....+.++++++ 3.85 @4.30 


RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl.... -$3.60@4.00 


Rye flour, standard, jute ......+++ 3.50@3.70 
WHEAT—Receipts, 766 cars, compared 
with 1,138 last week and 795 a year ago. 


Shipments of wheat from the Northwest have 
been much lighter this week, with increased 
shipments of hard winter grades through 
this market to eastern mills. Cash market 
generally very inactive, with milling demand 
slow. Shipping sales totaled 1,150,000 bus, 
most of which went to exporters, Spot price 
1@2c stronger on the week. Premiums about 
steady. 

Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 

This week Last year 

@131% 


Last week 


2 red. 102% @105% 104% @105% 128 

1 hd. 101% @106% 104 @108% 129 @134 

2 hd. 100% @105 102% @107% 127% @133 
Ins. 105 @111%105 @119_..... @136 
2ns. 106 @109 ....-@..... ° -@136 
1dn. 115% @124%119 @125_..... @145 
2dn.118 @123 116%@120...... @icece 


CORN—Receipts, 2,541 cars, compared with 
2,382 last week and 2,908 a year ago. Spot 
prices generally 1@1%c higher. Local han- 
diers sold 1,315,000 bus to eastern exporters. 
Domestic demand good, and offerings free. 
Corn futures have led other grains in up- 
ward movement this week, and this grain 
has gained more friends than for some time. 
Cash prices: 





This week Last week Last year 
1 mix... 62 @63% 61 @62% 54% @56% 
2 mix... 61% @64 60% @63 54% @56% 
3 mix... 61% @63% 60%@62% 54% @55% 
4 mix... 60% @63 60 @62% 54 @55% 
5 mix... 60% @62% 59% @61% 53% @54% 
6 mix... 59% @62 59% @61 48 @53 
1 yellow. 62% @64% 61%@63% 55 @56% 
2 yellow. @64% 614%@63% 55 @56% 
3 yellow. 62 @64 60% @63 54% @56 
4 yellow. 61 @63% 60 @62% 54 @56 
5 yellow. 60% @63 59% @62 53% @55 
6 yellow. 59% @62% 69% @61% 48 @53 
1 white. 62% @63% 62% @62% 55 @56% 
2 white. 61% @64% 61 @63% 55 @56% 
3 white. 61% @64 60% @63 54% @56% 
4 white. 604% @63% 59% @62% 54% @54% 
5 white. 60% @62% 59% @62% ....@54 
6 white. 59% @61% 658% @61 48 @52% 
OATS—Cash prices 2@38c higher for the 
week. Offerings fairly liberal and demand 
good. Sales to exporters totaled 650,000 bus. 


No direct export business reported. Cash 
prices, with comparisons: . 


This week Last week Last year 


1 white. 36 @38% 35 @36 40 @44 
2 white. 35 @39 338 @37% 37 @43 
3 white. 33% @38% 31% @36 34 @43% 
4 white. 334 @36% 30% @33% 31% @36% 
RYE—Receipts light, totaling about 50 
cars, compared with 92 last week. Spot 


Prices up 3@5c on the week. Demand fairly 
Steady and active. Chicago handlers sold 
100,000 bus to exporters. No. 2 ranged 68% 
@74\%c, compared with 68% @7l1c last week 
and $1.07@1.09% a year ago. At the close, 
today, September registered 71%c and De- 
cember 71 \c, 

BARLEY—Spot prices up 2@8c on the 
week. Receipts light, and trade only fairly 
active and without feature. The range was 
50@62c, compared with 48@60c a week ago 
and 50@6Se last year. September closed 
today at 58c and December at 55\c. 


CORN GOODS—No feature to conditions, 
with prices about unchanged. Corn flour 
$1.65@1.70, white and yellow granulated 
corn meal $1.60, white and yellow cream 
meal $1.55, pearl and granulated hominy 


1.00, oatmeal $2.70, jute, car lots, per 100 
8. Rolled oats, $2.47% per 90-lb sack. 
LINSEED MEAL—Price $1 lower on the 
—. Fine ground $40 ton, pea size $41, 
=" “hicago., Offerings easier and demand 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Week’s receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 


-—Receipts— --Shipments— 
Re 1922 1921 1922 1921 
lour, bbis..... 415 248 278 221 
Wheat, bus.... 1,462 1,234 1,420 ‘1,761 
Corn, bus... 4,590 5,316 2,183 5,358 
te wbus...... 2,146 1,472 1,713 840 
ye, bus......, 70 39 68 5 


Barley, bus.... 312 236 72 48 


DULUTH, SEPT. 9 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 
1922 1921 

Family patent ........ $6.50@6.75 $8.25 @8.65 
Bakers patent ........ 6.25@6.50 8.00@8.40 
First clear, jute ...... 5.00@5.25 6.50@6.90 
Second clear, jute .... 3.50@3.75 4.50@4.90 
No. 2 semolina........ 5.50@5.75 7.25@7.60 
Durum patent ....... - 5.20@5.45 7.00@7.25 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $4.50; No. 2 straight, $4.30; No. 3 
dark, $3.50; No. 5 dark, $5; No. 8 rye, $3.85. 

WHEAT—On the up trend, despite the 
heavy country movement this way. Durum 
showed easiness at the start, but later the 
demand developed more power and sellers 
were firmer in their ideas. Cash market 
took on increased activity with the big daily 
arrivals that showed up on the sample tables 
for sale. Offerings, however, met takers from 
mills, elevators and shippers. 


GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing prices of cash wheat on track, 
in cents, per bushel: 
Dark northern———————_,, 
2 No. 3 


_ 
Sept. 
S.oce @107 


vo. N 
107 @i1l11l 104 @110 99 
@ 


GPice cenceqtcone® esece Decece secen @.ces 
S.. 108 @112 105 @ii11 100 @108 
-- 109% @113% 106% @112% 101% @109% 
Bax 112 @116 109 @115 104 @112 
S.. 112% @124% 109% @116% 104% @112% 
9.... 112% @132% 109% @124% 106% @116% 
*Holiday. 

c——Amber durum——"_  -——Durum—, 
Sept. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
2.. 96%@101% 94% @100% 88% 86% 
OP.5 cena ovece re, Ferre eese eens 
5... 94%@ 99% 92%@ 97% 88% 86% 
6... 94% @ 99% 92%@ 97% 88% 86% 
7... 96%@103% 94%@102% 89% 87% 
8... 96% @103% 94%@102% 89% 87% 

96%@103% 94%4%@102% 89% 87% 


9... 
*Holiday. 
Daily closing prices of 

cents, per bushel: 


coarse grain, in 


Corn Oats Rye 
Sept 2 mixed 3 white No. 1 Barley 
Base sane 58% 29% @305 67% 41@55 
OF. coces eo wer. Perk cous cole 
Presanes 60 30% @31% 67% 41@55 
Besevceeoe 61% 30% @31% 67% 41@57 
eeeenees 615% 32% @32% 68% 41@57 
Beeesaes 61% 32% @32% 70 41@57 
Devas nes 61% 32% @32% 70% 41@57 
*Holiday. 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 





-—Spring— -—— Durum————, 
Sept. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
BS. rccce 101 101 84% 84% 85 83% 
Ci ss008 ekede a6e09 once “ek. beae seen 
Be aseas 101% 101% 85% 85% 85% 84% 
Seisces 102% 102% 85% 85% 86% 84% 
Teeenas 104 104 87% 87% 87% 86% 
8 104% 104% 87% 87% 87% 86% 
OS. cecce 104% 104% 87% 87% 87% 86% 

*Holiday. 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c——Receipts——, --Shipments—, 
19 

















Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Spring ....1,374 1,161 457 542 641 117 
Durum .2,267 2,931 1,287 943 1,807 584 
Winter .... 20 114 25 51 23 

Totals ..3,661 4,206 1,769 1,486 2,499 724 
COPE cecses 169 212 se 125 ee 
OOGB cecces 35 279 116 a's 4 TT 
Rye . ...2,672 1,137 603 2,538 1,567 484 
Barley .... 243 487 89 65 468 65 

Bonded... 1 o* oe “* os es 
Flaxseed .. 51 89 59 6 9 58 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-——Domestic——, ——-Bonded——, 


1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
COPE: cccces 199 332 os ee * es 
Oats ...... 77 5,841 189 ee 
og Se 1,880 797 197 1 ee ee 
Barley .... 565 589 122 5 6 1 
Flaxseed .. 54 949 837 ee 40 4 


GRAIN STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Sept. 9, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 


7~-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——_, 

1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 

bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1,2dkn.. 913 262 209 678 177 5 

1,2 nor... 105 265 90 135 228 9 
All other 

spring .. 356 530 147 57 382 23 


1,2 amd} 
1,2 dur § 708 1,022 437 844 689 69 
All other 











durum ..1,614 2,143 653 760 911 89 
Winter .... 14 127 16 16 =6109 12 
Mixed .... «- 200 ee 696 865 140 

Totals ..3,710 4,549 1,572 3,186 3,361 347 


FLAXSEED 


A bull market developed on early covering 
by shorts, and prices went to new high rec- 
ords on the present movement. The top was 
reached Sept. 8. The closing day, a rush to 
dump holdings took the bottom out of the 
market, the break ranging 8@10c. Final 
quotations as against Sept. 2 were but 3% @ 
5%c higher. Interest in the futures showed 


considerable improvement. The cash market 
is commencing to pick up. Receipts are in- 
creasing, and trade to correspond. 








- ‘Close———_, 

Opening Sept. 10 
Sept.5 High Low Sept. 9 1921 

Sept. .$2.20 2.38 $2.19% $2.25% $2.10% 

Oct. 2.17% 2.35% 2.17% 2.23 2.11% 
Nov. .. 2.17% 2.33 2.17% 2.21 2.14 

Dec. 2.13 2.28 2.138% 2.17 2.15% 

ST. LOUIS, SEPT. 9 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 


f.o.b., St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


NE sn ss Ce ab banal 66e'be $6.60@7.00 
Standard 6.40@6.60 
-75 @5.25 


_ 


a, .., MEETUP TEETER ELL 5.75 @6.00 

DD ¢eteeta0s0ed se atve snes es 5.00@5.50 

PWS DIORE oc ccccccncccovccessees 4.00@4.40 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 

PE K<Chbdshesc0 oe babewsean Ke 5.25 @5.60 

PST Te ee rr ee 75@5.10 

Pee SEE 9.556066 00s 0000560008000 3.75 @ 4.00 


MILLFEED—Demand continues to im- 
prove, and the market reflected a generally 
firmer tone both on bran and middlings. 
Offerings are increasing, but demand was ac- 
tive enough to bring about an advance of 
approximately $1 on the week. Quotations, 


per ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard winter bran, 
$18@19; soft winter bran, $18@18.50; gray 
shorts, $25.50@26.50. 


WHEAT—Broader and better demand for 
milling grades of soft wheat, and all offer- 


ings of desirable quality were cleaned up 
quickly. Shippers and local mills were the 
principal buyers, some wheat going to ele- 
vators. Yellow descriptions of hard wheat 


steady and in better demand, principally for 


shipment. Dark wheat firm but quiet. Re- 
ceipts, 350 cars, against 440 last week. Cash 
prices: No, 1 red,, $1.16; No. 2 red, $1.14@ 


1.15; No. 3 red, $1.08@1.11; No. 2 hard, $1.05. 

CORN—Corn sold freely on reports of rains 
in Northwest and in Iowa. Private crop 
reports continue to indicate deterioration 
over a wide territory. The seaboard reported 


300,000 bus sold for export. Receipts, 438 
cars, against 369. Cash prices: No. 1 corn 
614%c; No, 2 corn, 61@61%c; No. 2 yellow, 
62% @638c, No. 3 yellow 62c, No. 4 yellow 


61c, No. 5 yellow 60c; No. 1 white 62c, No. 2 
white 62c, No. 5 white 59%c. 
OATS—September oats active, buying by 
belated shorts and spreaders being a factor. 
Strong commission houses took the deferred 





deliveries. There was also buying of Sep- 
tember and selling of May by seaboard 
houses. Country offerings liberal. Receipts, 


96 cars, against 90. Cash prices: No. 1 white, 
41%c; No. 3 white, 374% @40c; No. 4 white, 
36%c; No. 2 oats, 39c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls... 89,170 116,190 112,250 183,020 
Wheat, bus. .827,887 1,286,525 625,020 720,470 
Corn, bus....907,400 249,600 317,750 127,750 


Oats, bus....298,000 513,150 240,900 27,940 
Rye, bus..... 16,500 i.) ae 7,970 
Barley, bus.. 20,800 16,000 1,460 4,170 





MILWAUKEE, SEPT. 9 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car 
cotton, per bbl, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 
a eeace% $6.60 @7.1 
6.10@6.4 

‘Orv TeRTUrTrT eT Tere Cr 5.40@5.8 
eeret eT 3.95 @4.95 
6.40@6.6 


lots, in 


Spring patent 
Spring straight 
First clear 
Second clear .......... wie 
Kansas patent ...... 
Kansas straight 6.05 @6.2 
Rye flour, white 4.75@5.1 
Rye flour, straight 4.40@4.6 
eer -.-- 3.50@4.15 

1 

1 





Corn meal, 100 Ibs ..... .60@1.65 
Ce er io oie 6.40 Weng a ee .65@1.70 
Caoem GrttG, JOG TOG oc cc ccsscsaceer 1.60@1.65 


MILLFEED—Higher. Receipts, 1,830 tons; 


last year, 1,230; shipments, 5,164 tons; last 
year, 4,610. Bran advanced 50c ton, while 
winter bran is $1 higher. Middlings firm 


but unchanged at premium of 50c over bran. 
Fair eastern demand, spot and deferred, for 
bran; middlings not so active. Heavy feeds 


quiet. Rye feed up 50c@$1 ton; hominy 
firmer. Meals easier. Standard bran, $17.50 
@18; winter bran, $18.50@19; standard fine 


$18@18.50; flour middlings, $22@ 
24; red dog, $29.50@32.50; rye feed, $16; 
hominy feed, $26@27; reground oat feed, 
$8.25@8.75; old process oil meal, $38.50; cot- 
tonseed meal, $37.50@38.50; gluten feed, 
$30.35,—all in 100-lb sacks. 
WHEAT—Advanced 2@3c. 
cars; last week, 89; last year, 169. Good mill- 
ing and shipping demand; receipts light. 
Premiums slightly lower. No. 1 dark north- 
ern, 16@20c over Minneapolis September for 
fancy; ordinary, 12@16c over; ordinary 
northern spring, 5@10c discount. No. 1 hard 
winter, 3@3%c over September price; No. 1 
red winter, 34% @4c over. No. 1 dark (Da- 
kota) northern closed at $1.16@1.24, No. 2 
$1.12@1.19, No. 3 $1.09@1.18; No. 1 red 
winter $1.05@1.05%, No. 2 $1.03146 @1.05, No. 
3 $1.01% @1.02%; No. 1 hard winter $1.04% 
@1.05, No. 2 $1.03%@1.04, No. 3 $1.02%@ 
1.034%; No. 1 mixed $1.03@1.14%, No, 2 $1.01 
@1.12%, No. 3 99c@$1.09%. 
RY E—Advanced 3@3rec. 
cars; last week, 37; last year, 32. 


middlings, 


Receipts, 110 


Receipts, 36 
Demand 


is good from millers and shippers; offerings 
light. Basis reduced; No. 2 spot ranged ic 
over September price. No. 1 closed at 72% 
@73c; No. 2, 72%c; No. 3, 71@72c; No. 4, 
70@7l1c. 

CORN—Advanced 14% @1%c. Receipts, 241 
cars; last week, 187; last year, 682. Brisk 
shipping demand; receipts moderate. Basis 
reduced; No. 2 white ranged 1%c over Sep- 





tember price; No. 2 yellow, 2c over; No. 2 
mixed, 1%c over. No. 2 white closed at 
63%c; No. 2 yellow, 64%¢c; No, 2 mixed, 
63% c. 

OATS—Advanced 2@2'c. Receipts, 150 
cars; last week, 192; last year, 180. Offer- 
ings fair and readily absorbed by shippers 
and cereal mills. Basis steady and un- 
changed; No. 3 white spot quotable % @3c 


over September price, according to weight. 
No. 3 white closed at 35% @37 kc. 

BARLEY—Advanced 2@3c. Receipts, 127 
cars; last week, 133; last year, 150. Maltsters 
and shippers in market daily; offerings mod- 
erate and in good request. Choice to fancy, 
bright, 47@49-lb test, quotable at 62@64c; 
fair to good, 44@46-lb test, 59@61c; light 
weight, 40@43-lb test, 54@57c; feed, 52@55c. 
December future, 55c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7—-Receipts— 
21 


-~Shipments— 








1922 192 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls... 18,350 39,250 20,275 33,410 
Wheat, bus.. 6 84,300 461,900 
Corn, bus.... 372,800 967,575 175,422 938,785 
Oats, bus.... 380,700 370,800 424,550 532 
Barley, bus.. 192,760 200,850 82,590 2 
Rye, bus..... 43,865 48,260 33,912 
Feed, tons... 1,830 1,230 5,164 4,601 





KANSAS CITY, SEPT. 9 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 





flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
uo... MELLEL E LTTE EEE ° ...-$5.80@6.30 
EG 66445 Ce daaae ee hie ees 5.15 @5.50 
a Perr eer eee eT ere 4.00 @ 4.25 
WOOO GIORE cecccecccvevisvscens 3.00 @ 3.50 
MILLFEED—Excellent demand for bran 
from states affected by long drouth. Prices 
up $1@1.50. Shorts in fair request, and 


prices advanced $1, mainly in sympathy with 
bran. Current quotations, per ton, in 100-lb 
sacks: bran, $16.50@17.50; brown shorts, $19 
@20; gray shorts, $22.50@ 23.50. 
WHEAT—Small advances occurred in cash 
wheat prices this week, due mainly to the 
advance in corn futures. New features were 
again lacking. Sales were made unchanged 
to 2c higher than a week ago for hard 
wheat, and 38@4c higher for soft varieties. 
Hard wheat demand was fair, especially for 
good to high protein, sound and bright grain 
going to local mills. Elevator concerns and 
shippers were in the market only for heavily 
discounted off grades. Supplies were ade- 
quate. Good demand persisted for sound 
milling samples of soft wheat. Cash prices: 
hard wheat, No. 1 $1@1.16, No. 2 99c@$1.16, 
No. 3 98c@$1.15, No. 4 95c@$1.13; soft 





wheat, No. 1 $1.08@1.09, No. 2 $1.07@1.08, 
No. 3 $1.02@1.05, No. 4 95c@$1. 
CORN—Demand in the cash market was 
generally moderate, but prices advanced in 
sympathy with futures. Mixed and white 
reflect advances for the week of 2@2'%c. 
Yellow corn is unchanged. Cash _ prices: 


white corn, No. 1 58@58%c, No. 2 58@58 ec, 
No. 3 57% @58c, No. 4 57@57%c; yellow corn, 
No. 1 59%c, No. 2 59%c, No. 3 59%c, No. 4 
57% @58%c; mixed corn, No. 1 57%@5S8e, 
No. 2 57%c, No. 3 57c, No. 4 56c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 








r~Receipts— c-Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls. 25,025 21,775 120,575 128,375 
W’t, bus.1,884,600 3,040,300 1,140,750 1,790,100 
Corn, bus. .126,250 55,000 152,500 
Oats, bus...178,500 193,800 36,000 
Rye, bus... 27,500 20,900 8,800 
Barley, bus 3,000 37,500 5,200 
Bran, tons. 820 1,380 3,660 
Hay, tons.. 4,488 4,620 672 





BALTIMORE, SEPT. 9 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 


cottons: 

Spring first patent, new .......... $6.60@6.85 
Spring standard patent, new...... 6.15 @6.40 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.40 @6.65 


5.90@6.15 
5.40 @5.65 


Hard winter straight 
Soft winter short patent 


Soft winter straight (near-by).... 4.50@4.75 

re See, WE Gactaueseeecess ee 4.25@4.60 

Bees TE, GO 6.ca sec cccceaes 3.50@3.85 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 

City mills’ spring patent ............. $8.50 

City weitie’ WitGP MACON 22. cecsvccas 6.60 

City watiie” WiGer GUPMREME 2c cccccnecce 6.30 


MILLFEED—Steady, but lifeless through- 


out. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $22@23; soft winter bran, $23 
@24; standard middlings, $23.50@24; flour 
middlings, $28@31; red dog, $35@36; city 
mills’ middlings, $23 @23.50. 

WHEAT—Lost \c on No. 2 red and gained 





%c on No. 2 red, 
movement moderate. 


garlicky; demand and 
Receipts, 894,138 bus; 
exports, 366,924; stock, 2,885,599. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.1314%; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.06; September, 
$1.06; range of southern for week, 50c@ 
$1.05 %. 

CORN—Up 1%c; movement and demand 
fair. Receipts, 239,284 bus; exports, 200,572; 
stock, 328,590. Closing prices: domestic No. 








1182 


yellow or better, track, 80c; contract, spot, 
ise: No. 2, spot, 74%c; range of southern 
for week, 70@77c. 

OATS—Advanced 2c; demand and move- 
ment good. Receipts, 326,216 bus; exports, 
$46,000: stock, 251,237. Closing prices: No. 
2 white, domestic, 45@45%c; No. 3 white, 
domestic, 44@44%c. 

RYE—Jumped 2%c; movement and de- 
mand moderate. Receipts, 463,915 bus; ex- 
ports, 199,783; stock, 244,185. ‘Closing price 
of No. 2 western for export, 82%c. 





NEW YORK, SEPT. 9 

FLOUR—Quiet, with buying only for im- 
mediate needs, Wide range in prices, owing 
to wheat premiums. Canadian flours a fac- 
tor. Export demand fair on limited lots. 
Quotations: spring first patent, $8 @8.75; 
standard patent, $6.15@6.60; first clears, $5 
@6; soft winter straights, $4.85@5.15; hard 
winter straights, $5.75@6.15; first clears, 
$4.50@5.50; rye, $4.50@5,—all in jute, Re- 
ceipts, 160,908 bbls. 

WHEAT—Market fluctuated considerably, 
but range narrow. General impression to 
the effect that prices will not go very much 
higher until European demand improves. 
Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., $1.14%; No. 1 
northern, $1.20%; No. 2 hard winter, $1.16; 
No. 1 northern Manitoba, $1.18%; No. 2 
mixed durum, $1.10%. Receipts, 465,400 bus. 

CORN—Bad crop reports caused somewhat 
active buying, forcing prices slightly up- 
ward. Export interest limited, as buyers are 
not inclined to follow advances. Quotations: 
No. 2 yellow, 82%c; No. 2 mixed, 82%c; No. 2 
white, 82%c. Receipts, 322,000 bus. 


OATS—Firm, showing slight gains in price, . 


with generally improved demand for both 
domestic and export. Quotations: No, 2 
white, 46c; No. 3 white, 44%c; No. 4 white, 
43@43%c. Receipts, 696,000 bus. 





PHILADELPHIA, SEPT. 9 
FLOUR—Receipts, 8,619,293 lbs in sacks. 
Exports, 2,908 sacks to Christiania and 19,320 
to Cork. Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ........-e000% $7.25 @7.75 
Spring standard patent .......++. 6.75 @7.25 
Spring first clear ......---eeeeees 6.00@6.25 
Hard winter short patent ....... . 6.25 @6.50 
Hard winter straight ........-..+. 5.75 @6.25 
Soft winter straight .......+..+.+. 4.75 @6.25 


RYE FLOUR—Offerings fairly liberal and 
market lower, but choice stock in fair de- 
mand at revised figures. Quotations: $4.80 
@5.15 bbl in sacks, according to quality. 

WHEAT—Market somewhat irregular, but 
closed firm at a net advance of 1%c. Re- 





ceipts, 732,262 bus; exports, 468,581; stock, 
1,133,852. Quotations, car lots, in export ele- 
vator: 

No. 2 red winter .. $1.11 @1.14 
No. 3 red winter .. +. 108 @1.11 
No. 4 red winter 1.04 @1.07 
No. 6 red winter 1.00 @1.03 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky.... 1.01% @1.04% 
No. 3 red winter, garlicky.... .96%@ .99% 
No. 4 red winter, garlicky.... .938%@ .96% 
No. 6 red winter, garlicky.... .89%@ .92% 

Mixed wheat 8c under red winter. Sample 
according to quality. 

MILLFEED—Supplies small, but trade 
quiet and some kinds slightly lower. Quo- 
tations, car lots, per ton: 

Sorta BAR 2. cccccccsesccecces $22.50@23.50 
Soft winter bran .......-.++++- - 23.00@23.50 
Standard middlings ..........+. 23.50 @24.50 
Flour middlings ......--..++0++ 27.00 @31.00 
PE OE cea vc eeaves trees saeesos 34.00@35.00 


CORN—Market for export deliveries ic 
higher under light offerings, but trade quiet. 
Local car lots advanced %c. Receipts, 12,457 


bus; stock, 19,359. Quotations: car lots, in 
export elevator, No. 2 74%@75%c, No. 3 
78%@74%c, No. 4 72%@73%c; car lots, 


for local trade, No. 2 yellow 81@81%%c, No. 3 
yellow 79% @80c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Firmly held in sym- 
pathy with strength of corn, but demand 


light. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ........ 1.85 
Yellow table meal, fancy .........++65 1.85 


OATS—Trade quiet, but offerings light and 
market advanced 1%c. Receipts, 98,870 bus; 
stock, 157,590. Quotations: No. 2 white 45@ 


45%c, No. 3 white 43% @44c. 
OATMEAL—Demand light and market 
easier. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb 


sacks, $3.75; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 
two 90-lb sacks, $5.30; patent cut, per two 
100-lb sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $3.25. 








BUFFALO, SEPT. 9 

FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 
carloads: Spring 
Best patent spring ..........+.++ $7.00@7.20 
TRIIOTN DEEORE occ ccc ccccccescccse 6.65 @6.80 
PE ME occ c.cdecccsacvesecesae 5.50@5.80 
WOOORE CRORE nos. cc svcevccsesseves 3.00 @3.25 
TVG, WUTO WHIRS cc cccccvecscwvcce 4.75 @5.00 
EVO, SCEMIME 2c cccevevcccccccenes 4.25 @4.50 
Be, SUETE wv cvcebensocnseeacesece 3.560@ 4.00 

Sacked 

BPGM, POP COM osc cccccccccccccce $. - @20.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@21.50 
Mixed feed ....cccccccccccccces --Reoae 
Flour middlings ...........+e+.5 + @27.00 
Red dog, per ton ......see.ee0e8 - @33.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 lbs esesece '- 90@ 2.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton.. . 29.50@30.50 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... 28.50 @ 29.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 29.50@30.00 
Gluten feed, per ton .........--+ oes. @34.25 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... 40.50@41.00 
Oil meal, 31 per cent, ton....... 39.00 @ 40.00 
Rolled oats, 90 lbs, sacked ..... @ 2.65 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... @12.00 
Mest weens,. B60. TUS. < o000 ccwence: ccese @ 2.30 

WHEAT—Receipts of soft winter were 


light and, while there was a good inquiry, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


prices asked were considered too high. The 
offerings today were taken at $1.14 for No. 
2 red, Closing: No. 1 red, $1.17; No, 2 red, 
$1.14; No. 3 red, $1.11,—on track, through 
billed. 

CORN—The advance for the week was only 
lc, buyers keeping out of the market until 
sellers were forced to accept their bids. The 
receipts on track were more liberal than ex- 
pected, and store corn was cheaper, The 
outlook, however, is for higher prices, as 
store corn is getting scarce. Closing: No. 2 
yellow, 73%c; No. 3 yellow, 72%c; No. 4 
yellow, 71%c; No. 6 yellow, 70%c; No. 6 
yellow, 69c,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Higher under light receipts and a 
good demand, especially for choice weights, 
which were scarce. Closing: No. 2 white, 
42%c; No. 3 white, 41c; No. 4 white, 39%c,— 
on track, through billed, 

BARLEY—Maltsters seem to be supplied 
and bidding below the market. The feeling 
is .strong, according to dealers, and prices 
must go higher. Malting was quoted at 
65@68c, and feed at 61@64c, on track, 
through billed. Malting 65@68c, and feed 
62@64c, in store. Malting, 62@67c, c.i.f., 
Buffalo. 

RYE—Good demand and scarce, No. 
closed at 81%c, on track, through billed. 





BOSTON, SEPT. 9 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short .....$7.75@8.00 
Spring patents, standard ....... - 6.75 @7.40 
Spring first clears .........++.06. 5.00@5.75 
Hard winter patents ......... ° 5.75 @6.65 
Soft winter patents ..........+.... 5.75 @6.50 
Soft winter straights ............ 5.25 @5.60 
Soft winter clears ...... -- 5.00@5.50 
Rye flour, white patent 4.60 @4.75 





MILLFEED—A quiet demand for wheat 
feeds, with market a shade lower; other 
feeds steady, and moderate inquiry. Spring 
bran, $23.75@24 for pure and $23@23.25 for 
standard; winter bran, $24@24.50; middlings, 
$24@27.50; mixed feed, $25@29.50; red dog, 
$36.50; gluten feed, $36.70; gluten meal, 
$51.45; hominy feed, $31.50; stock feed, 
$32.50; oat hulls, reground, $15.50; cotton- 
seed meal, new, $41@46; linseed meal, $44.50, 
—all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—Quiet demand, but market 
firmly held. Granulated yellow $1.90, bolted 
yellow $1.85, feeding meal and cracked corn 
$1.65, all in 100’s, 

OATMEAL—Demanhd slow, with no change 
in prices. Rolled is quoted at $2.75, with 
cut and ground at $3.02, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7Receipts—, -——Stocks——, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 





Fiour, bbis.... 33,836 27,740 ..... «se... 
Wheat, bus... 7,120 ..... 30,151 70,622 
Corn, bus..... 3,210 1,200 ..... 781 
Oats, bus..... 131,945 0 000 556,651 7,757 
Rye, bus...... 720 2,940 804 2,420 
Barley, bus... 665.4... 
Millfeed, tons. Be. gcaun 
Corn meal, bbis 100 210 
Oatmeal, cases. 4,200 2,366 
Oatmeal, sacks 1,515 wee .<cebs (wees 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Sept. 9: 24,072 bus wheat to Liverpool. 





TOLEDO, SEPT. 9 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b., mill, $5.25@5.30; spring, $6.25@ 
6.50; Kansas, $5.85. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 


- Toledo: 

Winter wheat bran .......+-2.seeeeee $23.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ............ 24.00 
Winter wheat middlings ............. 25.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 62 cars, 36 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 62 cars, 17 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 13 cars, 10 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Wheat, bus.. 87,000 127,000 21,000 3,000 
Corn, bus.... 78,000 65,000 8,000 5,000 
Oats, bus.... 27,000 64,000 18,000 204,000 





MINNEAPOLIS, SEPT. 12 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 


196 lbs, were within the following range: 
Sept. 12 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
GOELOR cccccccceseds $6.45@7.20 $8.40@9.00 
Standard patent ...... 6.20@6.75 8.10@8.50 
Second patent ........ 6.00@6.50 7.70@8.00 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.75@5.25 5.45@5.50 


*Second clear, jute.... 3.00@3.50 3.75@4.05 


*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (Sept. 12), in 
jute, were: 


Sept. 12 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... $5.25@5.35 $6.95@7.00 
Durum flour ......... 4.50@4.60 5.65@5.70 
CHOBE oc ccccsccccccacs « «e++-@3.50 4.40@4.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1922 1921 1920 
Bape. 16.05 wsevce 439,435 219,965 
Sept. 9... 339,270 334,160 237,700 
Sept. 2... 361,665 411,885 257,955 324,515 
Aug. 26... 338,520 411,745 278,630 391,485 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis milis for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1919 
449,065 
457,835 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
Sept. 16... ...... 4,385 1,570 16,030 
Sept. 9 4,500 8,795 6,695 10,130 
Sept. 2... |) eres 1,200 ..... . 
Aug. 26.. 4,885 1,865 56,085 ...... 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern milis outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
July 1.. 61 66,165 196,495 188,590 355 eee 
July 8.. 62 69,315 134,640 162,155 oon ace 
July 15. 62 70,165 189,785 200,655 eee eee 
July 22. 61 69,490 182,630 185,255 
July 29. 61 65,790 212,935 174,040 
Aug. 5. 60 68,490 195,410 187,310 
Aug. 12. 60 68,990 196,411 210,642 
Aug. 19. 60 69,140 198,001 219,913 
Aug. 26. 61 69,490 177,633 213,412 
Sept. 2. 57 66,140 178,813 197,616 ape eee 
Sept. 9. 47 47,975 144,690 145,752 er eee 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Sept. 12), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


355 520 


357 


Sept. 12 Year ago 
15. 50@16. 00 $13.00@14.00 
Stand. middlings.. 16.50@17.06 14.00@15.00 
Flour middlings... 21.00@23.00 20.00@23.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 26.00@28.00 30.00@31.00 


Bran 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs*........ $25.25 @25.50 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 25.00@25.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 24.75@25.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 24.50@24.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. ..... @15.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. -1.85@ 1.90 
Corn meal, yellowt .........+++. -80@ 1.85 
Rye flour, white® §.....c..eceee 4.30@ 4.50 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 3.40@ 4.00 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ...... + 6.30@ 6.40 
Graham, standard, bbift ....... 6.15@ 6.25 
WRONIOS GEG Cc ccccccccdscccces eee @ 2.46 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... ....@ 4.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. ....@ 6.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 3.00@ 4.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 5.00@ 6.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton. 8.00@11.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 10. pe dary 00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton 5.00@ 7.00 


Recleaned flaxseed screenings. . 7.00@10.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 4.00@ 5.00 
Linseed oil meal® ............. - @37.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in sacks. 


**90-lb cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
September and December wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 


ee, 6 ceeees $1.08% @1.15% $1.03% @1.11\% 
Bat, FF sccces 1.11 @1.18 1.06 @1.14 
Sept. 8 cccsee 1.11% @1.18% 1.06% @1.14% 
Bae. .D ccsves 1.11% @1.18% 1.06% @1.14% 
BORt. BT ccccee 1.10% @1.17% 1.05% @1.13% 
Sept. 18 ....00- 1.08 @1.14 1.04 @1.12 
No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
Dept. © wccces $1.03% @1.11% $1.01% @1.07% 
Gees,  F cccces 1.06 @1.14 1.04 @1.10 
emt, -8 ww.ses 1.06% @1.14% 1.03% @1.10% 
ee © cveses 1.06% @1.14% 1.03%@1.10% 
Sept. 11 ...... 1.05% @1.13% 1.02% @1.09% 
Sept. 12 ...... 1.02 @1.10 1.00 @1.08 
Sept. Sept. Dec. Sept. Sept. Dec. 
err $1.01% $1.01% 9..... $1.04% $1.03% 
wand oon 1.04 1.03 ) > ee 1.038% 1.02% 
Ps 20K as 1.04% 1.03% 12..... 1.02 1.01% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. lamber No. 1 durum 


EE ears 88% @93% 80% @87% 
Me. OF ceesusees 90% @95% 82% @89% 
EE Se, ae 90% @95% 82% @89% 
a Serre 90% @95% 82% @89% 
Gemt, 82 .ccccvece 89% @94% 81% @88% 
Sept. UB ..cccecee 89 @94 81 @8&8 
No. 2amber No. 2 durum 
on BEE 85% @91% 77% @84% 
Ne. 8 sissceecs 87% @93% 79% @86% 
a We pvveeneee 87% @93% 79% @86% 
Met. . © cccsceses 87% @93% 79% @86% 
ie eres 86% @92% 78% @85% 
BORE. BB cccccesce 86 @92 78 @85 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn,.No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Sept. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
5. 56% @57 29 @30% -@64% 43@53 
6. 57 @57% 30% @32% ....@64% 44@54 
7. 57% @58 31% @32% 65 @65% 45@55 
8. 57% @58 32 @33 -+»-@67% 45@55 
9. 58 @58%32 @33 67% @68 44@54 
11. 57% @58% 32% @33% 664%@66% 44@54 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Sept. 10 

Sept.9 Sept. 2 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 3,640,650 4,693,950 3,984,680 
Flour, bbis ...... 16,070 10,923 27,346 
Milistuff, tons ... 1,493 1,918 1,237 
Corn, bus ....... 106,500 120,320 148,400 
Oats, bus ....... 722,850 1,221,750 874,780 
Barley, bus ..... 297,040 421,350 349,580 
MO, BUS occccece 222,780 360,450 131,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 162,440 236,070 100,300 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: Sept. 10 

Sept.9 Sept. 2 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,541,760 1,900,130 1,289,250 
Flour, bbis ...... 386,924 373,954 358,717 
Millstuff, tons ... 11,846 15,012 14,304 
Corn, bus ....... 79,300 79,360 62,000 
Oats, bus ....... 661,440 867,220 489,540 
Barley, bus ..... 173,310 340,200 321,110 
Rye, bus ........ 128,480 198,560 90,350 
Flaxseed, bus ... 27,000 59,400 68,620 





September 13, 1922 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Sept. 10 Sept. 1) 


Sept. 9 Sept.2 1921 1920 

No. 1 dark ..... 179 161 131 336 

No, 1 northern.. 34 16 2 4 
No. 2 northern.. 22 20 5 

CS ehanedien 625 496 1,444 557 

Weta: 6 cceecs 860 693 1,581 897 

Im. 1089 secccces ee MME cecce cece, 
BM AGES cccccese - i <a, 
Gm SORT wc ccsics a 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
: Sep. 10 Sep. 11 Sep. 13 
Sept. 9 Sept. 2 


1921 1920 1919 
Corn ... §&3 74 10 11 5 
Oats ...1,602 15,886 16,300 1,173 = 3,934 
Barley .. 337 292 1,039 506 974 
>. eee 11 18 179 79 5,549 
Flaxseed, 62 7 1,065 132 32 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


-—Mpise— ——Duluth—_, 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 


Sept. 5...$2.21 2.19 2.24 2.23 2.194 
Sept. 6... 2.28% 2.26% 2.30% 2.29% 2.041 
Sept. 7... 2.35 2.383 2.36% 2.3514 2.304 
Sept. 8... 2.36 2.34 2.36% 2.31 
Sept. 9... 2.28 2.26 2.26% 

Sept. 11... 2.25 2.23 2.27 





Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ende:! Sat- 





urday and stocks in store at Minneapo is and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
7——Receipts——, —In st. re— 
1922 1921 1920 1922 192 1920 
Minneapolis. 162 100 74 62 1,06 132 
Duluth..... 61 89 59 54 9s 841 
Totals.... 213 189 183 116 2,05) “973 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, t. Sept. 
9, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7-Receipts—, -—Shipn ents 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Minneapolis ... 237 177 43 93 
WEE sessvecs 62 117 6 62 
WRN: 6 e0%%% 289 294 49 “155 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks o/ grain 
in store at above points for week nding 
Sept. 8, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Elevator— Wheat Oats :Bar!: y Flax 
Consolidated .... 290 26 27 6 
COVED co sccecic 416 28 3t - 
Grain Growers ... 646 64 5t “6 
Fort William 174 18 $ 13 
oh Wh Mn aheseeees 499 114 4 23 
North Western. 243 43 3 = 
Peet AFCNSP 2.15. 385 11 7 9 
Oe oe eee 223 17 1 47 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 294 19 60 
Private elevators. 1,897 186 13 34 

TED nc ccccece 5,588 545 53 193 
WOOP OP .occccys 3,497 3,363 1,07 1,453 
Receipts ........ 3,725 64 351 2 
Lake shipments... 2,533 265 17 
Rail shipments... 131 30 45 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 26 No.1C. W... 
No. 1 northern..1,086 No.2C. W...... 7 
No. 2 northern... 673 No.3 C. W...... 144 
No. 3 northern.. 312 Ex. 1 feed ..... 16 
' . Sete See” Oe ‘ence. . 
Bees © vc ncscavees BBs -@ Be .cc..:. . 51 
2 Frere 80 Special bin ..... 21 
WORE cvccocecce 10 Others ...... . 58 
Peres 122 Private ..... 186 
WIRtEE 2 cccscces 1 _ 
Special bin ..... 182 a 545 
Others ......... 837 
Private ..cccces 1,897 

BOA: cesicsss 5,586 





United States Visible Grain Supp!y 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Sept. 9, in bushels (000’s omitted) 





Wheat Corn Oats Ry: Brly 
Baltimore ...2,747 342 269 229 40 
Boston ..... oe8 ove 484 1 +e 
Buffalo ..... 1,803 794 3,333 1,107 213 
Chicago ....2,898 1,672 10,198 253 118 
DOGS .cces 32 34 81 17 at 
St. Joseph .. 878 138 112 { 2 
Duluth ..... 3,710 199 677 1,880 565 
Galveston ...2,143 vee —r 34 - 
Indianapolis. 465 112 215 40 * 
Kansas City.3,200 1,539 888 71 79 
Milwaukee .. 79 32 442 24 «134 
Sioux City... 78 221 246 { 5 
Minneapolis.. 860 53 16,041 62 = 337 
N. Orleans...4,247 217 92 31 6 
Newp. News. ... ose 4 sue 
New York... 965 237 1,525 109 73 
Omaha ..... 1,173 571 1,905 79 5 
Peoria ...... 111 152 687 Bows 
Paliefeiphis. 855 106 186 135 +; 
St. Louis....1,472 215 105 9 2 
Toledo ...... 704 40 354 7 1 
Canals ...... 851 155 186 237 65 
EE s<-c003 1,895 697 289 725 46 
Totals ...31,166 7,723 38,133 5,063 1,686 
Last year...42,100 11,239 62,402 4,205 3,442 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Increases: Wheat, 3,817,000 bus; corm, 
409,000; rye, 356,000; barley, 143,000. De- 


creases: oats, 222,000 bus. 





Serious damage has been done to the 
wheat crop in certain districts in the in- 
terior ‘of Colombia, which presu:ably 
will necessitate increased purchases ° 
both wheat and flour in the United 
States. 
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September 13, 1922 
SPRING WHEAT PROGRAMME 


Crop Improvement Association to Continue 
Betterment Campaign Begun Three Years 
Ago—Rust Menace Discussed 


At the annual meeting of the Spring 
Wheat Crop Improvement Association, 
held in Minneapolis on Sept. 12, it was 
unanimously decided to continue the good 
work of this organization. It was the 
opinion of the millers present that to 
stop the wheat improvement campaign 
after three years of work by Mr. Ball, 
director of plans, would be too big a loss. 

Mr. Edwards, the chairman, in his 
annual report stated that essential fea- 
tures in the 1921 campaign were encour- 
agement of the planting of marquis 
wheat, provision for an adequate seed 
supply, seed wheat selection, testing for 
germination, treatment for smut, elimi- 
nation of immature kernels and weed 
seed, preparation of seed bed, elimina- 
tion of the rust menace, rotation of 
crops and fertilization. He stated that 
the rust menace was the gravest prob- 
lem confronting the spring wheat mills, 
and that through the efforts of this or- 
ganization a general meeting was called 
on Dec. 22 at the Minneapolis Club, at 
which time a rust committeee was ap- 
pointed, consisting of representatives of 
all the industries of the Northwest. Dur- 
ing the past year 400,000 general circu- 
lars, 224,000 premium survey circulars 
to schools, 216,000 rotation circulars, 
2,500 seed lists and 100,000 rust circulars 
were distributed. 

Franklin Edwards, of the Marshall 
(Minn.) Milling Co., was re-elected 
chairman. Other members of the execu- 
tive committee are: Theodore Wold, 
treasurer, representing banking inter- 
ests; C. L. Mosher, Minneapolis Federal 
Reserve Bank; A. C. Loring, H. H. King, 
representing Minneapolis mills; H. L. 
Beecher, New Ulm, and G. M. Palmer, 
Mankato, representing southern Minneso- 
ta mills; F. E. Hawley, Watertown, S. 
D., representing South Dakota mills; H. 


S. Helm, representing North Dakota 
mills; Benjamin Stockman, representing 
Duluth mills; H. C. Ervin, St. Cloud, 


representing central Minnesota mills; A. 
L. Searle and G. F. Ewe, representing 
Minneapolis grain interests; C. T. Van- 
denover, secretary, and Bert Ball, direc- 
tor of plans. 


WORLD’S WHEAT OUTPUT 


Partial Estimate by Department of Agricul- 
ture Shows Decline in Europe, with 
Gain in America 


World production of wheat this year, 
excluding Russia and Mexico, is estimated 
by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture at 3,019,526,000 bus, based on 
actual estimates from reporting countries 
and estimates based on condition reports. 
Production in 1921 was 3,059,596,000 bus, 
and for the pre-war 1909-13 average 2,- 
890,353,000. 

Decreases occur in nearly all European 
countries. The total Européan produc- 
tion is estimated at 1,100,991,000 bus, com- 
pared with 1,239,256,000 in 1921, and a 
pre-war 1909-13 average of 1,275,157,000. 
British India and Japan will have 392,- 
847,000 bus, compared with 282,094,000 
last year, and $75,827,000 as the pre-war 
average. Both Canada and the United 
States show increased production over 
last year, with a combined estimated out- 
turn of 1,125,968,000 bus, compared with 
1,095,751,000 in 1921 and 883,810,000 as 
the 1909-18 average. 

Russia reports favorable crop condi- 
tions «nd, according to advices from all 
sources, will be able to feed herself this 
year. Last year she imported wheat. 
Production figures for Mexico are not 
available, but last year 5,089,000 bus were 
produced, according to an unofficial esti- 
mate, compared with the 1909-13 average 
of 9,995,000. For Africa, a total produc- 
tion of 57,587,000 bus is estimated, com- 
pare’ with 81,398,000 in 1921, and with 
the 1909-13 average of 73,134,000. 

To!al production in the northern hemi- 
sphere, according to actual estimates 
from reporting countries, will be 2,200,- 
650,000 bus, compared with 2,142,979,000 
In 1921, and with 2,020,276,000 as the 
pre-war average. Estimates made by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, based on condition reports, bring 
this total up to 2,677,393,000 bus, com- 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


pared with 2,697,499,000 in 1921, and with 
a pre-war average of 2,607,928,000. Total 
production in the southern hemisphere for 
the last harvest season is estimated at 
342,133,000 bus, compared with 362,097,- 
000 in 1921, and with 282,425,000 as the 
1909-13 average. The acreage of the 
growing crop in Argentina is estimated 
to be larger than that of the crop just 
harvested. 





SOFT COAL PRODUCTION 

Wasurnoton, D. C., Sept. 9.—Reports 
to the Geological Survey show that during 
the week ended Sept. 2, the first week of 
general resumption of bituminous mining 
under the Cleveland agreement, the out- 
put was 9,142,000 tons. This figure is 
somewhat lower than early reports indi- 
cated. During the present week, because 
of the Labor Day holiday, survey esti- 
mates place the output at not greater 
than 8,700,000 tons. 

“The limiting factor in the supply of 
soft coal has now become transportation,” 
the survey states. “It is true that some 
thousands of miners are still on strike, 
but the tonnage offered for shipment by 
the other mines at work will absorb the 
available transportation facilities. The 
demand for coal is active, and prices are 
high. Under such conditions, coal is 
offered for shipment up to the limit of 
the ability of the railroads to trans- 
port it. 

“The present rate of production is 9,- 
600,000 tons per week. Even with prior- 
ity in the use of open-top cars, this is 
25 per cent below 1918, 15 per cent below 
1919, and 18 per cent below 1920. 

“Production of anthracite, though ex- 
pected shortly, has not yet been resumed.” 

The federal fuel distributing commit- 
tee reported encouraging progress in 
meeting emergency fuel needs this week. 
It is expected that a lakeward movement 
of 800,000 tons for the Northwest will 
be realized this week. From New Eng- 
land comes the encouraging word that the 
emergency needs of the state of Massa- 
chusetts have been fully met. 

The anthracite situation is not in as 
good shape. It is practically certain that 
both the Northwest and New England 
will fall far short of their usual hard 
coal requirements this winter. The fuel 
distributing committee is now formulat- 
ing plans to give priority to anthracite 
shipments into the Northwest. This re- 
gion normally consumes between 3,000,000 
and 4,000,000 tons. It is hoped to supply 
about 50 per cent of this before the close 
of lake navigation. Joun Marrinan. 





EXAMINE WHEAT IN PENNSYLVANIA 

PirrspurcH, Pa., Sept. 9.—Agrono- 
mists in the School of Agriculture and 
the agricultural extension department at 
State College have been conducting an 
inspection of Pennsylvania “44” variety 
wheat fields in several counties of the 
state, to get records of those farms that 
will serve as sources of seed for next 
season. 

The survey includes 109 farms in 15 
counties, and represents a total of 1,259 
acres, or about one half of the total 
Pennsylvania “44” acreage. In at least 
90 per cent of the fields the examination 
shows the wheat to be relatively free 
from mixtures and from weeds, such as 
garlic, cockle and quack grass. Most of 
the inspected wheat, when harvested and 
thoroughly cleaned, will be fit for seed. 

In their examination of fields, the spe- 
cialists rejected those that contained 
garlic or quack grass, and any that 
showed more than a trace of cheat or 
cockle, When evidence of scab, or loose 
smut, was found, a rigid examination 
was made to determine whether the in- 
festation was sufficiently great to dis- 
qualify the wheat for seed purposes. 
The least amount of stinking smut in a 
field was enough to bar it from consid- 
eration as a seed field. 

All in all, the survey credits Pennsyl- 
vania “44” with a very good record. It 
has outyielded most every other variety 
by at least 5 bus, and if its use were 
to spread to the entire wheat acreage of 
the state, the increase in yield would in- 
crease the value of the crop by several 
million dollars. Since 1918, when the 
State College distributed the first seed of 
this variety, the acreage has grown from 
a limited number of selected fields to 
10,000 acres during the past year. 


C..C. Larus. 
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The large amount of flour ground and 
sold by north Pacific Coast mills since 
the opening of the crop year would in- 
dicate that the condition of the industry 
is highly satisfactory. This is, however, 
not the opinion of the majority of the 
trade. 

The weakness of the position is that 
about 70 per cent of the July and August 
flour exports were confined to one direc- 
tion, namely, the Orient, and that while 
heavy oriental bookings have been made 
for September shipment, the last fort- 
night has brought little, if any, new 
transpacific business. Unless there is a 
revival of oriental demand, or a suf- 
ficient decline in the price of Pacific 
wheat to place Pacific flours on a world’s 
basis, the immediate milling future in 
this section is not very promising. 

In spite of occasional declines in Pa- 
cific wheat, it soon reacts close to its for- 
mer high level. As a result, Pacific flour 
is out of line in all domestic and foreign 
markets reached by the products of mid- 
dle western soft wheat flour mills. 

Local flour trade is featureless. Mon- 
tana flour and flour made by Washing- 
ton mills from Montana wheat is filling 
most of the limited demand. 

First patents, basis 98-lb cottons, car- 
loads, Pacific seaboard, are quoted: Da- 
kota, $7.25@8.15 bbl; Montana, $6.45@ 
6.95; Washington, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
$6.40@6.90. Washington family patent, 
49-lb cottons, $6.80@6.90 bbl; 
Washington bakers patent, basis 98-lb 
cottons, $6.50@6.55. 

The millfeed market 
prices tend lower. 
is quoted to jobbers at $25@26 ton in 
straight cars. Montana mixed feed has 
sold here recently in considerable volume 
at $21@21.50. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


is weak, and 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 52,800 33,775 64 
Last week ........ 52,800 25,827 49 
Year O80 ...cccee. 52,800 21,264 40 
Two years ago..... 52,800 20,181 38 
Three years ago.... 52,800 28,350 63 
Four years ago..... 46,800 27,957 59 
Five years ago..... 40,800 10,004 34 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 57,000 76 4 
Last week ...:.... 57,000 39,952 70 
FORP BHO scvccosecs 57,000 37,493 66 
Two years ago..... 57,000 25,703 45 
Three years ago.... 57,000 30,410 51 
Four years ago..... 57,000 27,852 48 
Five years ago..... 57,000 13,816 24 


Twenty-five interior mills of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for 
the two weeks ended Sept. 2, 1922, with 
a two weeks’ capacity of 135,960 bbls 
of flour, made 61,554, or 45 per cent of 
capacity, against 80,679 made the pre- 
vious fortnight by 31 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 163,760 bbls, or 49 
per cent of capacity. 

NOTES 

The alfalfa meal mill of the Burley 
(Idaho) Feed Mfg. Co. was burned this 
week, 

The Stephens-Smith Grain Co. of 
Spokane, Seattle and Portland, has been 
dissolved. 

Wheat exports from the Pacific North- 
west for the first two months of the 


Washington mill-run - 


crop year were 2,064,500 bus, against 
7,116,554 a year ago. 

Rains during the week have delayed 
the spring wheat harvest and done con- 
siderable damage. 


August flour shipments from Seattle 
and Tacoma to California were 34,433 
bbls, against 69,472 in August, 1921. 

The transcontinental rail lines have 
recommended reductions in certain pro- 
portional flour rates from Pacific north- 
western points to the Southeast; namely, 
62c per 100 lbs to St. Louis, 65c to Cairo 
and Evansville, and 68¢ to Louisville. 

R. R. White, deputy grain supervisor 
of the state department of agriculture, 
has been investigating the requirements 
of grain growers who, on account of 
crop failures, will require assistance in 
securing seed. He estimates that sev- 
eral hundred Washington farmers will 
require assistance. 

Flour exports from Puget Sound and 
the Columbia River (Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland and Astoria) for the first two 
months of the crop year, July 1-Sept. 1, 
were 474,162 bbls, as follows: to the 
Orient, 351,158; Europe, 35,326; South 
Africa, 64,200; Hawaii, 17,554; British 
Columbia, 5,925. 

Professor G. R. Hyslop, of the Oregon 
Agricultural College, will contribute an 
article on Pacific northwestern wheat and 
other grains to a book being edited un- 
der the auspices of the College of Busi- 
ness Administration of the University of 
Washington concerning the economic re- 
sources of the Pacific Northwest. 

Coast to coast steamship operations 
via the Panama Canal continue to in- 
crease. Arrivals and departures at Seat- 
tle in this service in August numbered 
49 cargo vessels, against 25 in August, 
1921. The total of commercial ships to 
pass through the canal in June, 1922, 
was 228, against 192 in June, 1921. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat., Sept. 9.—While 
the demand for flour is not what might 
be termed normal for this period of the 
season, still some improvement is notice- 
able, reports indicating that during the 
past week there was an increase in car 
lot business. Sales to less than car lot 
buyers have been reported quite satis- 
factory of late. 

There was little, if any, change in mill 
prices for flour during the week, quo- 
tations being as. follows: Dakota stand- 
ard patent, $7.50@7.65 bbl; Dakota clear, 
$6.90; Montana standard patent, $6.90; 
Montana clear, $6.15; Dakota and Mon- 
tana fancy patent, 35c bbl over standard 
patent (all new crop). Kansas fancy 
patent, $7.20; Kansas standard, $7 (old 
crop). Washington and Oregon, $6.50@ 
7; cut-off, $5.50@6,—basis cotton 98's, 
delivered San Francisco. 

The millfeed market is extremely weak. 
Offerings from all sections are very lib- 
eral and, while sales have been fairly 
active of late, buyers are now generally 
well supplied and there is a tendency on 
the part of sellers to shave prices in an 
effort to force sales, resulting in the low- 
est prices named this year. Eastern red 
bran and mill-run are quoted at $24@25 
ton, and white bran from north coast 
points at $80@31, with little moving at 
this basis, as buyers feel that the differ- 
ential between red and white is bound to 
be narrowed considerably. 

NOTES 

Receipts at San Francisco for the 
month of August: wheat, 7,980 tons; bar- 
ley, 51,716; oats, 1,073; beans, 31,928 
sacks. 

The Grain Trade Association reports 
the following stocks in warehouses and on 
wharves, in tons, on Sept. 1: wheat, Port 
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Costa 13,751 tons, Stockton 24,800, San 
Francisco 1,485; barley, Port Costa 67,892 
tons, Stockton 5,842, San Francisco 5,357; 
beans, 37,164 sacks. 


OREGON 

Portianp, Orecon, Sept. 9.—There has 
been only a moderate amount of local 
business in the flour market this week. 
Some shading of prices was reported, 
but most of the mills are holding to their 
regular quotations. Family patents are 
listed at $6.95, bakers hard wheat at 
$7.15, and bakers blue-stem patents at 
$6.95. 

The millfeed market is slow. Mill-run 
holds at $29 ton, and middlings at $41. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ § ,000 28,140 49 
Last week ........ 57,000 27,268 47 
FORF OBO .cccce. «. 48,000 24,991 52 
Two years ago..... 48,000 19,595 40 
Three years ago.... 42,600 32,954 77 
Four years ago..... 40,500 31,368 77 
Five years ago..... 33,000 8,276 25 


A considerable quantity of flour is 
moving to the Orient, but no new busi- 
ness of this kind is being worked. Last 
month 49,482 bbls were shipped from 
Portland to the Orient, and a consider- 
able quantity was diverted to Puget 
Sound ports for lack of tonnage here. 
Exporters have already secured enough 
space on Japanese tramps to take care 
of over 100,000 bbls for early September 
shipment. 

Flour exports to Europe last month 
were 22,021 bbls. Total flour shipments 
in August were 126,842 bbls, as against 
161,289 in the same month last year. For 
the season to date, shipments have been 
222,359 bbls, compared with 357,287 in 
the same period last year. 

The wheat market here is 6@7c out of 
line with European bids, based on Gulf 
and Canadian prices. This premium is 
due to buying to fill ships now in the 
harbor or near by. When these require- 
ments are provided for the trade looks 
for a sharp decline to the eastern parity. 
Farmers, however, are showing no dispo- 
sition to sell, and may be reluctant to 
take a lower price. 

Closing wheat bids at the exchange: 
hard white blue-stem and baart, $1.20; 
western white and soft white, $1.09; hard 
winter and northern spring, $1.05; west- 
ern red, $1.02. 

Eastern oats were steady at $29@ 
31.50 ton, and yellow corn at $29. 


NOTES 
The government places the Oregon 
winter wheat crop at 16,300,000 bus, and 
the spring wheat crop at 3,000,000. 
Wheat shipments last month were 
1,182,698 bus, of which 1,157,329 were ex- 
ported to Europe. Total shipments for 
the season to date, 1,733,089 bus, com- 
pared with 6,624,977 in the correspond- 
ing period last season. 
J. M. Lownspate. 


MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont., Sept. 9.—Con- 
tinued low levels of the wheat market 
had the effect of holding flour and feed 
prices the same as a week ago. There is 
but little activity in milling lines through- 
out Montana. Farmers have been re- 
luctant to bring their wheat to elevators 
for sale, but have been storing it and 
taking their chances on better prices lat- 
er. On Sept. 6 the highest quotation in 
the Great Falls territory was for dark 
hard winter wheat, which commanded 
76c per bu, while dark northern spring 
sold at 74c, northern spring at 70c and 
hard winter at 68c. These quotations 
were for the No. 1 grade in each classifi- 
cation. It is stated that Montana wheat 
this year, so far graded at the state 
grain inspector’s office in this city, is 
proving better than a year ago, and that 
wheat grading No. 1 is quite common. 
Prices for mill products this week: pat- 
ent flour $6.75, and first clear $5.50, in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car 
lots; standard middlings $25 and bran 
$23, same terms. 

NOTES 

The Woodward-Newhouse Co., Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, has opened a grain 
brokerage office in Great Falls, with J. 
C. Templeton as manager. 

Toole County has a lawsuit on its 
hands to recover money alleged to have 
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been irregularly taken by its county 
commissioners in connection with a seed 
loan of 1920. The action is civil and is 
against former members of the board 
and their bondsmen, the members having 
resigned under fire. Some $12,000 are 
said to be involved, a portion of it profits 
from Canadian exchange, some of the 
wheat having been purchased in the do- 
minion. 

M. F. Mulroy, of Minot, N. D., has 
come to the Billings plant of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. as manager, succeed- 
ing-C. C. McLean, who goes to Minot 
to manage the plant of the same com- 
pany at that point. Mr. McLean has 
been with the company for several years, 
and came to Billings last fall to handle 
the local plant. Mr. Mulroy has also 
been with the Russell-Miller company for 
several years, having been for the last 
10 years manager of the mill at Minot. 
The exchange in positions of the two 
managers was made because of the effect 
of altitude on Mr. McLean’s health. 

Joun A, Curry. 


LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancetes, Cau., Sept. 9.—Officers 
and employees of the Holsum bakery, 
with their families, had their annual out- 
ing on Sept. 2 at Seal Beach. Over 400 
persons attended, and during the day a 
programme of athletic sports was staged. 
Following, there came a box luncheon 
supplied by the bakery. A ball game, 
and dancing in the evening, followed. 

A petition was filed in the United 
States district court yesterday asking 
that the California Date Association of 
Riverside County be declared bankrupt. 
This is the first of the numerous grow- 
ers’ associations of this state to en- 
counter financial trouble. 

The Millers’ Club was entertained at 
luncheon at the Los Angeles Athletic 
Club by Frank Coates, of the Sperry 
Flour Co., on Sept. 12. 

W. W. Corbin, formerly of Corbin & 
Reynolds, is receiving messages of sym- 
pathy as his mother, Mrs. E. M. Corbin, 
died on Aug. 27. 

Paul D. Chandler has been appointed 
district manager of the Luckenbach 
Steamship Co. in Los Angeles, effective 
Sept. 1. 


UTAH 

Ocpven, Uran, Sept. 9.—Movement of 
grain to Ogden mills and elevators was 
very slow this week, dealers declaring 
that the railroad strike and car shortage 
were responsible chiefly for this condi- 
tion, and that considerable wheat is ar- 
riving at country elevators. Considera- 
tion is being given to plans for sacking 
the grain at elevators and having it 
shipped im live stock cars, more of these 
being available. 

Wheat prices showed a declining ten- 
dency, with the following quotations to- 
day, values including freight paid to Og- 
den: Utah winter wheat, No. 1 dark 
hard, 80@90c bu; Utah white wheat, 
No. 2 soft white 62@72c, No. 1 hard 
white 58@78c; Idaho winter wheat, No. 1 
dark hard 80@95c, No. 1 hard 75@85c, 
No. 2 soft white 65@85c, No. 2 hard 
white 80@90c; Idaho hard spring wheat, 
No. 1 dark northern, 80@95c; Idaho 
white feed oats, 38-lb bulk, $1.68@1.73 
per 100 lbs; eastern corn, No. 2 yellow 
$1.36@1.38, No. 2 mixed $1.34@1.36. 

NOTES 

L. R. Mitchell, general manager of the 
Ogden Baking Co., left today for Chica- 
go to attend the bakers’ convention. 

Fred Schoenlen, general manager of 
the Log Cabin Baking Co., Portland, 
Oregon, was here Friday and Saturday 
on his way to the bakers’ convention in 
Chicago. He is accompanied by his wife. 

The Manti, Utah, Commercial Club 
made a tour of Gunnison valley indus- 
tries on Tuesday, including the Herman- 
sen roller mills and the elevator, which 
has a 50,000-bu capacity, and the Elite 
bakery, the largest establishment of its 
kind in central Utah. 

There were 1,400 bbls flour produced 
daily at the Globe Grain & Elevator Co. 
mill during its first six days of opera- 
tion, ending today, according to E. R. 
Alton, manager of the Ogden mill. The 
plant has been making its initial run on 
patent and export flours. 

James E. Ellison, of the Ellison Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., has returned to Lay- 


ton, Utah, from Raymond, Cal., a center 
of large Ellison interests. He estimates 
that the wheat crop in the Raymond dis- 
trict, where Ellison mills and elevators 
are operated, will be 800,000 bus. 

W. E. Zuppann. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Duturs, Minn., Sept. 11.—Flour buy- 
ing did not show any signs of picking 
up last week, and a market similar to the 
previous review prevailed. Mills did a 
little business, but the trade was not 
disposed to fill requirements very far 
ahead, holding the belief that by wait- 
ing until the full effect of the wheat 
movement had been realized the market 
would work more in its favor. 

The durum mill received numerous in- 
quiries, but offers were mostly too low 
for acceptance. At that, however, 
enough orders were booked to show a 
fair volume of business. Buyers are in- 
clined to hold off, waiting for market 
to work lower, the firmness in prices last 
week not encouraging them to buy except 
for near-by requirements. 

There was nothing new to report in 
rye flour. Sales continue to home opera- 
tors, who take on supplies lightly as 
needed to care for their established trade. 

Mills received a fair inquiry for bran 
for deferred shipment, but the trade 
showed little interest to buy current 
requirements. A good many seem con- 
vinced that by holding back they will be 
able to buy at more favorable prices 


later. This checks business. 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
SHO WOO. 2c cose seccevesves 20,245 55 
Last week ....ccccrescceee 16,800 45 
|. PO eee rere 16,175 44 
Two years ago ..........5. 2,530 6.8 


NOTES 

The International Grain Co., Minne- 
apolis, has opened an office in the Glen- 
coe Building across the avenue from the 
Board of Trade, with R. C. Schiller as 
representative. 

Export business in rye was again a 
feature in this market, and the liberal 
receipts were readily absorbed by the 
cash houses specializing in this grain. 
The market was firmer. 

Barley is holding steady, with a fair 
business being done. Several boatloads 
were sent east in the past few days, and 
more is contracted to go as soon as sup- 
plies can be assembled for loading. 

Canadian wheat continues to come in 
for storage and later shipment. Re- 
ceipts last week reached 146,000 bus, with 
shipments amounting to 115,000. A car 
of barley also arrived, and went into 
elevator. 

Termination of the coal strike is re- 
flected in the increased arrivals of boat 
cargoes here. There will probably be no 
let-up in getting coal supplies this way 
for winter use during the balance of the 
lake season. 

Visitors on ’change last week were 
R. C. Woodworth, G. R. Martin, W. F. 
Jaffray, H. F. McCarthy, Minneapolis, 
John Kellogg, Chicago, and H. L. Bod- 
man, New York. Today A. B. Marcy, 
Minneapolis, registered. 

A wage increase of approximately 5c 
per hour has been granted employees of 
the Superior Stevedore Association. In- 
creased business and need of more help 
caused the raise. About 175 men are 
affected by the advance. 

Receipts of flour and millfeed at rail- 
road sheds are increasing, and being re- 
flected to some extent in boat shipments. 
The Great Lakes Transit Co. is busily 
engaged in moving them forward to the 
East, and indications are that it will be 
steadily employed to move the tonnage 
to go, up to the close of navigation. 

Chartering of vessel space to move 
grain was on in a fair way last week. 
The water rate on wheat to Buffalo 
ranged from 2c on large cargoes to 214¢ 
for small loads. Tonnage at the 2c rate 
is being picked up, and when these boats 
are taken off the market vesselmen inti- 
mate a raise may be expected. Consider- 
able stuff is being sent via Georgian Bay 
for export, as the rate that way is lower 
than via Buffalo. 

With the heavy movement of wheat 
and rye to this market, supplies are pil- 
ing up in elevators, allowing more active 
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shipping operations by water. As more 
boats were loaded last week the volume 
of withdrawals increased to a consider- 
able extent, and as the movement gets 
into full swing further improvement in 
the movement of grain tonnage is ex- 
pected. Shipments last week reached 
quite a large figure, but free shipping 
has only just commenced to get under 
way. 

The high figures for wheat receipts 
were set last week on this crop, but 
traders say the peak has not yet been 
reached. The bulk of the movement ran 
to durum, without the large offerings 
having much effect on the price basis of 
the best grades. Mills were after choice 
cars, while elevators were left to care 
for the surplus. Shippers showed just 
fair interest. Lower grades ruled a 
little easier. Spring offerings proved 
heavier, and were pretty well absorbed 
at liberal premiums over Minneapolis 
September. There is nothing being done 
in local spring futures, so the trade is 
basing the cash quotations on the Minne- 
apolis delivery, which shows more ac- 


tivity. 
F. G. Cartson. 





United States—Corn and Oats Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
corn and oats crops of the United States, 
with acreage and yield per acre (area in 


thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 

a Corn—— -———Oatts —_, 

Yield Yield 

Crop. per Crop per 

Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 

1922*.. 108,234 2,875 28 41,822 1,255 30 

1921... 108,850 3,080 30 44,826 1,061 24 


1920... 101,699 3,209 32 42,491 1,496 36 
1919... 97,170 2,811 29 40,359 1,184 30 
1918... 104,467 2,602 24 44,349 1,538 35 
1917... 116,730 3,066 26 43,553 1,593 37 
1916... 105,296 2,567 24 41,527 1,252 30 
1915... 106,197 2,995 28 40,996 1,549 38 
1914... 103,435 2,673 26 38,442 1,141 30 
1913... 105,820 2,447 23 38,399 1,122 29 
1912... 107,083 3,126 29 37,917 1,418 37 
1911... 105,825 2,531 24 387,763 22 34 


1910... 104,035 2,886 28 37,548 1,186 32 
1909. 98,383 2,552 26 35,159 1,007 29 
1908 101,788 2,669 26 32,344 807 25 
1907. 99,931 2,592 26 31,837 754 24 
1906. 96,738 2,927 30 30,959 965 31 
1905. 94,011 2,708 29 28,047 953 34 
1904. 92,232 2,467 27 27,843 895 32 
1903. 88,092 2,244 25 27,638 784 28 
1902. 94,044 2,524 27 28,653 988 34 
1901 91,350 1,523 17 28,541 737 26 
1900. 83,321 2,105 25 27,365 809 30 
1899. 82,109 2,078 26 26,341 796 30 
1898. 77,722 1,924 26 26,777 731 28 
1897. 80,095 1,903 24 25,730 699 27 
1896. 81,027 2,284 28 27,566 707 26 
1895. 82,076 2,151 26 27,878 824 30 
1894. 62,682 1,218 19 27,024 662 24 
1893. 72,036 1,620 22 27,273 639 28 
1892. 70,627 1,628 23 27,064 661 24 
1891. 76,205 2,060 27 25,582 738 29 
1890. 71,971 1,490 21 26,431 6524 20 
1889. 78,320 2,118 27 27,462 752 27 
1888, 75,673 1,988 26 26,998 702 26 
1887 72,398 1,456 20 26,921 660 25 


1886.... 75,694 1,665 22 23,658 624 26 
1876-85t. 60,743 1,537 26 16,797 461 28 
1866-75t. 32,716 970 26 9,746 273 28 

*Sept. 1 estimate. fAverage crop per year 
for the period, 





United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 


a Wheat". -——Rye——> 
Yield Yield 


Crop per Crop per 
Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 
56,770 818 14 5,148 80 16 


- 62,408 795 13 
«oes 61,143 833 14 
+++ 75,694 968 13 





1919. 6,307 
1918.... 59,181 921 16 6,391 91 14 
1917.... 45,089 637 14 4,317 63 16 
1916.... 52,316 636 12 $213 49 16 
1915.... 60,4691,026 17 8.129 64 117 
1914.... 53,641 891 17 2,641 43 117 
1913.... 50,184. 763 165 2,557 41 16 
1912.... 45,814 730 16 2,117 36 11 
1911.... 49,643 621 12 2,127 33 16 
1910.... 45,681 635 14 2,186 35 16 
1909.... 44,261 683 16 2,196 30 18 
1908.... 47,657 665 14 1,948 : = 
1907.... 45,211 634 14 1,926 32 16 
1906.... 47,306 735 165 2,002 33 17 
1905.... 47,854 693 14 

1904.... 44,075 6552 12 1,793 27 15 
1908.... 49,465 638 13 1,907 29 16 
1902.... 46,202 670 14 1,979. 34 1 
1901.... 49,896 748 165 1,988 30 16 
1900.... 42,495 522 12 1,591 24 16 
1899.... 44,593 647 12 1,659 24 14 
1898.... 44,055 675 15 1,643 26 16 
1897 39,465 630 13 1,704 27 16 


ill g4i619 428 «12 


1896. 
1895.... 34,047 467 14 1,890 27 14 
1894.... 34,882 460 13 1,946 27 14 
1893.... 34,629 3896 11 2,038 27 13 
1892.... 38,554 616 13 2,164 28 18 
1891.... 39,917 612 165 2,176 32 15 
1890.... 36,087 399 11 2,142 26 12 
1889.... 38,124 491 18 2,171 28 18 
1888.... 87,886 416 11 2,366 28 i2 
1887.... 87,642 456 12 2,053 21 10 


1866-75f. 20,470 245 12 
*Sept. 1 estimate. tAverage crop per year 
for the period. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department, 
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Again the flour market has suffered 
from the violent fluctuations of wheat. 
Options and actual wheat have both 
moved violently, the low point being 
reached on Monday last, when Liverpool 
wheat options registered a decline of 
gx, per ctl for September and 6%,d for 
December, at 8s 1ld for both months. 
Yesterday and today there has been a 
recovery to 9s 314d for September and 
to 9s 344d for December. Wheat is also 
about 2s per qr up from the lowest point, 
but still shows a decline on the week. 

Flour is nominally unchanged, and 
although the majority of importers com- 
plain of slackness of trade, it is under- 
stood they have been induced by the 
low offers for forward shipment to 
take hold of small quantities, but the 
amount they have been able to pass on 
to their buyers has been negligible. The 
latter insist upon near at hand parcels 
which can be delivered within a day or 
two. 


The importer today, while willing to 
talk at length on market conditions as a 
whole, cannot be drawn out sufficiently 


to give a reasoned and confident opinion 
of the future trend of the market on 
which he would be prepared to act. He 


is undoubtedly suffering from lack of 
confidence, but whether in future prices 
or in his own judgment it is hard to tell. 


Last year’s experience is not easily for- 


gotten, when there was a decline in 
values between August and December 
amounting to 26 per cent in Liverpool 
wheat options, 54 per cent in near at 
hand parcels of No. 1 northern Manitoba 
wheat, 27 per cent in No. 2 hard winters, 


34 per cent in Plate wheats, and 31 per 
cent in Australian wheats, with Canadian 
flours in like proportion. 

In studying these figures, which are 
taken from the London Corh Circular, it 
must «lso be realized, as that journal 
justly says, that a large part of the de- 
cline was made by the gradually improv- 


ing financial position of England, when 
the low value of the pound sterling 
moved from $3.561/, to $4.1834 during the 
period under notice, representing an av- 


erage of 25 per cent of the decline. 

Even if one accepts the various pessi- 
mistic views of importers to justify fur- 
ther reductions, namely, that there is a 
plentiful supply of American winter 
wheat, that good progress has been made 
with the American spring wheat crop, 
that the present crop estimates for the 
Canadian crop will be realized, that Rus- 
Sia will not be a buyer, but may even ex- 
port « little, that France will not import 
Wheat, that Germany cannot import 
Wheat, it is still not sufficiently realized 
by importers to what an extent the dis- 
count for the forward positions has act- 
ed as a deterrent to free trading and, 
consejuently, how low stocks are getting 
in this country. 

Prices have fallen heavily during the 
past month, and have arrived at py en 
as regards wheat in Chicago, which is 
Well below the average for the past 19 
years during the month of August. With 
this in view and the fact that the pound 
Sterling value with America today of 
$4.47 (to which it has risen since last 
December) has an appearance of stabil- 


ity, then surely there should not be un- 
due anxiety as to the future value of 
wheat and flour in this country, unless 
the financial conditions on the Continent 
of Europe upset all our calculations. 
Flour arrivals have been slightly below 
the estimated requirements. They are, 
in sacks of 280 lbs: from the United 
States (Atlantic), 2,149; Canada, 24,290; 
Australia, 3,131; Argentina, 1,786. 


FLOUR PRICES 


There is still a good deal of delay in 
the receipt of cables, although the service 
is improving. Quotations are slightly 
above the worst, but spot prices have de- 
clined decidedly. Canadian export pat- 
ents of medium quality are on offer at 
35s for September seaboard, and 34s for 
October. A similar quality by another 
mill is at the same parity for September, 
but business would be possible at 32s 9d 
for October/November. The spot value 
of these flours is equal to 35s 6d, c.i.f. 
Better quality Canadian patents are on 
offer at 37s 6d, but buyers want to get 
in at 37s, c.i.f., or less. Canadian short 
patents have declined to 39s, c.i.f., Sep- 
tember seaboard. 

Minneapolis export patents are on of- 
fer at 40s, c.i.f., but less would have to 
be taken to induce business. Kansas 
flours of known quality have been offered 
at 37s 6d without attracting attention; 
their value is somewhere round 35s, c.i.f. 
Argentine low grades are offering at 
20s, ¢.i.f., with Minneapolis low grade 
at 21s. Australian is about unchanged 
on the week at 35s 6d, c.i.f., and 38s, ex- 
store, with not nearly the same pressure 
to sell. 

There have been some offers of new 
crop English country flours at 35s, ex- 
store, equal to 31s, c.i.f. London mill- 
ers have made a reduction of 2s on the 
week for straight run, bringing their 
price down equal to 37s, c.i.f. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


The following are the imports into 
London from Aug. 1 to Aug. 24, 1922, in 
140-lb bags: 


From New York per ss. Verbania— 


Gold Medal ..ccccccccccccccccescscece ,973 

From Montreal per ss. Varentia— 
Keetoba ....... 1,000 Front Line .... 3,000 
Medora ........ 500 Faupel’s Imp... 250 
Stupendous ....1,000 Faupel’s Best .. 250 
May Blossom ..1,000 Exhibition ..... 500 
VICtety cccccccs 600 Maitland ...... 1,000 
AVOOR coceccocs 500 

From Montreal per ss. Andania— 
Glenwood ...... 800 Stupendous .... 1,000 
Victory ..cccoee 1,000 Avoca ......... 500 
Pride of Canadail,000 Aviator ........ 2,000 

From Montreal per ss. Antonia— 
Battle ........- 1,000 Faupel’s Best .. 500 
Three Stars ...1,000 Front Line ..... 1,250 
Golden Lion ... 500 Our Best ...... 500 
Grand Empire... 1,000 Silver Lining ... 250 
Othmar ....... 1,000 Saturn ........ 800 
Brilliant ....... 500 Glenora ....... 1,000 
Golden Ray .... 500 Famous ....... ,000 
Wildfire ....... 1,500 Royal Househ’d. 500 
Sapphire ...... 50 Keetoba ....... 500 
Stupendous ....1,000 Tally Ho ...... 500 
Pride of Canadai1,000 Supreme....... 500 
AVOOR crccscces 1,000 Boee .....cceees 1,000 

From Montreal per ss. Batsford— 
Medora ........ 1,000 Manota ........ 999 
Royal City ..... 500 Lothair ....... 1,000 
Stupendous .... 1,000 Colonial ....... 500 
Woodland ..... 2,000 Summit ....... 500 
Daily Bread ...1,000 Strenuous ...... 500 
National ....... 500 Othmar........ 500 
Signal ...... «.- 500 

From Boston per ss. Mackinaw— 

Heeneseee PPE Perry rt ae... 


Quaker City 
WHEAT PRICES 


After some fluctuation, prices are Is 
down on the week. No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba was on offer at 50s 6d for August 
shipment, and some business was done; 
September/October, 47s; November/De- 
cember, 46s, c.i.f. No. 3 northern Mani- 
tobas are scarce, and buyers are asking 
prohibitive prices which are not realized, 
while No. 2 hard winters can be pur- 
chased at 43s 6d afloat and at 48s for 


August/September. Rosafe, 631/,-lb, on 
passage, is offering at 47s 6d. 


MILLFEED 


Less demand, and prices lower. Lon- 
don milled bran is £6 10s, sellers, and 
middlings are lower at £8 10s, both ex- 
mill. Plate pollard is lower at £5 17s 
6d, c.i.f. Fine Plate middlings are a 
shade lower at £8 5s. 


OATMEAL 


Prices for oatmeal of Scotch manu- 
facture are unchanged, Midlothian be- 
ing quoted at 57s 6d and Aberdeen at 
52s 6d, both ex-granary. London milled 
has been reduced to 45s, ex-mill. Ameri- 
can milled is lower at 43s 3d, or equal to 
40s, cif. For shipment less money 
would have to be taken. American milled 
rolled oats could be purchased at 39s, 
ef. 

THE “RIGHT” TOA PITCH 


In many of the poorer districts of 
London, street trading is a regular prac- 
tice, but certain streets only are reserved 
for the purpose, and although a coster- 
monger with a barrow is allowed to per- 
ambulate any thoroughfare he wills, un- 
less it is a private road, he may not 
stand still longer than to serve a cus- 
tomer, if there are any police about, and 
the “gentlemen in blue” keep a good 
lookout for any miscreants in this direc- 
tion. 

In the streets where the hawker is al- 
lowed to occupy a “pitch,” the stalls 
stand closely packed together, sometimes 
on both sides of the street with a narrow 
roadway between them, and all manner 
of goods are offered for sale at prices 
with which the shopkeepers find it hard 
to compete. The stalls, as a rule, are 
covered with an awning, and at night are 
lighted by a paraffin flare. 
and Saturday _ nights, 
throngs of people come here to do their 
shopping. ‘There is one such street off 
Leicester Square, another close to the 
“Angel,” Islington, as well as the fa- 
mous Middlesex Street (once Petticoat 
Lane), Aldgate, and the Whitechapel 
Road. 

Visitors to London should not miss a 
visit to such a street, as it is an educa- 
tion both in regard to what a few shill- 
ings will buy and in that most interest- 
ing type of person, the London coster- 
monger. 

Not infrequently controversies arise 
between shopkeepers and the coster- 
mongers who pitch outside, especially if 
they offer the same goods as are sold in- 
side the shop. 


THE LOST LEADERS 


Ireland has suffered a double blow in 
the loss of both her leaders within two 
weeks, first by the death of Arthur Grif- 
fith, the first president of the new Free 
State Parliament, and later by the shoot- 
ing of Michael Collins, the commander- 
in-chief of the Free State army. Both 
men were ardent Sinn Feiners. Arthur 
Griffith, indeed, was the founder of the 
Sinn Fein movement, but was not him- 
self an advocate of the revolution and 
violence with which it has now become 
synonymous. He was born in Dublin in 
1872, of Welsh parents, and when his 
school days were over became a composi- 
tor, and afterwards a printer’s reader. 
Early in life he emigrated to South Af- 
rica, and, returning to Ireland in 1898, 
began inculcating his new views on Irish 
nationalism, founding a paper which he 
named Sinn Fein, meaning “Ourselves 
Alone.” 

During the early part of the Great 
War he was rabidly anti-British, and in 
1916 was brought over to England and 
imprisoned on suspicion of having been 
implicated in a German-Irish plot. He 


On Friday - 
particularly,. 


was only released in 1921 to take part in 
the negotiations with the imperial Parlia- 
ment over the Irish treaty. At those 
conferences he and his colleague, Michael 
Collins, won the confidence of the British 
negotiators and also of the British peo- 
ple, who admired the courage with which 
he signed a document which was certain 
to be bitterly resented by the fanatical 
Republicans. He died of overwork and 
strain, and by his death Ireland lost one 
of her sanest and wisest rulers, although 
he had not that magnetic force which 
made Michael Collins such a popular 
leader. 

Now his successor has come to an un- 
timely end by the hand of one of his 
own countrymen. His death occurred in 
a fight which followed the ambushing of 
his party by Republican irregulars near 
Cork, having been fired at, it is pelieved, 
deliberately by a sniper. His loss is a 
staggering blow to Ireland at this time 
when she is in the throes of civil war 
and when he appeared to be getting the 
upper hand over the irregulars. 

It is said, and by Irishmen themselves, 
that there is some curse resting on the 
land which they love with such intense 
and burning devotion, and that it is 
usually Irishmen themselves who are the 
ministers of Nemesis. It is so again in 
this case, and the fruits of the curse 
are the more grievous because Ireland 
so fiercely rejects all help from England. 

Michael Collins was one of England's 
most dangerous foes, but, having entered 
into the pact with the British govern- 
ment, he became the life of the pro- 
treaty party and stood forth for an open 
and courageous policy in upholding the 
treaty. His probable successor is Gen- 
eral Mulcahy, who has not hitherto 
loomed large in the public eye but is 
credited with being the brains of the 
whole military party. 

Of the five Irishmen who on Dec. 6, 
1921, affixed their signatures to the Irish 
treaty with Great Britain only one re- 
mains as a member of the provisional 
government, E. J. Duggan, minister of 
home affairs. Two are dead, and the 
other two have resigned from the gov- 
ernment. 

* * 

C. B. Watts, of Toronto. secretary of 
the Canadian Flour Export Co., Ltd., 
and also of the Dominion Millers’ -Asso- 
ciation, is in London, and called at The 
Northwestern Miller office this week. 
Mr. Watts came over to visit his son, 
and has recently been in France, where 
he met with a bad motor accident and 
fractured some of his ribs, from which 
trouble, however, he has now recovered. 
He expects to stay on this side for some 
time. 


LIVERPOOL 


The market has continued slow during 
the week, and prices generally are lower. 
Wheat declined as low as 4s per qr until 
last night, but a later report states busi- 
ness is slightly firmer and 6@9d of the 
loss has been regained. There is a slight- 
ly better inquiry from the Continent, 
but the general demand remains very 
quiet. Liverpool graded wheat futures 
closed here yesterday at 9s 1d per ctl for 
September delivery and 9s 1d for De- 
cember, showing a decrease of about 
6d and 314d, respectively, from last 
week’s quotations. There is a rather 
better inquiry for good qualities of im- 
ported flour, but all prices have declined 
about Is@1s 6d per 280 lbs in sympathy 
with wheat. 

Manitoba export patents are freely 
offered for August shipment at 35s, c.i.f., 
without any interest being shown, while 
on spot there is a slightly better inquiry 
at about 39s. Kansas patents are still 
very quiet at unchanged prices, 37@39s, 
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c.f. for August shipment. Australian 
mts afloat are offered at 36s, c.i.f., 
ut even this price does not attract any 
business. Quite a fair demand prevails 
for American soft winter patents, which 
are offered at about 26s 6d, c.i.f., for 
August shipment. 
re has been another reduction in 
the price of home milled flour, the official 
prices for patents being 43@44s, straight 
run 42s, and bakers 40s, but millers are 
cutting these prices to encourage trade, 
while bakers are still only buying suf- 
ficient for their immediate requirements, 
as they anticipate a further decline. 
American second clears remain very 
firm at 24s 3d per 280 lbs, without any 
interest being shown. An arrival of 
Plate flour was sold on spot here as low 
as £9 7s 6d per ton, c.i.f., while for 
August/first half September £9, c.if., 
is quoted without causing any excitement. 
A parcel of American linseed cake has 
been sold at £11 17s 6d, c.i.f., for Sep- 
tember shipment, and bids were invited 
of £11 15s for same shipment, but mills 
remain firm at £11 17s 6d. A fair in- 
quiry exists for mill offals, thirds being 
quoted at about £8 15s, while bran is 
scarce and in good demand at £6 12s 6d, 
both ex-store. 





SCOTLAND 

The flour market is sluggish. Import- 
ers feel that the dread on the part of 
the baker lest bread prices must fall and 
lest the bottom of the market has not 
been reached are the main factors in 
strangling business. Two shiploads of 
flour arrived yesterday, and but for this 
simultaneous arrival the quantity coming 
to hand would be very small. These ar- 
rivals led to price cutting and to the loss 
of money by sellers. An example which 
may be mentioned is that in one of the 
two shiploads arrived is a parcel bought 
on Aug. 8 on the sale of which there will 
now be 2s per sack loss. 

Millers have been missing support 
from the bakers, and have not been 
bringing forward wheat in normal quan- 
tity, as they could not see a profit ahead 
if they bought at the prices recently rul- 
ing for wheat. They purchased so spar- 
ingly that several mills have been stand- 
ing idle. This means that, with a small- 
er volume of imported flour arriving, 
stocks generally are low and the bakers 
may yet find that they are running risks 
by not buying more freely. 

The current prices show that home 
millers’ rates are lower by 2@3s on the 
week, Their ordinary Manitobas are 
quoted at about 38s, c.i.f., and better 
grades 2s more. For imported flours 
the cif. prices are: Manitoba higher 
grades, spot and August shipment, 37s 
6d@38s; Manitoba exports, 36s@36s 6d; 
American winters, 35s 6d@37s 6d; Ca- 
nadian winters, 34s 6d@35s 6d; Kansas 
patents 37s, and clears 34s; Minnesotas, 
about 39s; Australian, about 35s 6d. 

The interruption to the American 
cable through the sabotage of the Irish 
irregulars in the south of Ireland led to 
an awkward temporary pass in commer- 
cial circles. Cables from your side to 
importers in Glasgow have taken five and 
six days in some instances to reach here, 
and the importers felt it was dangerous 
to enter upon business under the circum- 
stances. Cable communication, however, 
has now been restored, and the lines are 
working regularly and without delay. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal, like flour, is very dull. Pres- 
ent Glasgow quotations, placed upon a 
c.i.f. basis: American and Canadian oat- 
meal, 40s per 280 lbs; rolled oats, 41s 
6d. There was a welcome demand from 
the west of Ireland for a week or two, 
but this feature is not now present. It 
is yet too early to forecast what effects 
on the market will be wrought when the 
new crop product arrives, but it is not 
expected that there will be any lack of 
supplies before the new marketing takes 
place. Had demand been d, there 
might have been some fear of a squeeze, 
but the call is flagging. 

Oatmeal and potatoes are both being 
neglected by consumers. An English 
visitor to a Scottish coast resort was so 
astounded in “the land of cakes” when 
he was told that the hotel in which he 
was staying had stopped making por- 
ridge that be straightway wrote to the 
Glasgow newspapers on the subject. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Things have certainly come to a strange 
pass when Scottish hotels discard por- 
ridge from their menu. 

o far as potatoes are concerned, pub- 
lic apathy is equally puzzling. Although 
we have yet to see the big flow which 
comes from the lifting of the main crop, 
prices have already receded practically 
to a pre-war level. Potatoes are selling 
at 8d per stone of 14 lbs in Glasgow to- 
day, but there is no public demand for 
them, although there is no other food at 
the same relatively low level. 

In accounting for their neglect at a 
time when the working classes are suffer- 
ing from a serious shrinkage in their pur- 
chasing power, one must conclude that 
the bread subsidy, by reducing the cost 
of the loaf over a period of about three 
years below parity with other foods, en- 
couraged the public to eat bread at the 
expense of potatoes and other articles to 
which they had been accustomed. Thus 
the baker, though he probably did not 
like the economics on which the bread 
subsidy was based, is today benefiting 
from its introduction. 





IRELAND 


The flour trade has dropped back into 
the old groove this week. Not only are 
quotations lower, but retailers and bak- 
ers have evidently made up their minds 
they will not buy any flour ahead. No 
doubt the reducing of prices generally 
by English and home millers has strength- 
ened opinion as to the future level of 
quotations, and bakers do not care to 
be overloaded with flour. English and 
Scotch millers have pushed very hard for 
business in the Irish market recently, and 
home manufacturers have had a hard 
time between the competition from for- 
eign flours and the English mills. 

There are no large quantities of for- 
eign flour on spot, especially of the finer 
grades, and it is in this class that a 
shortage will be telt the soonest with the 
stoppage of buying ahead. Dublin and 
the south of Ireland are still somewhat 
isolated, and any information as to the 
flour trade to be obtained from that 
district is meager, but prices are weaker 
all round. For well-known brands of 
Manitoba high grade patents 40s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 1s more Dublin, was 
quoted, and some would be willing to 
shade this price. 

Export patents are even lower in com- 
parison, as some of the very best marks 
have been offered at 37s@37s 6d, net, 
cif., Belfast, for September shipment 
from the seaboard. For a good straight, 
even those approaching the export pat- 
ent class in point of quality, as low as 
36s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, for September 
shipment has been indicated. It is ques- 
tionable, however, whether any business 
has been done, even at these low figures. 

Minneapolis flours are very difficult to 
quote. The trade from that quarter is 
mostly represented by one brand, latest 
quotations being in the neighborhood of 
39s, net, c.i.f., Belfast. There is a little 
demand for this flour on spot, but noth- 
ing doing for shipment. Other Minne- 
apolis millers seem to have dropped com- 
pletely out of the running. 

American soft winters have registered 
a further advance compared with a week 
ago, some of the well-known marks now 
being held at 40s 6d@4ls, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast. It is in this grade of flour that 
competition is keenest from home millers, 
and with a reduction of Is@1s 6d per 
sack by English and Irish mills during 
the week, there is not much inclination 
on the part of users to buy flour. 

The home millers are offering (quoting 
on an American basis) at equal to about 
41s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, for a good or- 
dinary patent. 

Kansas flours are lower in price, but 
not low enough to be attractive, as buy- 
ers will always take good Manitoba ex- 
port grade in preference to Kansas at 
the same price. 

Australians have been offered on the 
basis of 38@39s, net, c.if., Belfast. 
There never was a time when Australian 
flour was of so little importance in this 
market or so little interest shown in it, 
taking into consideration that at present 
it is competitive in price. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is steadily held on spot, and 
for Irish ery is no lower, but 
English and Scotch flaked has been re- 


duced fully £1 per ton. This, however, 
makes no difference to home millers, as 
their product is still much cheaper than 
English and Scotch. Good Irish flaked 
is quoted at 50s per 280 lbs (American 
basis) in all positions. Irish millers are 
not inclined to reduce prices, as the 
weather is bad and it is expected that 
the new crop will be at least three weeks 
late. American quotations are fully as 
dear as last week, being around 44s, net, 
c.if., Belfast, for August shipment, and 
42s 6d for September-October. Cana- 
dian prices are on much the same basis. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals are a shade weaker. Good 
English broad bran is making £9 10s@ 
£10 per ton, delivered, and home made 
£8 10s@£9. Demand continues brisk 
for feedingstuffs of all kinds. Linseed 
cakes are firmly held, sales being almost 
entirely confined to the imported article, 
which is quoted at £13, net, c.if., Bel- 
fast. Shippers do not offer freely, and 
those who have stocks on hand are not 
inclined to sacrifice. 

Decorticated cotton cakes are very 
firm at £14 per ton for home made, de- 
livered. Meal is offered at £12@£12 
10s, according to analysis, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, September/October shipment. In- 
dian meal is firmly held, and a good de- 
mand exists. For the flaxed variety for 
cattle feeding £11 10s per ton, deliv- 
ered, is the price; for ordinary meal, £9 
15s. Millers report a heavy demand, 
and stocks of corn are so light that it is 
not a question of booking orders, but of 
getting the raw material to manufacture. 
Plate corn is entirely off the market, 
trade being confined to mixed American. 


ROUMANIA 


Buparest, Huneary, Aug. 13.—As the 
free export of grain from Roumania has 
again been prohibited, the milling trade 
is endeavoring to get flour exports freed 
from government restrictions, at least to 
some degree. At present the outlook in 
this respect is not very bright, the gov- 
ernment having its hands tied by the 
much discussed contracts with France 
and Switzerland. 

The mills, especially those of Trans- 
sylvania and other territories formerly 
belonging to Hungary, have great op- 
portunities of doing business with Czecho- 
Slovakia, Germany and Turkey, but all 
they get is the government’s declaration 
of readiness to offer to France the 
stocks the mills have on hand. If France 
does not take them they may be placed 
in other countries, but in any case an 
export tax of 32,000 lei per carload has 
to be paid. According to contract be- 
tween the governments, Switzerland has 
to be furnished with 3,000 carloads of 
flour, part of which is already under 
way. 

In connection with the Swiss transac- 
tion some disagreeable grafting has de- 
veloped, which has been a source of con- 
cern to the authorities and to the press. 
For many months, complaints have been 
rife in Budapest that only white bread 
was obtainable, which the poorer people 
could not afford to buy. The bakers, 
obliged by law to supply the population 
with inexpensive black bread, proved 
without difficulty that for several months 
past they had been unable to secure any 
other flour than patent from the mills. 

The investigations started by the au- 
thorities had the sensational result of 
proving that a number of the mills had 
extracted 10 per cent more flour than 
allowed and, consequently, produced too 
little low grade flour, while their patents 
were of inferior quality. Hence the 
complaints and claims of the Swiss buy- 
ers, who in many cases absolutely re- 
fused to accept the shipments of Rou- 
manian flour as not being up to standard. 

Part of the surpluses produced by this 
dilution on the part of the millers are to 
be shipped to Czecho-Slovakia, regarding 
which negotiations have been taking 
place between the governments. It is 
understood that the grafters are to be 
heavily fined, and also severely punished 
by other means. 

JacavueEs SaR1os. 





American provisions, in spite of keen 
competition with other foreign food- 
stuffs, are being demanded more and 
more by the Chinese throughout the Muk- 
den and other districts. 
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AUSTRALIAN WHEAT PRICE 


Policy of Guaranteeing Growers Adequate 
Remuneration Appears to Have 
Come to Stay 


Me zourne, Victoria, Aug. 7.—It cer- 
tainly looks as though the policy of 
guaranteeing the growers of wheat ip 
Australia something approaching a re- 
munerative price for their produce has 
come to oe i The federal government 
has declared its readiness to extend to 
growers, acting through voluntary pools, 
assistance similar to that granted last 
year in the case of New South Wales and 
South Australia,—3s per bu at railway 
stations. . 

Recently the minister of agriculture 
in Victoria was asked by a deputa- 
tion representing the Victorian Chamber 
of Agriculture and the Victorian Wheat 
Corporation whether he could not sce his 
way to guarantee 3s 4d per bu, plus 84d, 
the amount guaranteed by the Victorian 
government last year, but he said he 
was afraid he could not commit the fed- 
eral government to that extent. At the 
same time he promised to be guided by 
the governor of the Commonwealth Bank 
in regard to any further guaranty. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIAN GRAIN YIELDS 

The final official figures relating to 
the 1921-22 harvest in Western Australia 
show that the total yield of wheat was 
13,903,365 bus, representing an average 
of 10.4 bus per acre. These returns were 
equal to increases of 1,655,285 and 8 
bus, respectively, on the results of the 
previous season. 


SATISFACTORY WEATHER 


Weather conditions, from the wheat 
crop standpoint, continue generally sat- 
isfactory. The particularly favored state 
is South Australia, where wonderful 
rains have been experienced. Indeed, it 
is no exaggeration to say that never be 
fore, probably, at this period of the year, 
were the agricultural prospects there 
more pleasing. Crops in all quarters of 
the state are growing vigorously, and 
their appearance is splendidly healthy. 

Queensland also, although not a large 
producer of wheat, reports exccllent 
prospects. A record area has been seed- 
ed, and it is confidently expected that the 
aggregate yield will be considerably 
larger than that in any previous season. 

Western Australia and New South 
Wales, on the whole, are doing very well, 
and in Victoria good rains have occurred, 
although portions of the north and the 
northeast have not yet had a thorough 
soaking, and a subsoil saturating down- 
pour would be heartily welcomed. 


EXPORT FLOUR TRADE 


The Victorian Wheatgrowers’ Corpo- 
ration, having received an intimation from 
the millers that sufficient stocks would 
be retained in the state to provide for 
local consumption, recently reduced the 
price for wheat from 5s 11d to 5s 8d bu, 
on a seaboard basis.. The reduction, 
however, has not been sufficient to aid 
the millers, who are still practically de- 
barred from effectively competing for 
over-sea trade, with the result that many 
mills continue wholly or partially idle. 
A few parcels have been sold for export, 
but in the aggregate they amounted to 
only a small quantity. Flour for local 
consumption is now quoted in Melbourne 
at £12 10s per ton. 

Millers have sought to obtain from the 
corporation a rebate on wheat purcliased 
at 5s 11d, on the ground that they were 
forced to buy at that figure to enable 
them to meet their trade needs unti! the 
end of the year, or else suspend o}era- 
tions. The corporation, while sympa- 
thetic, however, and duly impressed by 
the statement that the millers would lose 
heavily on the stocks of wheat on hand, 
has declined to agree to the proposal. 

In striking contrast to that of millers 
in Victoria the position of those engaged 
in the industry in Western Australia 1s 
particularly happy, according to a s\ate- 
ment made by the minister of the state 
wheat pool. Among other things he re- 
marked recently: “The running of our 
flour mills is at present extremely satis- 
factory. It has always been the policy 
of the wheat scheme that the manufac 
tured product in the form of flour, rather 
than the raw material in the form of 
grain, should be exported oversea. By 
this means we have the benefit of ade- 
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quate mill employment, and the advan- 
tage of sufficient supplies of bran and 
ard. 

“—: main difficulty has been that, 
although we sold our wheat to millers 
relatively cheap, they were not able to 
compete with millers in the eastern states 
for the export flour business. In view of 
the rather suicidal policy on the part of 
some of our eastern states friends of 
charging their millers for some weeks as 
much as 5d per bu above London parity, 
I was able to take advantage of the posi- 
tion by a local arrangement which en- 
abled our millers successfully to com- 
ete with those in the eastern states, and 
thereby obtain practically a monopoly 
of the Australian export flour trade. 
Further, the millers were permitted to 
increase considerably the price of offal 
obtainable from the wheat gristed for 
flour for private export. 

“During the last few weeks we have 
been able to sell to our millers sufficient 
wheat to make more than 17,000 tons of 
flour for private export. The age | 
of this wheat will keep practically al 
the Western Australian mills gristing 
full time until the end of August, not- 
withstanding the fact that the price now 
being charged to eastern millers has been 
reduced 3d per bu. After the end of 
August we will not have a great deal of 
wheat to sell for export, and the re- 
mainder will be used to meet local con- 
sumption until the new season’s wheat 
becomes available.” 

The secretary of the state branch of 
the Mill Employees’ Union in South Aus- 
tralia is credited with having stated that 
it was estimated that orders for 10,000 
tons of flour had gone to another state— 
presumably Western Australia—during 
the past few weeks, owing to the wheat 
monopoly having demanded 5d per bu 
more than London parity from the mill- 
ers. ‘The consequence was that many 
local mills had been closed, and hun- 
dreds of employees were idle. 


BULK HANDLING 


The New South Wales minister of ag- 
riculture stated a few days ago that he 
hoped that 56 elevators, with a storage 
capacity of more than 10,000,000 bus, 
would be ready for the forthcoming har- 
vest. It has not yet been determined 
whether the government or the volun- 
tary wheat pool shall control the bulk 
handling. 


BREADSTUFFS MOVEMENTS 


Not only have the shipments of flour 
oversea lately been on a restricted scale, 
but the quantities of wheat sent away 
have also been very limited. Compared 
with the two previous seasons, the ship- 
ments of wheat and flour since Dec. 1 
have been as follows from the several 
states: 

WHEAT, BUS 


1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 
8. Australia.. 28,180,872 19,643,089 18,908,849 
Victoria ..... 5,201,278 16,782,313 24,135,594 
N. S. Wales.. 94,648 25,291,627 16,494,803 
W. Australia, 6,044,963 4,715,047 8,334,300 
Queensland .. 0 ....eee. 424;876 810,903 





HPeee | 
Totals - 38,521,761 66,856,952 68,684,449 
FLOUR, SHORT TONS 


1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 


South Australia ..... 53,021 25,966 30,492 
Victoria oer tore 74,734 50,103 75,821 
New South Wales.... 14,253 28,058 65,863 
Western Australia .. 27,955 34,010 37,776 





coeesecceens 169,963 138,137 209,952 
WELL-KNOWN MILLER PASSES AWAY 


_ Death has removed one of the most 
interesting personalities in the milling 
trade in South Australia, Julius Both, of 
Caltowie. Mr. Both was born near Ade- 
laide in 1841, and followed in his fa- 
ther’s footsteps as a miller. For more 
than 60 years he was actively engaged in 
the industry. He erected and remodeled 
humerous mills, and was recognized wide- 
ly as an authority on all milling matters. 


Cuartes J. MATTHEWs. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 63 “outside’”’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,315 bbls, from 
Jan. 1, 1922, to Sept. 2, 1922, with compari- 


Sons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
c—Output—7, --Exports— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 

Minneapolis 9,084 9,256 500 671 

PAU .scvcas 304 324 eee 

Duluth-Superior 532 460 

Outside mills .. 6,244 6,202 12 10 





a) ee 16,164 


16,242 512 681 
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A man who was wanted by the police 
had been photographed in six different 
positions, and the pictures were circu- 
lated among the police. The chief in a 
small town wrote headquarters a few 
days later, saying: “I duly received the 
pictures of the six miscreants whose cap- 
ture is desired. I have arrested five of 
them; the sixth is under observation and 
will be taken soon.” 

—The Christian Advocate. 


7 7 


Rastus and Mose were having a heated 
argument. In reply to some remark of 
Rastus, Mose said: 

“Guess I know, niggah! 
think I’se got any brains?” 

“Huh!” Rastus replied. “Niggah, if 
brains were dynamite, you couldn’t blow 
off your hat!” —The Labor Clarion. 

*” * 

“How many members has Congress 
now ?” 

“Too.” 


Don’t you 


—New York Sun. 
* * 


Host: “Ah, Brown, let me introduce 
you to Mr. Popp-Ryter. I’m sure you’ve 
read his famous books.” 

Guest: “N-n-no, I’m afraid I haven’t 
had that pleasure.” 

Host: “Oh, of course you have, my 
dear fellow, but you’ve forgotten, that’s 
it!” —Boston Transcript. 

* - 


Mr. Newrich: “Oo’s the guy on the 
pedestal?” 

Butler (in the absence of the Marquis 
of Blankshire, showing visitor round the 
ancestral home): “That, sir, is a bust of 
Marcus Aurelius.” 

Mr. Newrich: “Indeed; an’ wot rela- 
tion might ’e be to the present markis?” 


—The Passing Show (London). 
* ~ 


The New Yorker and the Native Son 
met in the lobby of a Los Angeles down- 
town hotel. Naturally, the talk was of 
Los Angeles, her growth and_ obvious 
prosperity. “By the way,” said the Na- 
tive Son, “where did you say you were 
from?” “New York City,” was the reply. 
“By Jove!” was the enthusiastic retort 
of the Native Son. “That town is the 
Los Angeles of the Atlantic Coast.” 


—Argonaut. 
* 


There is an unusual Abraham Lincoln 
story in William A. Roger’s reminiscences 
of great men in “A World Worth While” 
which is being brought out by Harpers. 
At the time this particular incident took 
place, the well-known cartoonist was 
then a young treasury clerk. He was 
also a member of the Home Guard and 
was liable to be called out for guard 
duty after office hours at any time. 

“One night,” he relates, “I had ar- 
ranged to go to a ball and had arrayed 
myself in my best claw-hammer, my most 
immaculate vest, and a silk hat. I was 
about to leave the house when a call for 
guard duty came. No time for a change 
of raiment—but one thing to do, should- 
er my musket and march all night in 
front of the Treasury Building! In the 
early, gray dawn I saw the long, sham- 
bling figure of the President coming 
down the White House walk. He had his 
hands folded behind his back and his 
head was bowed. Evidently he was out 
to do a little quiet thinking by himself. 
He approached, and when he was still a 
few feet away I stiffened up in true 
military form and presented arms to the 
commander in chief of the army and 
navy of the United States. 

“Mr. Lincoln stopped, looked at me 
carefully, and then inquired what regi- 
ment I belonged to. I felt a d deal 
flustered, but managed to reply that I 


was treasury clerk So-and-so called for 
guard duty in such-and-such a company 
and regiment of the Home Guard. The 
President looked at my top hat, at my 
patent leather pumps, my claw-hammer 
coat, and my old army musket, and he 
said, ‘Well, young man, I did not wish 
to be too inquisitive, but I can’t get used 
to all these new uniforms.’ ” 








Special Notices 


1187 


AS HEAD MILLER BY EXPERIENCED 
and energetic miller in mill of 150 to 1,000 
bbis; do millwright work; best of refer- 
ences. Address 840, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—POSITION AS ASSISTANT 
cereal chemist; qualifications, two years’ 
chemistry at the University of Kansas. 
Address Joseph R. Brehm, 25 East Twelfth 
Street, Hutchinson, Kansas. 

AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL UP TO 300 
bbls or second in larger, grinding hard or 
soft wheat; can do common millwright 
work; best of references; can come at once. 
Address 850, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—A GOOD SECOND MILLER FOR 
our night run. Send references, and apply 
Commercial Milling Co., 203 Randolph 
Street, Detroit, Mich. 





SOUTHWESTERN SALESMEN 
WANTED 


Large Kansas City mill has 
opening for salesman for north- 
ern Texas with headquarters at 
Dallas; also man for Oklahoma 
and western Arkansas; only 
thoroughly experienced men with 
proved record and best refer- 
ences need apply; highest cur- 
rent salary and exceptional op- 
portunity for right men. Ap- 
plications in confidence. Address 
890, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





CENTRAL STATES SALESMEN 
Salesmen acquainted with trade 
in Iowa, Indiana and Ohio are 
invited to apply for positions 
with well-known southwestern 
milling concern of large capacity. 
Give full business history and 
references in first letter. We 
want men who know the trade 
and are willing to pay highest 
salaries and give exceptional 
opportunity to the right kind of 
salesmen. Don’t apply unless 
you have good record back of 
you. Address 891, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—HIGH CLASS FLOUR SALES- 
man for western Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia to cover large baking, jobbing, 
pool and mixed car trade; must be man 
with experience with good sales record; 
give full particulars in writing. Address 
618, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 
Minnesota mill manufacturing strict- 
ly quality flour is desirous of secur- 
ing high class salesman to cover 
New York state territory; only man 
of excellent experience and able to 
produce volume need apply; give full 
references in first letter. Address 
808, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





WANTED—MAN EXPERIENCED IN BUY- 
ing grain and all milling operations to 
take charge of small flour mill in Con- 
necticut, arranging to market , highest 
grade whole wheat, corn meal, etc., in 
standardized small packages by parcel 
post; plant located 60 miles from New 
York City; unique opportunity for young 
man who can prove his capacity; submit 
references, state experience, wages wanted, 
and whether married or single. Address 
Pure Food, care Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver Street, New York. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 
well acquainted with baking and jobbing 
trades in New England, qualified to take 
charge of branch office, is open for propo- 
sition, and willing to go anywhere. Ad- 
dress 846, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AS SALESMAN FOR A GOOD, PROGRES- 
sive southwestern mill; have the experience 
and prefer Iowa or northern Missouri ter- 
ritory where I know the trade; can furnish 
good references. Address 826, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY PRACTICAL MILLER; GUARANTEE 
perfect satisfaction; mill must be large 
enough to pay fair salary; if your mill is 
not giving No. 1 results call on me; will 
come on trial and come at once. Address 
Aug. Gathman, Bertrand, Neb. 





AS FLOUR SALESMAN FOR AGGRESSIVE 
mill, grinding full line of quality flours; 
have had several years’ experience calling 
on the bakery trade of Pittsburgh and 
surrounding towns. Address 841, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AN ASSISTANT CHEMIST OF BROAD EX- 
perience desires to make connection with 
large northwestern mill; an unusual op- 
portunity for a mill’s chief chemist to avail 
himself of a first class chemist; your wire 
suggested. Address 847, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR AND FEED 
salesman, favorably acquainted in western 
Pennsylvania, southern Ohio and Indiana, 
would like position Oct. 1; am single; can 
give references or bond; small salary and 
commission. Address 839, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
—18 years’ experience in large and small 
mills with both hard and soft wheat; am 
married and desire steady position; west- 
ern mill of 400 bbls or over preferred; can 
come on short notice. Address 815, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUNG 
man with thorough knowledge of milling 
to buy small or half interest in Iowa mill 
established in 1874; present owners, over 
70 years, want to retire, and sell interest 
to right party; present manager, owner’s 
son, will retain part interest; expect man 
to invest about $5,000. Address 848, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, for full 
information, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








HAVE THREE NORTH DAKOTA 50-BBL 
mills for immediate sale; unusual terms 
to responsible miller; excellent locations 
and first class equipment; write at once 
for description. P. H. Sackett, 112 Lumber 
Exchange, Minneapolis. 





75-BBL FLOUR, FEED AND SAW MILL, 
elevator 16,000 bus capacity, in live town 
close to Twin Cities; everything in first 
class condition and contains modern equip- 
ment; terms easy. Address 832, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—1560-BBL FLOUR MILL, FULLY 
equipped for local and export business; in 
first class condition, located in the heart 
of the hard wheat country; necessary to 
dispose of property in order to settle estate; 
mill has always been successful; cheap 
power. Apply to Taylor Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Lethbridge, Alta. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED—COPIES OF THE HOLIDAY 
number of The Northwestern Miller for 
1889, 1890, 1900; $3 each. Willard S. 
Morse, 120 Broadway, New York. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—MODERN, FULLY 
equipped and stocked dairy farm, 165 
acres, Marathon County, Wis. What have 
you? Mill or elevators? Address 845, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WB COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 
covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 


1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Four Times More Effective 
Than Any Other Scourer 


The familiar Wolf Wheat Washer not only washes very dirty wheat 


but as a dry scourer releases the crease dirt 


Unquestionably the Wolf Wheat Washer is the 
most important machine in the cleaning depart- 
ment. Dirty wheat can be washed clean, but when 
the wheat is not affected by smut, this machine can 
be used as a most effective dry scourer. The scour- 
ing: action of the perforated cases removes the dirt 
from the lobes and the centrifugal force hurls the 
dirt from the crease and around the germ. 


Baking tests have been made by the Federal Lab- 
oratories at Washington. They used flour from 
washed wheat and wheat which was run through 
the Wolf Washer dry. The tests prove that a bet- 
ter color and more velvety texture were produced 


in the bread than was possible where the wheat 
was not cleaned on a Wolf Washer. 


Color and texture are qualities sought by every 
baker. Flour which produces these results with 
good volume has the preference; in fact, is in much 
greater demand. 


The miller who makes his flour to meet the demands 
of the baker has the advantage. Will you lead or 
follow—supply the demand or let the business go 
to the miller who does. Some mills are getting this 
trade—you, too, can improve color, texture and 
volume by using properly cleaned wheat—washed 
or scoured on the Wolf Wheat Washer. 
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What this machine is doing for other good millers, it will do for you. Illustrated Bulletin 94-K tells 
the important facts and will be sent to every reader of The Northwestern Miller. 


® THE WOLF CO. 


Builders of Complete Flour, Corn, 
Cereal and Feed Mill Machinery 


CHAMBERSBURG, 
PA., U.S. A. 








The finest grade of paper that 
can be made in America will be 


The 
Anniversary 
Number 


The Northwestern Miller 


now in preparation, to be pub- 
lished in 1923. Many of the illus- 
trations will be in colors, 


Covers painted by Mr, H. Cassiers, 
of Brussels, Belgium. 


Frontispiece etched by Pierre 
Nuyttens. 


Title page by Ernest Nister, 
Nuremberg. 


Illustrations by E. W. Kemble, 
Vernon Howe Bailey, R. Caton 
Woodville, H. M. Brock, E, C. 
Brickdale, Cecil Aldin, Reginald 
Birch, George E. Graves, N. C. 
Wyeth and others, 


Fiction by Eden Phillpotts, Paul 
Hervey Fox, William Merriam 
Rouse, and others. 


Poetry by Richard Burton, Clinton 
Scollard, Amelia Josephine Burr, 
George Sterling, Thomas Walsh, 
Richard Warner Borst, Herbert 
J. Hall, Margaret Adelaide Wil- 
son, Edith Thompson, and oth- 
ers. 


Historical sketches and reviews 
by competent authorities, 


Every contribution original and 
prepared especially and exclusive- 
ly for this notable number, which 
will fitly commemorate the Fifty 
Years of Milling Progress con- 
temporaneous with the existence 
of The Northwestern Miller, 


Advertising space is offered to all 
reputable concerns in the trade. 
Rates and full particulars on ap- 
Plication to The Northwestern 
Miller or any of its branch offices. 





High Quality Burlap 





and Jute Bags 


are made in our Buffalo 
factory on the latest of 
special machinery. 





We print them, too, in 
durable and attractive 
colors, and have special 
facilities for creating de- 
signs which will please 


millers and their buyers. 





QUALITY BAGS 
QUICK SERVICE 


The PERCY KENT 


Epwm W. SPARKS, Presiwent 


NEW YORK BROOKLYN 
Branch Offices: Minneapolis, Minn., and Norfolk, Va. 





CO. 


‘ BUFFALO 


Self-Rising Flour 
best made with 


VICTOR 
Phosphate 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 








Pure Phosphate for Self-Rising 


Flour We have devoted our entire time 
for 35 years to making phosphate. 
Correspondence solicited. 

PROVIDENT CHEMICAL WORKS 
Main Office: ST. LOUIS, MO 
Branches: NewYork .Chicago, SanFrancisco 











ERNST& ERNST 


AUDITS - SYSTEMS ~TAX SERVICE 


OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, DALLAS AND 
TWENTY OTHER CITIES 





PURINA 
WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
“THE BAKER'S PROFIT SPECIALTY * 


Pm WRITE RALSTON PURINACO., ST. LOUIS © 
. . Bea se aa se 
SBeenapepaens st 











Specialists in Flour Analysis 


SIEBEL INsTITUTE 


oF TECHNOLOGY 
966 Montana St. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















